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PREFACE. 



i>oir^ an; I ahaU Mt te Joi«^iruidiiL Jint 
lii^'^n « fBonrat, at I hftw brnt few words to iftj. 
lalwajB^U'dftpiie long latiodaetiaQB to ieraMM, 
and scarcely eyer listen to cna with aiqr d^;ne of 
p flH ea co . I ha^e an eqnal dislike to a long intro- 
duction to a book, and, bencei w mium m/L 

The following pages contain a brief^ nnyamished 
narrative of the incidents of my life; and as, in the 
povidence of God, I was permitted to grow up with 
the west, it ma^ notbe miin^eresting to the people 
of the west, to be made more fiiUy acquainted with 
my somewhat 'evcntfol history. 

For upward i^i^r^year^ I have been constantly 
engaged ki |^r6acbing ihe.'Gospel of Jesus Christ, 
in the woods, cities, and villages of the west; and 
nearly all that time, with few exceptions, such as I 
have noted, my name has been on the ei&ctiye list 
of traveling preachers. 

My time, with what talents I had, has all been 
consecrated to the Church of my choice, and now, 
after the lapse of almost half a ceutuiy in the serv- 
ice of the Church, I would not recall what I have 
done and suffered for Christ's sake. The only regret 
that I have is, that I did not accomplish more. 

While the work was going through the press, I 
was engaged in the enterprise of building a new 
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chorea, the one occupied by mj charge being too 
small. Part of my time has been employed in rais- 
ing fmids for this object, and I am pledged to see 
this infant Church through its difficulties. 

The proceeds of this wprk> after paying the ex- 
penses of its publication, are to be appropriated to 
a benevolent object; and I trust it may meet with 
&vor among the thousands of Qhristian fiiends with 
whom in life I have bad pleasant communion, aud 
with whom I hope to spend a happy etemi^ in Ihd 
oommunings of a better worid. 



J. B. FiHunr. 



Omdnnaii, Ohio, Ma^, 1868. 
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EEY. JAMES B. FINLET. 

CHAPTER I. 

PAftSVTAOS AVD BAKLT LIVX. 

Mr ancMton were Bunpeatts. My pstenMd gnai* 
firtih^ was of tiM old ttoek of PeniiiylTaiiiaai from Beot- 
IflttdL Hebeiiigoneof tkeyoangertOMykiioidorlmillMr, 
who, aooordiag to the kws of piiaogonitaro, inhorilod tho 
Yiakj numor^ Mrt him to ike SI Dorado of llie wootom 
itoM, in qaeit of Ua Ibitmio. Bhyiiig made PeuiaylTa- 
■m Mfl hraM, bo was b dvo iktk^ martiod to Mist Marj 
PattoMD, a lady from Gen&aiiy. My maternal grand- 
fether-^MY. Jam€« Bradky-^was a natiro of Wales. My 
grandmotlier was from Bngknd; slie wsts a lady of ran 
endowments^ thoroughly ednoated^ being well-read in tbo 
ancient laagnages. Ihrnng the period of lerohitioiiaiy 
strife and snifering she made herself acquainted with 
medical acienee, and opened a hospital for the sick and 
woanded soldiers, administering to their necessities with 
her own bencTolent hand. 

My lather— Robert W. Fmley— was bom in Bucks 
county, Pennfif]flYania; and, after hating received all the 
adrantages of Uterary training from the schools of his 
aeaghborhood and the instnrttionfi^ of his patriot mother, 
be was sent to Princieton CV^Iege, Few Jersey, and placed 
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under the care of the renerable and talented Dr. Wither* 
spoon. President of that institation. After baying passed 
through his collegiate course, he i^nt sereral jears in 
studying theology, and was occasionally employed as a 
teacher of languages. Being prepared, as far as a tlieo- 
fo^cal tnuning could prepare him, for the work of the 
ministry, he was licensed, by the Presbytery, to preach 
the Qospel. 

At that .time there ir^re great and presaing calls foi 
ministerial labor in the new settlements of the Oarolinas 
and Qeoigia; and, obeying the command of his Master, to 
"go into all the world, and preach the Oospel to every 
creature," he volunteered his seryices as a missionary to 
that then distant field. 

The countiy was in an unsettled state; the gloomy 
clouds of war hui^ bodingly over the American horiscm ; 
and although our patriot fathers had oast off' their allagi* ' 
ance to the British cxown, had strock the deoiaiTe blew, 
and erected a broad, strong platform of naljonal independ- 
ence, yet the days of trial and conflict had not passed. 
The Bed Sea had been crossed, the Bubicoa had been 
passed, and their enemies overthrown like the enemies of 
ancient Israel; yet^ before they could gain entire and un- 
disputed possession of the fair inheritance they claimed^ 
every foe had to be vanquished. 

The times in which men live develop a corresponding 
character. A missionary of that day, imbued with the 
heroic spirit of the times, would not be likely to stop to 
count the cost of a perilous enterprise where the advance* 
ment of the kingdom of his Lord was concemed, but^ 
buckliog on his armor, would courageously go forth at 
once to "glorious war." There being no missionary bank 
in any of the American Churches at that day, on whose 
resources the missionary could draw the needed suppliei^ 
young Finley bade adieu to home and friends, and, in the 
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Moae of Mb UMter, tnulbg in Ood for help and diree- 
tion, hastened to his distant field of labor. 

No sooner dM be arrire, than he entered vpon his work 
of Tisitii^ the towns, Tillages, and setHenlents in Forth 
and Sooth Carolina, and Geoigia, proaehing the Gospel, 
and planting Ohnrehes in deslitate places. Here he la^ 
bored for three oonseestiye years; at the end of irfiieh 
time he married Ifiss Rebeeoa Bradley, whose father- 
Mr. James Bradley, as above notioed — believing he cooM 
better the condition of his family by removing to a new 
ooontry, sold oat his possessions on the Delaware river, 
and remove to NcHrth Garofina. The marriage was cele- 
brated in the year 1780, and on the Mlowing year, in the 
mondi of July, I was bom. 

The horrors of a civil war raged with great fury; 
neighbor was massacred by his neighbor. The Toiy 
party, niged on by the BtMA, resorted to every conceir- 
able means of oppression and violence to drive all tfie 
Wh^ frcan the country, or keep up a war of eztermina* 
tion. In this relentless persecution erety feeling of hv- 
manity was outraged; and the barbarity of the savages 
contending for their natrre hunting grounds against the 
invasions of the pale feoe, faUs below the savagism of 
Tory warfare. AD of my mother's brothers were killed 
in this most deadly strife. Captain James Bradley fell in 
Qates's defeat, fighting by the ride of that heroic stranger. 
Baron De Kalb, who, fiUed with generous emotions, left 
his father-land, to join in our straggles, and water the tree 
of lH>erty with his heroic blood. My uncle, Mr. Francis 
Bradley, was murdered by four Tories near his own 
house. He was assailed by them, and, knowing their pur- 
pose, he resolved to sell his life at the dearest rate. A 
fierce and deadly encounter ensued; but, being overpoW" 
ered by numben, he was conqueied^ and the cowardly 
ruffians shot him with- lus own rifle. 

2* 
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Mr. John Bradhj was takm pns^m^f and tied on 
board a prison-ship. My &tiier mid bis co^grsgatiott 
wera rery odioiu to tbe Tory party, and they trere 
watched aad waylaid oifc every ocoasuNi; so that their, 
lives were in jeopardy every hour* Bven the sanctvary 
and the £«i|iily altar aiorded no seonrity* bai were mtb* 
kssiy invaded by these more than savage wluto viaa^ 
One of the elders of mj father's Ghmh, while eiy^ageA 
in solemn prayer around the domestic altar, was sho^ 
down in tbe midst of his lamily by one of his Tory neighr^^ 
hon, Th« Tory on passing was arrested by tha voiee^<»f 
prayer, and st^thily siippiiig to the window, whieh, lik» 
Daniers, was open, he took a cool and delibeiiata auo «A 
the heart of the worshiper, and his spirit fled to join Urn 
wwshipeis above. On that same morning mj ftAer 
was shot at as ha uUfped out of the do<Mr, th« ball pas»* 
ing through the clothes <« his breast Those who IdUed 
Mr. Francis Bradley were foUowedt and three of . then 
Idlkd; the other nmking his escape. AfUnr this war, thf 
fvgittve bei^g found by mj nncle Prices, was sqmmaijtyr 
punished. 

A Tory bu^, wbo lived in tbe neighborhood, on a cer-< 
Isin occasion ooUected together , at one house, by stratagems 
all tbe wives of the Wh^ and hung them up by the neck 
till almost d^ad. Thiv> speoies of torture was re8orte4 
to for tbe purpose of extorting from them the place of 
their husbands' coa^fi^ment Their love and courage 
proved entirely too strong for this trial, and not in ons 
singla i^stl^oe was the slightest disdosuire made. They 
despised aliha Ijlie Tory and his threats. Soma time after 
the war, this same valorous major returned to the same 
neighborhood where he had oomaritted the dastardly act^ 
and tha s(ms of those mothers whom he had so shame- 
folly abused took him out one night to a swamp, and 
gave him twenty lashes on his back for every woman he 
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aad Img; ih»y ibea tamd •»« ftithwW t^ 4Mied 
iiim ia tKe straoip, and told iiim if b« did Moi UtB9m tte 
MWBlry in om BMrnth, tfaej w<mld dnw •rcij drap «f 
Tory blood oai of hk body. 

My ipwidparents ireio Mdbjeolod to tfio atft wt teiabt 
not only saffmng the Iom of iMr ghllilw, bat tbiir 
piopoff^; and tbeir ooaditfim M wtB m tbii of aD otfften 
ttnilarly ai t n at o d, woold bare been railly vo«m» bad il 
•ol beea for tbe aalbiag ▼jgiltaen aad iadoMitabia aoav 
ago of tbo betoic Maiioa* 

Like aaeieni Israel, wbo, wbile rebaildiag tbe lenpla m 
troabloaa tuaee, bad to bear akmft tbom tbe weifrm «f 
war, so tbe ministere of tbe Goepel at tbaA day vera 
<ddiged to carry carnal ae well ae tpiritnal weaponeu My 
fitfaer was obliged* from tbe neeeuily of tbe oaee, to take 
wp anna in tbe defenae of bia eoantry and famOy. Qilen 
wbile a little boy bare I atood by wkj mother'a knee and 
beard ber tell tbe bloody conflicts of thoea daya; and bet 
tongno.giew eteqneat as sbe deasrlbed tbe thrilling ad- 
Tentnras of the oonrageoos Marioa. Sbe fre^nently an* 
tertaiaed na with the war^cngs of those tiaMS. I rtedr 
leot a Terse of one of those soQga, and will giro il to the 
reader, aa a qpeeimen of the epie poetry of the tioMa* 
The song was composed on the battle of Kbg^a Monataim 
and ran thns : 

**'Br<mA Wetgoaon, he pUced hiniMlt 
All with U« ragged nee,* mtn; 
He moft defied the liTing Ood, 
To take him from th«t place, man; 
Bat brate Campbell did Um there 
And beat him on his choeen grovud. 
And gave him there a deadly troond. 
With peU asd meU the Tenet &U« 
It's hard to tell how bad a smell 
They left upon the place, mas.** 

oTotiei. 
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Ihoing the erentfol struggle of the ReTOhttion^ the Brem 
of patriotiBin glowed as intensely in the hearts of Ae 
females as the males. Often hare I listened, with inde- 
scribable emotions, to the patriotic songs sung by the me- 
lodioos and soul-inspiring yoices of the patriot mothers 
and danghters of that day. 

One has said, let me write ihe songs of a country, and 
I cars not who makes its laws. This lematk is lull of 
meaning. No one can tell the wonders adbiered by the 
power of the patriotic songs of a country. It matters not 
how homely they are. If they breathe &e spirit of the 
tees, they touch the heart and roose-it to action. The 
''Hail Columbia'' of America, ''Hail to the chief of 
Scotland, "Britannia rules the wave" of Ek^^and, the 
"Marseilles Hymn" of France, the "Erin go Bragh" of 
Ireland, have accomplished more in infunng patriotism 
and a military spirit into the minds of the people than all 
ether agencies combined. 

We well understand the power of hoi^f song in rousing 
the dormant soul and raisbg the thoughts to heafen. 
That inimitable poet Charles Wesley understood the powet 
and influence of 8<mg, who, when asked by a dissolute 
company for a song, and beii^ allowed to sing one of hit 
ewn composing, commenoed, 

<« Lifted into tlw OMue of liii, 

Why alioiild * good ht «fU? 
Mnsic, alasl too long haM been 

Pressed to obey tlie devU. 
Dmnken, or light, or lewd, the Uj 

Tendi to the bohI'b nndoiiigs 
Widens, and etrews with flowers the wi^ 

Down to eternal min." 

So, gentle reader, you see I took my birth in the storm 
of war, and my nursery tales and songs were all of war. 
Often while my precious mother woidd sing to me the 
mournful dirge of death, haye I seen the tears steal down 
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Mrealm aad quiet ilMe, «Bd« whSa aiy lieari woBld baM 
vith unutterable eaiotkmt, I hBTe fell the ipiiit of nrwgt 
ine and kindk my whde Batwre iato a atom. 

My paraita aad lalaHvea were all PMbTteriaaa* aaeapl 
mj gnmdmoAar Bradley* who waa a WbileMd Metliod- 
kt» and liad been eoBTerlad to God ib her eaily life by 
the Buniatry of that diatJBgniAed aBd eloqpMBt maB <rf 
God, Bar. Geoige WhiteiMd. She waa a aeahnu and 
happy Ghiiatiaa. Her ezperieBee waa Mght aad dear 
€B tibe BBbjeetof eiperiBiental raligioB* aad ififfored Iraai 
tiie moat of pcofeaMra, as abo from the eqperieaee of her 
miaialeri. Thia oflea brooght en a eoB tr ofe wy betweon 
her alod her miaialeia aad Oiristiaa frieada. She ex* 
pteaaed» in elear aad diieet tenaa» her belief ia the wit* 
seaa of ihe Sprite aad always bote tealimoay to the feet 
that ahe haew God had power ca earth to fofgrre 8iBa» 
beeanse ahe felt ia her owa heart the paidoaiag lore of 
God. Soeh a profesaioa was regarded by bofli preaeheia 
and people aa presamptBOBS, if aot» iadeed, a speeisa of 
feaatieiam. The doetiiae thea taagfat was, thai fetgire* 
aess of aias eoold aot be kaowa till death or after death> 
aad that it was aeeessary for as to eoamiit aome aia to 
prevent self-ezaltatioa aad raia ooafideaee. It was orged 
as impossible for aiaa to kaow his sias favgiTen» beoaaae 
die decrees of God eoaeeiaiag elsetioa were secret, aad 
could not be rerealed or aiade kaowa tiU death, or aftsr 
the soul passed iato the spirit-world. From aU this she 
warmly dissented, affirming that she kaew the time aad 
place of her converaion, aad that she had the witaess of 
the divine l^iiit beariag witness with her spirit that she 
was a child of God. 

At the close of the Revoluti<mary war, the new world, 
as it was then called, or, in other words, the laad of 
Boone — ^Kentaeky — excited the attention of my fether 
and others, who were personally acquainted with Oolone] 
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Boo&e; and, taldng witb Uni ttra ^ Ik iMAem mikd tut 
vmof otbeitt of tii« nmglibcM m desfa^ fo tMtfMiptaiy 
him, he started <mt oft n tOHV of coiiptotitiotf. tt nrftr itt 
ftw 0priiig! of 1784 atuki they mUmd tupcfdi tbk mpMlli»a ; 
ttikd, after tm^rereii^ fho knfOi nidi \mtMk of ttF# kn*^ 
ttiey Mtuned in the MooiiiAr, Htdr the fliotit gk^irjfi^ ab^ 
ooaste of Mm teiteeMal jMMdioe, Ibis new OaiiflMf/ <«ll0«l^ 
ifeg' widi lolik aftd hmey." Ko 0ootie» had thi# UiUtBt-r 
genee been zwoiTwd/ limi naaj ftmilieo raibtrod Mi 
oBBgrftte. My gtaw^mMitay beai^ too old to oiMMtttor 
IIm pnrik and fi^iies of the wfldemew* wore not h udhie i tf 
to go: wherevpoft my iaAet yieldod to their wishes^ I^MUI*' 
doBed his ptnpoee of gouig to EeatndEy^ and HUMoVMi 
with hi* paarente toYitgina^ and eetU^d betwiten th« ttorOl 
and oosth bnnuifaei of the Potomac. Heve my Hther had 
two coDgregattona» to whon he ttlnieteted the word erf 
life. 

Kot satisfied with hk loeatioii, and stai yeamiAg aftei^ 
Ke ntw fl hy ^ in the dotfrse of two yeart he cnMsed thw 
Momtauie^ and eame to Oeovge^a craek, near to wherw 
the tows of QenoTft now standi. In tfaia j^aoe he gailih 
need m tnagregsdout^ and prendhed with gieat snceeM dttd 
jkipidarity. 

At the time «y fether resided in the RedstMe ooantiy . 
theie waa a grant eaciteinent in the Preshyterian ChnrA 
ahotitPsalnuMly. The inlrodvetion of Watte's hyMis wb» 
OBtnidered a monstrona departnre from the liiith of the 
Ohnrebr and, ht some matanoea, ditided Qbrntthes and 
fimifliea. My ikther nsod them altemntely^ And thmo 
hoMight on him and the Rer. Joseph Smith mueh perse^ 
ontion. But the work oi the Lord reyired, and hie powsv 
was grevtly manifested in ike awahening of sinners. I 
reeoBeet at a saoraaaent held in Mr. Qriffin^s bam, on the^ 
aabhath day, that forty petsona cried slond hi meroyr 
mid aoMmy ol fltem fell to the floor. This waa eensidersd 



8MAe time ftfter tbw 19^ waniW M gipt . ^) meeting irnp hel4 Hi 
liiiwl WH I fo i ftiBg ^hMMf, in tb^ yjcis% of If siMitowiu 

' % MftdMbdiit lainartOT to ^oncludi thd »wM«^ MrriMs bv ab' 
liKliMrtf^ilt 1^ Fad mi#b lan49d by 4oi»# of tfi^ ^ 
fiAs, 9oi teqwii^ v«irp wa49 m tP wte h# ym. Out 
Itr. Gum wb» knew )»m, w4 tbiil ]k viui » M§tho4Mh 

dovcn foot" T)i9»fi^ » Qi» l lig Ber, Qmj AJJ^I w«<i <a 
p»^^ mi he mw 9a^ i^^ic^mmit nMt i^ip oi^ die 
Itwi4i whMi 1^ itopk dawn» wd nead^ m9 fi^ovus ^'X 4a 

V'mkf w4 4Jk# ^ietl^odist pre#oh«r. Mj pwapep luiviiif 
«iy ll^wliil objeetioA Irt buo now 4e<4i»f# it, or lore¥«ff 
ng^ bcdd kis p^ace/' M;r. Allen iMandy exelained, 
witii n ten4 iRU9«, **l forUd tbe bent; end tb# refMu» i«» 
tb^y «^ 100 9«»r Aldn." TU/i medt many ]M?e tb^ #fm* 
gr^atim; b^t tbe Lord co^tiw^ to fow oa^ bin SI^KMb 
•nd nmny p|o$9^9^d to find pfiepe in hdHfimg- 

Uj filtiber l»boi3^ in Hm field 6>r Ura yetff ; bnt bt 
was not yet satisfied; Kenlui^ky wiia ibe laiuil <rf pioinwi 
and, accordw|^> in tbe ffiB of }78g, wb«) Pomqnik waa 
peiiiKig b^ xiiUm^ treaimiea into tjlie hp 4>f tb^ bnabnid- 
itm, b^ in eompf ny rnih, a^veral otbeia, ont looaa frana 
%ir jnppmga •t tb^ m^vntb of Oaovge'a pvaekt to emir 
grato to flin ?ieb cane^nrfibM of K^ntoeby* I A»ll novar 
ft^ jbb^ deeply-tbiiUing and intoiesting fcen# wbiab 90- 
mired 1^ partiqg* Miniators »ndr pimple were etdlecEtod 
togalber* »nd after an ^^ortotion and th^ aingmg of » 
kynm, tbey all feU npon A^ir bneea^, and #im^tged in 
airdent ift^pU^atton to 6^> tbat tbo migranii n^igbt 
be protocted amid tbe perils of tb^ wiidwMfSB^ I fell 
H tbongk wa wai» taking laava of iba world. After 
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mingling together our tears and prayers, the boals wer# 
loosed, and we floated out into the waters-of Hie beaittifiil 
Ohio. It was a hazardous undertaking; but sueh wtts 
the insatiable desire to inherit those rich lands, and enjoy 
the advantages of the wide-spreadbg cane-brakes, that 
many were the adv^turers ; and although many lost theh 
lives, and others all they possessed, yet it did not for si 
moment deter others from the perilous undertaking. The 
rush to California at the present time shows what is Hie 
extent of hardships men, with the bare posnbOity of bet« 
tering their condition, will cheerfully undergo. 

The Indians, jealous of the white man, and ^Uffftd of 
losing thdr immense and profitable hunttng-grounds, firam 
the great tide of emigration which was constantly pouring 
m upon Ihem, were wrought up to the highest pitch of 
fury, and determined to guard, as far as possible, botk 
passes to it; namely, the Ohio river and the Old CMb 
Orchard road, or Boone's old trace, leading from the 
southern portion of Kentucky to North Carolina. They 
attai^d flJl boats they had any probabi^y of being alte 
to take, using all the strategy of which they were mastets 
to decoy them to the shore. Many boats were takeA and 
many lives were lost through the deceit and treHchery of 
^e Indians and white sfken employed by them. 

The day on which &e emigrants stuled was pleasant^ 
and all nature seemed to smile upon the poneer band.. 
They had made every preparation they deemed neoesnoy 
to defend themselves fr<nn the attack of their wily foes. 
The boat which led the way as a pilot was well manned 
and armed, on which* sentinels, relieved by turns, kept 
watch day and night. Then f<^lowed two other boats al 
a convenient distance. While floating down ihe river we 
frequently saw Indians on the banks, watching for an op« 
]iortttnity to make an attack. 

Jast below the mouth of the Great Seioto, where tb* 
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lovii oi Portsmouth now steads, a long and desperate 
effort was made to get some of the boato to lasd bj a 
vfaite man, who feigned to be in great distress; but the 
die of William Onr and his family was too fresh in the 
ninds of the adyentorers to be thus deeojed. A lew 
months preTioas to the time of whieh I am writing, this 
gentleman and his whole iamilj were murdered, being 
hued to shore by a similar stratagem. But a few weeks 
before we passed, the Indians attacked three boate, two of 
which were taken, and all the passengen destroyed. The 
other barely escaped, haying lost all the men on board, 
except the Bey. Mr. Tucker, a Methodist missionary, who 
was sent by the bishop to Kentucky. Mr. Tucker was 
wounded in seyeral places, but he fought manfully. The 
Indians g(H into a canoe and paddled for the boat, determ- 
ined to board it; but the women loaded the rifles of 
their deceased husbands, and handed them to Mr. TudEer, 
who took such deadly aim, eyery shot making the number 
in the canoe less, that they abandoned all hope of reaeh« 
mg the boat, and returned to the shore. 

After the conflict this noble man fell from sheer ex* 
kaustioxi, and the women were obliged to take the oars, 
and manage the boat as best they could. They were ena- 
bled to effect a landing at Limestone, now Maysyille ; and 
ft few days after their protector died of his wounds, and 
Uiey followed him weeping to his grays. Peace to his 
dost, tUl it shall be bidden to rise!* Though no stone 
marks the spot where this young hero-missionary lies, 
away from his home and kindred, among strangers in a 
strange land, his dust is sacred, till the resurrection mom, 
when it shall come forth reanimate to inherit immortelity* 

But to resume our narratiye. Being too well posted in 
Indian strategy to be decoyed, we pursued our journey 
unmolested. Nothing remarkable occurred, saye the death 
of my much-lored grandmother. The day before we 

3 
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laaded^at LimestQue she took her Yoystie fiighi to a halter 
world. This was the first time I was privileged to see ck 
Christian die. Her faith was strong in the God ol bar 
salvation; and while surrounded hy her weeping fnenda^ 
whom she affectipna-t^jy addressed, f^d bidding them aU 
a last farewell, s|ie xep4»ated th^ foUowkig verse^ and ihe^ 
sweetly fell asleep in Jesus ; 

**0, who ca« teU 1^ Savior's woft^ 
Or speskk of grace's power, 
Or benefits of the new hirth, 

In a depaHaag hour? 
Coiae nigh, kioid dea^; 
Untie life's thread; 
I shall to God ascend; 
In joys I shall then with him dwell — 
Joys that shall never end." 

The recollections of this kind mother in Israel are atafl 
fresh in my memory. When a child she would frequently 
take me into her closet, and there, while engaged in hetT 
private devotions, like Hannah of oM, she would lay hmt 
handa on my head, and dedicate me to God« Her remaim 
were committed to the dust in Maysvilile, and the Bew. 
Carey Allen, of hlessed memory, preached her funeral 
sermon. The impressions made on my youthful mind hj 
the prayers and invocations of my sainted grandmother 
were never erased; and when the natural inclinations of 
my depraved heart would have led me into infidelity, her 
godly life and triumphant death would come to my recaL- 
ketion with irresistible power, and confinn me in the 
truth of Christianity, 

In company with my father, and in hia boat, there were 
two missionaries — ^the Revs. Carey Allen and Bobert 
Marshall — ^and also Mr. James Walsh and Mr. Richard 
M'Nemar, both of whom afterward beoame ministers in 
the Presbyterian Church. As soon as my father could 
make the necessary arrangements, he removed his family 
to the town of Washington, Mason county, Ky., and 
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retnaiiied there chiring tiie winter. It was in this place that 
I saw for the first tone that great adTentnrer, Simon Ken- 
ton. He was truly tiie master«s{Hrit of the times in that 
tegion of country. He was lodced np to by all as the 
great defender of the inhalntants, always on the fHf viv$t 
and ready to fly at a moment's wanmg to the place of 
danger^ for the protection of d^ scattered famities in the 
wildetness. Proridence seems to hare raised up this man 
ibr a special purpose ; and his erentful life, uid the many 
wonderful and almost miraculous deliverances, in which he 
was preserved amidst the greatest perils and dangers, are 
o<mfinnatory of the fact^ that he was a child of Providence. 
The Indians made great depredations during the winter# 
and stole almost all the hotrses* so that the farmers were 
icarcely able to earry on their business. In this posture 
of affairs. Colonel Kenton, with a party of men^ started 
Itbm Kientucky and went to Oldtown, now Ohilicothe, tot 
Ihe purpose of recovering them. Having sueceeded, by 
liray of repriffuly in iakidg as xsany as they coold manage^ 
they returned, and bek^ pui8ued,» when near the Ohio 
rher, ibej irere overtaken, md &e men and horses were 
captured. Colonel Kenton was taken a prisoner to Lower 
Bnidi:ffi3ty, where he was tried by a council and cendenmied 
to be bifmt at the stake. SisKHk Girtf, a bra/ve and dar- 
ing white man, who hod, on account of the cruel treat- 
ment he had received froiinCleneial Lewis, at Pmt Pleaa- 
unt, Virginia, foreswohi his race asid.been adopted by the 
Wyindott ]!iation,f was, aii that time, at Lower Sandusky, 
fears befove Kenton and Girty had beesi bosom compan- 
'tons sA, Fort FiH, and had served together subsequiently in 
fSkt connnencement of Dmmiore's ei^»e<Utbi)i. Girty had 
juaft returned' from an unsuccessM expedition in Peniusyl- 
vania ags^nsi the whites, and Iras Enraged by (tisa^^point- 
fliettt. Heieriug that a prisoner was in the camp« c(m^ 
demned and already blackened for execution, he hastened 
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to his presence; and, not recognizing Eenton, he com- 
menced abasing him in the most shameful and indignant 
manner, eventually knocking him down. He knew that 
the prisoner was from Kentucky, and the object of his 
cruel treatment was to frighten him into a disclosure of 
all he wished to know about the enemy. He inquired of 
him in relation to the number of men there were in Ken- 
tucky. This the prisoner could not answer, but ran over ' 
the names and rank of such officers as he could recollects 
GIrty then asked : 

"bo you know William Stewart?" 

''Perfectly well," replied the prisoner; ''he is an old 
and intimate acquaintance." 

** Ah ! what is your name, then?" 

'^^ Simon Butler;" for that was the name by which he 
was previously known. 

As soon as Qirty heard the name, he became s&ongljr 
agitated ; and springing from his seat, he threw his amta 
around Kenton's neck, and embraced him with much 
emotion. Then turning to the assembled warriors, who 
remained astonished spectators of this extraordinary acene« 
he addressed them in a short speech, which the deep earn- 
estness of his tone, and the energy of his gesture, ren- 
dered eloquent. He informed them that the prisoner, 
whom they had just condemned to the stake, was his an- 
cient comrade and bosom fifiend ; that they had traveled 
the same war-path, slept upon the same blanket, and 
dwelt in the same wigwam. He entreated them to have 
compassion on his feelings ; to spare him the agony of 
witnessing the torture of an old friend, by the hands of 
his adopted brothers ; and not to refuse so ^fling a favoi 
as the life of a white man, to the earnest intercession of 
one who had proved, by three years' faithful service, thai 
be was sincerely and zealously devoted to the cause of 
the Indians. 
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The speedi was HstMed to in nnbrofcen nlenee. At 
floon as he had fintshed, sereral ehiefii expressed their ap» 
probatidn hj a deep guttural inteijectioD^ while others 
were equally as forward in making known their objeetions 
to the proposal. They urged that his fata had already 
keen detennined in a large and solemn eouneil, and that 
tliey irouid be acting like squaws to change their nunds 
story hour. They inrfated upon the flagrant misdemean* 
ftoa of KeilCon — ^that he had not only stolen their horses, 
but had flashed his gun at one of their young men ; that 
it was rain to suppose that so bad a man could erer be* 
ooibe an Indian at heart, like their brother Oirty; thai 
lile KentttcUana were aU alike — ^very bad p^npln and 
ought to be killed as Curt as they were taken; and finally, 
Aey obserred that many of their people had come from a 
fistonoe, solely to assist at the torture of the prisoner, and 
pathetieally^ painted the disap()ointment and chagrin with 
which they Would hear that all their trouble had been for 
notMng. 

Girty listened with obrious impatience to the young 
warriors who had so ably argued against a repriere; and 
starting to his feet, as soon as the others had concluded, 
he urged his former request with great earnestness. He 
briefly, but strongly, recapitulated his own serrices, and 
(he mi&ny and weighty instances of attachment he had 
given. He asked if hi could be suspected of partiality to 
the whites? When had he ever before interceded for any 
of that hated race? Had he not brought seven scalps 
home with him from the last expedition ? and had he not 
Bttbmitted* seven white prisoners that rery erenmg to their 
discretion ? Had he expressed a wish that a single one 
of the captives should be saved? This was his first and 
should be his last request; for if they refused to Am, 
what was never refused to the intercession of one of their 
natural chiefs, he would look upon himself as disgraced in 

3* 
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their eyes, and considered as umrortbj of confidence. 
Which of their own natural warriors had been more zeal- 
ous than himself? From what expedition had he ever 
shrunk? — what white man had ever seen his back? 
Whose tomahawk had been bloodier than his? He would 
say no more. He asked it as a first and last favor, as an 
evidence that they approved of his aeal and fidelity, that 
the hfe of his bosom friend might be spared. Fresh 
speakers aro«e upon each side, and the debate was carried 
on for an hour and a half with great heat and energy. 

During the whole of this time, Kenton's feelings may 
readily be imagined. He could not understand a syllable 
of what was said. He saw that Qirty spoke with deep 
earnestness, and that the eyes of the assembly were often 
turned upon himself with various ezpresaons. He felt 
satisfied that his friend was pleading for his life, and that 
he was violently opposed by a large part of the council* 
At length the war-club was produced, and the final vote 
taken. Kenton watched its progress with thrilling emo- 
tion — which yielded to the most rapturous delight, as he 
perceived that those who struck the floor of the council- 
house, were decidedly inferior in number to those who 
passed it in silence. Having thus succeeded in his benev- 
olent purpose, Girty lost no time in attending to the com- 
fort of his friend. He led him into his own wigwam, and 
from his own store gave him a pair of moccasins and leg- 
gins, a breech-cloth, a hat, a coal^ a handkerchief for hit 
neck, and another for his head. 

In the course of a few weeks, and after passing through 
some further difficulties, in which the renegade again 
stood by him faithfully, Kenton was sent to Detroit, from 
which place he effected his escape and returned to Ken* 
tucky. Girty remained with the Indians, retaining his 
old influence, and continuing his old career; and four 
years after the occuirenoes last detailed^ in 1782, we find 
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him a prominent figvie in one of tke blackest tragedies 
that has ever disgraced the annals of mankind* It w 
generallj believed, by the old settlers and their immediate 
descendants* that the inflnenee of Qirty at this period, 
oyer the conlederate tribes of the whole north-west, was 
almost supreme. He had» it is tme, no delegated anthor^ 
itj, and, of couse, was powerless as regarded the final 
determination of anj important measure; but his Toiee 
was permitted in oouncfl among the ehie&, and his inflam* 
ing harangues were always listened to with delight by the 
yoang warriors. Among the sachems and other head- 
men, be was what may well be styled a '* power behind 
the throne;" and as it is well known that this u n see n 
power is often << greater than ^e throne itself," it may 
reasonably be presumed that Girty's influence was, in 
reality, all which it is supposed to have been. The horri- 
ble event alluded to above, was the im mny ef Crmrford^ 
at Sandusky. 

Simon Girty lived the inveterate enemy of his race, and, 
in carrying oat his fearful oath, grew more and more des« 
perate in cruelty to the whites, till he was finally aban* 
doned of €k>d and man. He died a most melancholy 
death, and went down as the traitor to an unhonored 
grave. 

Simon Kenton was the friend and benefactor of his 
race, and lived respected and beloved by all who knew 
him. In the latter part of his life he embraced religion : 
and it may not be improper here to relate the circnmstan* 
ces connected with his conversion. In the fall of 1819 
General Kenton and my father met at a camp meeting on 
the waters of Mad river, after a separation of many yean. 
Their early acquaintance in Kentucky rendered this inter- 
view interesting to both of them. The meeting had been 
in progress for several days without any great excitement 
till Sabbath evening, when it pleased God to pour out hi* 
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Spirit in a remaricable manner. Many were afwak«n«l, 
axkd among^ the number were seyeral of Hie General's r«l- 
atives. It was not long till their awakening was followed 
bj conyersion. The old hero was af witness to tibese 
scenes. He had faced danger and d^th in every form 
with an unqnailed eye and ah imfaltering connigd, bnlr 
the tears and sobs of penitence, and i^e oatbnrsts of rap-* 
tmrons joy from 

<*^8oiib renewed^ 

And Bias foiglTeii/' 

played too' strong for the hardy yeterto. His neartpwav 
timehed, and the tear was seen to kindle the eye and siaHr 
down the farrow of his manly cheek* Say not the man 
of courage can not weep. 

On Monday morning he asked my father to retire with 
Um to the woods; To this he readily assented, and, as 
they were passing idbng in silence and the song of tW 
worshipers had died upon their ears, addressing my fiither, 
he said, ** Mr. iB^ley, I am goings to communicate to yon 
some things which I wmt yoa to promise me yon wili 
never divulge." My father replied, "If it will not afieef 
any but ourselves, then I promise to keep it forever." By 
this time they were fsr from the encampment in the 
depths of the forest. They were alone ; no eye could set 
them, and no ear could hear them, but the eye and ear of 
the great Onmipresent. Sitting down on a log, the Q«n 
eral commenced to tell the story of his heart and disclos«t 
its wretchedness ; what a great sinner he had been, and 
how merciful was God in preserving him amid all the con* 
flicts and dangers 'of the wilderness. While he thus nn» 
burdened his heart and told the anguish of his sin* wounded 
spirit, his lip quivered and the tears of penitence fell from 
his weeping eyes. They both fell to ^ earth and, pros- 
traie, cried aloud to God fcnr mercy and salvation. The 
pmitentwas pointed to Jesus as the alm^ty Savior; and 
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liter a long and agonising straggle tlie gats of etsraal liii 

was entered, and 

"HymM of Joy prodainfld ttwgh lieiwa 
Th« trtmiiflis of a Kml fisghmi.'* 

Then from the old yeteran, who immsdiatslj qmag to 
his feet, there went np a shoat toward heaTsn whkh mads 
the woods reaonnd with ila ^adnsss. LesTiag mj fiithsr 
he started for the camp, like the man healed at the Beaa- 
fifdl Qate, leaping, and praising Qod, so that the fiutsr 
and fiarther he went, the loader did he shout glcny to Ood* 
His appearance startled the whole encampment ; and when 
my father arrived he found an immense crowd gathered 
around him, to whom he was declaring the goodnesa of 
God and his power to save. Approsehing him, my lather 
said, "General, I thought we were to keep this matter a 
tecietr' He instantly replied, ''O, it b too glorious for 
&at. If I had all the world here I would tell of the 
goodness and mercy of Qod I** 

At this time he joined the Methodist Episcopal Churoh, 
lived a consistent, happy Christian, and died in the open 
sunshine of a Savior's love. If there is any one^ of all 
the pioneers of this valley, to whom the country owes the 
largest deht of gratitude, that one is Qenend Simon Ken- 
ton. His body slcieps on the waters of Mad river, about 
ax miles north of ^mesfield, and 

•*Wli«n that irlndlBg ttTMoa iliaU OMM to Sow, 
And thoM inrrooBdiiig hilli exiii no aofo, 

His sleeping dust reAnimste shall rise. 
Bursting to life at the last tmmpet's sound; 

Shall hear a part in nature's grand assise. 
When son, and time, and stars no mon ai» fowkL" 

But to the narrative. Nothing transpired during the 

winter, save occattonal visits from the Indians, who stole 

several horses and sometimes succeeded in taking a few 

prisoners, one or two of whom were killed. Notwith- 

standing the return of spring was dreaded, fearing h 
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would be an oceasiooi fot great depredationa on the pnrt 
of the Indians, it passed without any hostile invasion. 

I will here give an account of the manner of adminis* 
tering justice in certain cases in Uiose times. Almost all 
fien? countries become places of refuge for criminals who 
flee from justice. Many of this description had fled frottk 
the older states, and had taken up their abode in Ken* 
tucky. To proride against this, ihe Legblature of tW 
state passed what was termed the vagrant act. It opera*- 
led on this wise. When any person was Ibund without 
employment or any visible means of obtaining a liveli-* 
hood, he was taken up, and after having been advertised 
ten days, was sold to the highest bidder for a dbort time# 
say two or three months. All that was eanied above the 
necessary costs was given to himi at the end of service* 
A good-looking and well-dressed man was found in the 
town of Washington who had no employment. He wafr 
taken up, and, on examination, Jbitnd to bc^ a ganibler^- 
who was eorruptii^ the morals of the youth. The magis- 
trate informed him, if he did not leave the place in a dborf 
time he would put the law in force against him. Tlum 
warning was entirely disregarded, and adccnrdingly the 
gentleman was taken up and sdd to a blacksmith^ who 
ehflined him to the anvil-block and made him blow and 
strike all day, and at night he was put in the county 
prison. Thus he was obliged to do the honest though 
hard work of blowing and striking till his term expired, 
when he left for parts unknown, with a very bad opinion 
of the law. 

If such a law were put in force in our towns and cities, 
the innumerable hordes of gamblers and loafers that infest 
ihem would soon become as scarce as musketoes in mid- 
winter. 

When the fall of the year came, we found ourselves 
scarce of provisions lor ih» coining wintev; yet we wom 
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sot destitate of the nerer-faiKng itaples of tlie baek* 
voodsman; namely, hominy, buffalo, yeniflon, end bear- 
meat; and any man can live well on these, and coma ovi 
ki aad hearty in the spring. 

In the spring of 1789 my Isther pnrehased some land 
la the Tidnity of Stockton's station, near where the town 
^ Fkmingebnrg now stands, and we removed into the 
woods, three-qnarten of a mile from the station. This 
was the frcmtier hoose of the settlement, there being none 
between it and the Ohio rirer. The honse was boilt ef 
ronnd logo fran the forest trees: tbe fast story made ef 
ibe largest we were able to pnt np; the second story of 
smaller ones, which jutted orer two or three feet, to pre* 
▼ent any one from climbing to the top of the house. The 
ehinmeys were built on the inside. The door was made 
of puncheon slabs, six inches thick, and was barred on 
the inside by strong iron staples dri?ea into the logs on 
both sides, into which w^e placed strong bars. In the 
upper part of the house there were port-holes, out of 
which we could shoot as occasion might require ; and, as 
no windows were allowed, they also answered for tiie pui^ 
poses of light and ventilation. The house for our colored 
people was built in the same way, aad immediately ad- 
joining the one in which the family lived. My father 
treated his slaves with great tenderness — more like chiV- 
dren than servants. He never punished one of them, to 
my Tecollection. They were all taught to read, and we 
all joined together in praise and prayer to Ood. I have 
often thought that slavery existed in my father's flEunily 
only in form, and that it was in the power of every mas- 
ter to enjoy all the benefits resulting from servitude, with- 
out the evils too often, alas! connected with it. 

Our houses being thus strongly consUucted, and all of 
us armed with a gun and plenty of ammunitioa, we were 
always prepared for war. While jBome were engaged in 
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workiug, others acted as sentinels. About the middle of 
April the Indians paid a visit to our new home. Thej 
came in the night, while my father was engaged in family- 
prayer, and rapped, with a wiping stick, three times on 
the door. The dogs barked most furiously, and the time 
for prayer having ended, the time of watching having 
come, every one of us seized our guns, and hastened to 
our posts. The night was so dark, it was impossible for 
us to discover any one. After some time all things be- 
came quiet without, and some laid themselves down to 
sleep, while others kept watch till welcome day dispelled 
our fears. With great caution the door was unbarred 
and opened, and, on examination, the tracks of three In- 
dians were found as they passed over the neWly-deared 
field. Believing it was the purpose of the Indians to steai 
horses, and ours being in the woods, my father took Im 
rifle and went to hunt them. As he proceeded cautiously 
on his way, he came to a ridge, on ascending which h» 
perceived a smoke rising up from the other side. Stealth* 
ily advancing, he saw the camp of the Indians, one of 
whom was sitting up, and the other two were lying down. 
He crept back slowly, and, taking another direction, he 
soon found the horses, and returned home. As soon as 
he returned, he sent to the station to give the alarm. It 
was ccmsidered best not to go out in quest of the Indians 
that night, but that all should keep on the look-out, and 
thus be prepared for them should they make an attack. 
That night they took six horses, and started for the Ohio 
river, which was distant about seventy miles. Captain 
Cassady immediately started in pursuit, and on the sec- 
ond day overtook them ; but, fearful of the consequences, 
they left the horses, and fled with such celerity that they 
were not overtaken. 

During the summer they stole several horses and killed 
a few persons, but made no formidable attack on any 
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hnase or staticm. We were Tinted again bj tke ladiaaa 
the followmg spring. It was the time of sogar making. 
It was in the night, and we were boiling sugar water* 
The distance of onr camp from the boose was about Ibrt j 
rods. All at once we were startled bj what we supposed 
to be the hooting of several owls» and shortlj after ws 
heard a low whistle from a ehaiger. The obrioos design 
which we gathered from these moyemeats, was that thej 
intended to snrroond ns. Mj mother, who was with bs» 
being accnstomed to Indian strategy and warfare, was not 
in the least intimidated; beside she had passed throogh 
too many dark and bloody scenes to be £unt>hearted. 
Approaching the colored man» sbe said, ** Indians! Stand 
behind that tree; let the fire bun till yon think we have 
reached home; then throw a bncketfnl of water on the 
ire, slip out in the dark, and run home as soon as yon 
etin." The fidthful servant obeyed all these directions; 
and the Indians, being thwarted in their purposes, recon* 
ncMtered the houses. My father being absent from home, 
mother assumed the command, and, directing all to their 
posts, told ns to sUmd firm, and not fire a gun till we were 
sore of our mark. The dogs set up a howl, as if they 
were frantic, tfll about midnight, when all became quiet. 
The Indians passed on to another settlement, where they 
took a prisoner and several horses, and then started foi 
the river. 

The ever-vigilant Captain Gassady, with his minute- 
men, were soon on the trail, and urged the pursuit so 
hotly, that on the second day they came on them so sud* 
denly, that they fled, leaving their prisoner, and receiving 
the fire of the whole party. They made their escape with 
their wounded, and the company returned. 

An event occurred about this time, of a most melan* 
choly character, and which threw a gloom over the whole 
eommunity. A young man, who was employed as a spy^ 

4 
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fkad vasy of oownB, dressed like mi Indian, in coming into 
the statioai, saw a young lad with his gun coming towani 
him. He ran behind a tree, and made a n<HB6 like an In* 
dian, fer the purpose of frightening &e hoy. The boy, 
on seeing this, and supposing him to be a Teritable la* 
dian, also took to a tree. When the spy looked out from 
his retreat, to see the boy ran, the boy, who was on Hhm 
watch, instantly fired, and the unfortunate tfj fdl dead 
on the spot. A similar occarrenee came rery near hap* 
pening witli myself. One of our neighbors, named Jaek 
Williams, had been oat to watch a deer-lick. Seeing tarn 
coming on a cow-path, lor the purpose of alarming me, 
he jumped behind a tree and gave an Indian whoop, snp^ 
posing I would run. I drew up my gun, and would haro 
shot him if he had not cried out for quarters^ in honest 
old Anglo Saxon. He was much alarmed, and was doubt* 
less satisfied that it was entirely too haaardous to repea* 
the trick. 

We all lived in constant danger, and exjtosed to deatb ; 
and although there were s]»es constantly ranging between 
the settlements and the Ohio river, from limestone to B^| 
Sandy, yet the Indians would come in undiscovered, and 
kill our friends, and steal the horses. We had to depend, 
for our daily Mvmg, on the hunters, and what we could 
kill ourselves of the wild game. This gave me an early 
love for the chase, which grew with my growth and 
strengthened with my etrength, till I had almost, at the 
age of sixteen, become an Indian in my habits and feel* 
ings. The cotmtry was infested with wolves, and they 
were remarkably daring and impudent. They would at- 
tack grown cattle, and kill colts and two-years old cows. 
While hunting the cows one morning in the woods, in 
cmnpany with a lad a little older than myself, we heard a 
cow bellowing at a piteous rate ; and, supposing it was In* 
dians trying to decoy us, we csept up with the tread of a 
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mt, aad, Irani the top of <1m ridlge, lookad a?«r and mv 
fre wolres hftnging on to a lai^ eoir, whik ike ww 
ttraggling to free henelf, wad aimmg far Ikmm. As abo 
eame toward as, m todk the beat poahion we eoald, and 
waited ti&eir arrival. We fired bj ooiieert» kflUng two, 
■ad wounding a tfaffd. The wolves inataatlj loosed dieir 
hfAd, ran a few paces, and set np a teirible howL Pear* 
ing a fresh supply of ^s ierodoos animal, we ran home, 
and retuming with help, to see what was done, we firand 
twD» and tracked the other by its blood some distanoe. 

Sach were the dangers and haidahipa towhieh we were 
eonstantly exposed, that my father sold out his posiss 
nous, and remored to Bonrbon eoonty, sad settled en 
irhat was then ealled the Gane Bidge. Th» was in the 
spring of 1790. 

The land pnrehaaed by my fatfier was a part of an nn* 
hroken eane*brake eztendmg far twenty miles toward what 
was called the Little Monntun. We had to cat oat roads 
before we eonld haul the 1^ to baild oar eabins. The 
e»ie was so thick and tall, that it was almoat impossiUs 
for a horse or eow to pass throngh it We first eat the 
Mae, and gathered it into piles to be bnmed. This waa 
performed by a cane-hoe. Hie next thing waa to plow, 
which was done by first evtting the esne roots with a 
ooalter fastened to a stock of wood, which was ealled the 
bhie boar. This tamed no farrow; and hence it was nee- 
srnary to fallow it with the bar i^Mar, which turned over 
the sod. 

My father had two eongregatiens, one at this plaee 
and the other at CoBCOid, both of which were prosperovu. 
Many were gathered into the Church and devoted to re- 
ligion. 

Here my father opened a high school, in which waa 
taught the languages as well as the highw branches of 
an English education. It was the first school of the kind 
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in the state; aad ten or twelv6 young men were edu- 
cated here who afterward became Presbyterian preachers* 
Judged Trimble and Milto here learned their first grata* 
mar lesson. This institation flourished for a number of 
years. The subject of education was of great importance 
in ^e early settlement of the country ; but its importanoe 
increases in proportion to its growth and adyanoemenw 
The mind of man on his entrance into our disordered 
world, is destitute of knowledge of erery Idnd, but ia ca- 
pable of vast acquiremeoits and prodigious ezpaasUn; 
and on this his happiness and usefulness depend. But it 
must be acquired by education ; and whatever opens the 
door to facilitate this object^ will be productive of the 
greatest good, both to the individual and the community 
at large. The expansion of the mind makes the man, 
therefore> this gem of the greatest value ought to be 
sought after with interest by the whole mass of mankind ; 
and, instead of pursuing, with so much avidity, the things 
which belong to the body, and are only calculated to grat* 
ify the animal passions uid appetites, and alone to pro* 
mote that kind of happiness which is the lowest of which 
man is capable, the whole world, and every man and 
woman in it, ought to regard the improvement of the 
mind as the most valuable acquisition within their grasp, 
both for here and hereafter. It was the purpose of Qod, 
in the very constitution of the human naind, that ho should 
be wise ; and that in this consists alone his true greatness 
and unending, consummate felicity. On this depends the 
happiness of social intercourse, the enjoyments of all civil 
and religious privileges, the advancement hi the arts and 
sciences, and the commerce of the world. Indeed, it raises 
man from the common level of a beast and brutish enjoy- 
ments, to the exalted dignity of a rational being. Is it 
not for a want of a proper conception of the great worth 
of the improvement of the mind» that it is so much neg- 
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kcAei, and so litde aoagbt aftert Igaonaoe, libi a d«ep 
md dadk elo«d, has httag orcr the mind of aaa, aad luia 
obaewed the brilliaal rays of Ihia haOowod mtoUeotaal 
nm; and bmt few in the world, vmfmnAfljt hkim Mt 
ha warmiaf rays, or aecn the glorj of ita brightDaaa; 
and jet it ia wHlua tlie leaah of all, in a greator or la* 
degree. 

E^eiy good man, ererj lorer of liia ooimtry, oTerj bad 

man ov^t to nae faia isflaaDoa to eMowage and anatam, 

wkk Ua property and by tba adnealion of hia ebildren, 

erary effort to banufa the ewaed monatar ignoranee from 

a«r bafppy eoontry. A man may boaat of hia patnotfam, 

and hia exeeeding great love of oar free and happy in- 

slitalkHia, bnt if he n^()aota to lend hia aid to the woilt 

«f edneation, he doaa moat enqphatieany eontradiet» by hia 

aondset, hia- prefc arion, and, like aO other aneh men, may 

jnatly fee branded with the diagmoalbl appellation of hyp- 

aoriAe. Will men make tlda boaat kmd and roeilnrova: 

kK^ at thehr diildnn at home; and, when not yoked np, 

Ifte their oxen, to wotk, they are ranning at large, and 

i^ot the leaat attention paid to the improrement of their 

amda. If they can hare the benefit of a pnbUo aehool 

Ibr three montha in the winter, it ia tery well; for, at thia 

time of year, they haTe no nae for them, and it eoata 

them nothing to send them to aehool. Now, my fiiend, 

kt me ask yon a question : Which wonld yon rather aee: 

yonr son go ont into the world with the atUunmenta of a 

good, sonnd, English education, and be able to asaoeiato 

with the wise, and good, and great; or set him down on a 

farm a noyice, and, in point of intelligenoe, but a rery 

little above the horse he plows with? If you prefer the 

last, I pity both you and your children. If you hare any 

thing to give your children, do, for their sakes and for 

the sake of society, put aome of it into their heada; for 

you would feel much better to see your son or daughter 

4* 
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jK)or, but wue, than to see bim a rich fool, the butt an<t 
ridicule of society. And let me ask the parents, what 
kind of a man do you think he would be, who would 
marry your daughter, if a rich fool; or how mean must 
the man be, that would marry a fool for her riches? 
Make them intelligent, for men of intelligence will seek 
such for their companions throiigh life. 

The facilities for education are now opening in almost 
erery part of the country, and this inraluable fortune for 
your children can now be had on easy terms. Smbraoo 
it; do not curse your offspring with being the dupes cmd 
servants of their better-edueated feUow-roitiizens. An igno- 
rant man must always remain a LUiput in inteUect, and 
a Tom- Thumb-being in society, comparatiTely speak- 
ing. A few years since, when the subject of instruction 
was enjoined on our people from the pulpit, the excuse 
then was, "We have no institution of our own; none con- 
yenient." Now we have gotten up several, and the hard 
times is now the grand excuse; so there seems to be a 
lack of disposition. Beflect soberly on this m^hty ques*- 
tion, and decide on the side of duty, and not of ddlars 
and cents; for it does appear to me, that if a poor man 
could be justified for theft on any principle whatever, it 
would be to steal to educate his cluldren. 
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CHAPTER II. 

OHA&AOTXB OY TBS BAOKWOODBMAB. 

I ruEBt, it proper, before p roeeeding fuiber widi my 
Banrathre, to gire the reader aa aeeooni of aome of llie 
earij setdera of the weatetn oovatrj, denominated bock- 
iroodsmen. On this sttbjeet I hope mj readera will par* 
don me, sbonld thej tbmk I indulge in a too bigUj- 
wroaght eiil<^ of their character. I am well aware that 
^1088 who are not aoqnainted with the sceaea and eireun* 
staneeB of those early daya, will be disposed to regard a 
description of the deeda of daring and the heroism dia> 
played by the hardy picmeer, aa the product of an ezaber- 
ant fsDcy instead of plain, miTamished matter of faot. 

To reHere the mind of the reader on this pomt, I will 
here state that nothing shall be chronicled by me which is 
not a veritable histosy of my life and times. ''Truth 
needs not the foreign aid of ornament;" and the Iseta 
which I am prepared to communicate are many of tbem 
more wonderful and interesting than fiction. I hare no 
doubt that had these pioneers lired in other ages, they 
would have ranked with the deified heroes of antiquity. 

The stream of inunigration which continued to pour in 
from the older states into all parts of the western country, 
roTused all the natiye jealousy of the Indians, and they 
concentrated all their powers to keep the white man from 
seizing their rich hunting-grounds and robbing them of 
the homes and graves of their fathers. £very Indian 
swore his child upon the altar of eternal hatred to the 
white BUin. So constant, persevering, and daring wurs 
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the attaclss of tlie Indians upon the frontier settlements, 
that all the force which could be raised was not sufficient 
to repel their invasions. 

It was found to be absolutely necessary to change the 
policy from that of a defensiye to an ofifensiye war. Ac- 
cordingly, General Washington taised an army for the 
purpose of carrying the war into the enemy's coimtry. 
The coinmand of this army was given to General Harmar. 
^he history of i^is ill-fated eampaign I riiall not stop here 
to relate ; suffice it to 8ay» that it only serred to wkei ih» 
appedte of the Indians and gire them a keener r^ish £or 
deeds of reresge and oruelty. Soon after followed ibm 
defeat of St. OUdr, wliich added fuel to the flames ; and 
tiie Indians, fiashed with success and full of hope of being 
able finally to drive the wbite man from their buntings 
grounds, made the conflict desperate mdeed. It wae a* 
dity of gloom and darkness to the white popuUriioii, aiuL 
it seemed doubtful which would gain the mAstery. Hun* 
dreds of the early settlers ami their families were butoh* 
ered by the Indians* Many who retired for the night 
were surprised and murdered, and the glare of their bum*' 
ing habitations, shooting up amid 4he darkness, told the 
surrounding settlements of the work of death. 

To prevent this state of things, and as the only way to 
be secure from the surprise of the savages, the ehoioeeft 
mem of the country were selected as q)ies. Men of the 
greatest integrity, couragci, and activity, and who were 
well skilled in all the modes of savage war&re» were 
chosen, and among the number I will mention the namea 
of William Bennet, Mercer Beason, Duncan M' Arthur^ 
Nathaniel Beasley, and Samuel Davis. These men were 
dressed like Indians. They were to guard the passes of 
the Ohio from Maysville to Big Sandy, While some of 
these were passdng up the river between tiiese two poinla 
others were comiiig down, so tiiat it was almost iooiposfthik 
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Ibr tiie Indians, in any considerable nvmben, to eroM 
over from the Ohio side withoai discorery. When they 
did cross the riTer, the selUements were apprised of the 
^t and pnt on their gnard. These sentineb often ea« 
ooantered great hardship and dangers. The ordeals 
through which they passed were abundantly snflleient to 
test the courage of the stoutest heart 

On one occasion M'Arthnr and Daris stopped at the 
moath of the Seioto rirer, where Portsmonth now stands, 
and went across the bottom to watch a deer-lick, well 
known, near the foot of the hill. It was a foggy morning, 
and an object conld not be discerned distincUy fifty yaida 
off. M' Arthur stopped and Darn crawled up to the bek 
with the stealth of a cat When he straightened himself 
up to look into the lick, instantly he heard the sharp eraek 
of a rifle, the ball of which whistled by his head* Theiog, 
together with the smoke of the gun, prerented the Indian 
from seeing wheUier he had effected his object. Without 
moYing out of his place, Dayis raised his gva and the 
moment the Indian stepped out of the smoke of his rifle he 
fired, and the savage fell dead in his tracks. M'Arthur, 
knowing that the firing was in too quick succession to be 
made by one person, ran up to the spot; but no sooner 
had he reached it than they heard the yell and rush of 
many Indians. They instantly started for the river, and 
being covered, in their retreat, by the dense fog, they 
reached their canoe and darted out into the stream. 

Some time during the next season, M' Arthur went to 
watch the same lick. He had not been seated long in his 
Uind tOl two Indians made their appearance and were 
coming directly toward him. As the best and safest 
course he chose the boldeet, and With a firm nerve and 
steady aim he fired. Whiz went the ball, and down fell 
one of the Indians. The other, instead of running, stood 
«till. Several other Indians, hearing the report of tho 
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gun, came running to die itck» wherenpon M'Arthuv 
sprang from his hiding-place and bounded airaj. Ab he 
ran they fired upon him, and one of the balk striking his 
powder-horn, drove the splinters into his side. Not seeing 
him fall, they started in hot pursuit Bemg exceedingly 
fleet-footed, he distanced them so far that they slackened 
their pace. He aimed his oourse for the rirer, and find- 
ing his faithful companion watting lor him they pudied 
out into the stream. Scarcely had they reached the mid* 
die of the stream ere they were saluted with the yell id 
the savages on the bank. Fearing they might be fired 
upon, they redoubled ^eir energy, and the swift canoa 
vped oyer the miiace like a bird. They soon were out o€» 
the gunshot of the enemy, and reached in safety th» 
other shore. 

As a further illustration of a backwoods life, I will heio 
gtve the reader an account of some deeds of noble daring 
which occurred in Ohio : 

As early as the year 1790 the block-house and stocks 
ade above the mouth of the Hockhooking river was a 
frontier post for the hardy pioneers of the North-western 
territory. There nature was in her undisturbed lirery 
of dark and thick forests, interspersed with green and 
flowing prairies. Then the forest had not heard the sound 
of the woodman's ax, nor the plow of the husbandman 
opened the bosom of the earth. Then the beautiful prai* 
ries waved their golden bloom to the God of nature ; and 
among the most luxuriant of these were <liose which lay 
along the Hoekhocking vatiey, and espedally that portioa 
of it on which the town of Lancaster now stands. Thia 
pUtce, for its beauty, its richness of soil, and picturesque 
scenery, was selected as a location for an Indian villi^. 
This afforded a suitable place lor the gambols of the In* 
dian sportsman, as well as a central spot for coneentrati&g 
the Indian warriors. 
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Here the tribes of the weet end north met to coaiieeI» 
md from this spot led forth the war-path is dMbrent 
direettoiis. Upon one of those occasioiis, when the war 
wpint mowed mightilj among those sons of nafcuie, and 
&e tomaliawlc leaped in its seidibard, and the q>ifits of 
^ir friends, who had died in ^e field of hattk, visited 
Ihe warrior in his night Tisioas and sailed kmdlj for 
reTenge, it was ascertained at the gairisoii abore the 
month of the Hodchoeking river, itmi the Indians wers 
gaihering in great nnmbers for the pnrpose of striking a 
blow on some post of the frontiers. To meet this crisis, 
two of the most skilled and indefatigahle spies were dis- 
patched to watch thm movements and report White 
tokd M'Oelsnd, two spirits that never qnailed at danger, 
and as unconqnerable as the Ljbian lion, in the month of 
October, and on one of those balmy days of Indian sum* 
mer, took leave of their follows and moved on throngh 
the thick plnm and has^ bwhes with the noiseless tread 
of the panther, armed with their unerring and trastj 
rifles. They continued their march, skirting the prairies, 
till they reached that most remarkabie prominence, now 
known by the name of Monnt Pleasant^ the western term- 
ination of which is a perpemdicnlar cliff of rocks of some 
himdreds foet high, and whose summit, from a western 
view, towers to the clouds and overlooks the vast plain 
below. When this point was gained, our hardy qiies 
held a position from which they could see every movement 
of the Indians below in the valley. Every day added a 
new accession of warriots to the c<»npany. They wit- 
nessed their exercises oS horae-raeing, running foot-races, 
jumping, throwing the tiMuahawk, and dancing — ^the old 
sachems looking on with thi^ir Indian indifference, the 
squaws engaged in their usual drudgery, and the children 
m their playfol gambols. The anival of a new war-party 
was greeted with terrible shouts, which, strikmg the mural 
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face of Mount Pleasant, were driren back in the vaiioas 
indentations of the surrounding hills, producing reverbera- 
tions nnd echoes as if ten thousand fiends were gathered 
at a universal levee. Such yells would have struck terror 
to the hearts of those unaccustomed to Indian revelry. 
To our spies this was but martial music — strains which 
waked their watchfulness, and newly strung their veteran 
courage. From their early youth they had been always 
on the frontier, and were well practiced in all the subtilty, 
craft, and cunning of Indian warfare, as well a$ the feroc- 
ity and bloodthirsty nature of these savage warriors. 
They were, therefore, not likely to be insnared by thw 
cunning, nor without a desperate conflict to fall victims to 
their scalping-knives or tomahawks. On several occa- 
sions, small parties left the prairie and ascended the mount 
from the eastern side. On these occasions the spies would 
hide in the deep fissures of the rocks on the west, and 
again leave their hiding-places when their uninvited and 
unwelcome visitors had disappeared. 

For food they depended on jericed venison and com 
bread, with which their knapsacks were well stored. 
They dare not kindle a fire, and the report of one of their 
rifles would bring upon them the entire force of the Indi- 
ans. For drink they depended on some rain-water which 
still stood in the hollows of some of the rocks ; but in a 
short time this store was exhausted, and M'Cleland and 
White must abandon their enterprise or find a new supply. 
To accomplish this most hazardous enterprise, M'Cleland, 
being the oldest, resolved to make the attempt; and witli 
his trusty rifle in his hand and thdr two canteens strung 
across his shoulders, he cautiously descended^ by a circui- 
tous route, to the prairie, skirting the hills on the north, 
and under covert of the hasel thickets he reached the 
river, and turning a bold point of a hill, he found a beau- 
tiful spring within a few feet of the river, now known by 
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the name of the Cold ^ring, on the farm of D. Talmadge^ 
Esq. He filled his canteens and retained in safety to his 
vatcbfnl companion. It was now determined to ha^e a 
fresh supply of water e^ery day, and this duty was per- 
formed alternately. 

On (»ie of these occasions, after White had filled his 
canteens^ he sat a few moments watching the limpid ele- 
ment as it came gargling ont of the bosom of the earth, 
when the light soand of footsteps caaght his practiced ear« 
and upon taming roand he saw two squaws within a few 
feet of him. Upon taming the jat of the hill, the eldest 
sqaaw gave one of those far-reaching whoops pecaliar to 
Indians. White at once comprehended his perilons sitaa- 
tion. If the alarm should reach the camps or town, he 
and his companion must inevitably perish. 8elf-prdsenra- 
tion compelled him to inflict a noiseless death on the 
squaws, and in such a manner as, if possible, to leave no 
.trace behind. Ever rapid in thought and prompt in ac- 
tion, he sprang upon his victims with the rapidity and 
power of the lion, and grasping the throat of each sprang 
into the river. He thrast the head of the eldest under the 
water. While making strong efforts to submeige the 
younger, who, however, powerfully resisted him, and 
daring the short stmggle with this young athletic, to his 
astonishment she addressed him in his own language, 
though in almost inarticulate sounds. Releasing his hold 
she informed him that she had been a prisoner for ten 
years, and was taken from below Wheeling, and that the 
Indians had killed all the family, and that her brother and 
herself were taken prisoners, but he succeeded, on the 
second night, in making his escape. During this narra- 
tive White had drowned the elder squaw, and had let hei 
float off with the current, where it would not probably be 
found out soon. He now directed the girl to follow him, 
and with his usual speed and energy pushed for the 

6 
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mount They bad scarcely gone half vay vhcn they 
heard the alarm cry some quarter of a mile down th«» 
stream. It was supposed some party of Indians, retum* 
ing from hunting, struck the river just as the hody of the 
squaw floated past. White and the girl succeeded in 
reaching the mount, where M'Cleland had heen no indif- 
ferent spectator to the sudden commotion among the Indi-^ 
ans. The prairie parties of warriors were seen immedi- 
ately to strike off in erery direction, and White and the 
giii had scarcely arrived before a party of some twenty 
warriors had reached the eastern acclivity of the mounts 
and were cautiously and carefully keeping imder cover. 
Soon the spies saw their swarthy foes as they glided frona 
tree to tree and rock to rock, till their position was sur- 
rounded, except on the west perpendicular side, and all 
hope of escape was cut off. In this perilous condition, 
nothing was left bat to sell their lives as dear as possible, 
and this they resolved to do, and advised the giri to escape 
to the Indians and tell them she had been taken prisoner. 
She said, '<No! death to me, in the presence of my own 
people, is a thousand times sweeter than captivity and 
slavery. Furnish me with a gun, and I will show you I 
can fight as well as die. This place I leave not. Here 
my bones shall lie bleaching with yours, and should either 
of you escape you will carry the tidings of my death to 
my few relations." Remonstrance proved fruitless. The 
two spies quickly matured their plan of defense, and vig- 
orously commenced the attack from the front, where, from 
the very narrow backbone of the mount, the savages had 
to advance in single file, and without any covert. Beyond 
this neck the warriors availed themselves of the rocks and 
trees in advancing, but in passing from one to the othei 
they must be exposed for a short time, and a moment's 
exposure of their swarthy forms was enough for the un- 
erring rifles of the spies. The Indians being entirely 
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^orant of how many were in ambnieade, made them the 
more eaatioiu how they advaneed* 

Afiber brayely maintaining the fight in front and keep» 
ing the enemy in eheek, they dieooTered a new danger 
threatening them. The areh foe now made erident prep- 
arations to attack them on the flank, which could be meet 
tfnecessMly done by reaching an iaolated rock lying in 
one o( the rayines on the aoathem hill-nde. This rook 
once gained by the Indians, they could bring the spies 
mder point-blank shot of the rifle without the possibilitj 
of escape. Our braye spies saw the hopelessness of their 
flitaation, which nothing could ayert but a braye oompan- 
kn and an unerring shot. These they had not; but the 
braye neyer despair. With this imp«iding fate resting 
upon them, they continued oahn and calculating, and as 
unwearied as the strongest desire of life and the resistanoe 
of a numerous foe couM produce. Soon M'Cleland saw a 
tall and swarthy figure preparing to qiring from a coyerl 
8o near to the fatal rock that a bound or two would reaA 
it, and all hope of life then was gone. He felt that aB 
depended on <me single adyantageous shot; and although 
but an inch or two of the warrior's body was exposed, 
and that at the distance of eighty or a hundred yards, he 
resolyed to risk all, coolly nosed his rifle to his face, 
and shading the sight with his hand, he drew a bead so 
sure that he felt conscious it would do the deed. He 
touched the trigger with his finger; the hammer came 
dbwn, but in place of strikmg fire, it broke his flint into 
many pieces ; and although he felt that the Indian must 
reach the rock before he could adjust another flint, he pro- 
ceeded to the task with the utmost composure. Casting 
his eye toward the fearful point, suddenly he saw the war- 
rior stretching eyery muscle for the leap; and with the 
agility of the panther he made the spring, but instead of 
reaching the rock, he gaye a most hideous yell, and his 
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dark body fell and rolled down the steep into the valley 
below. He had evidently received a death shot from some 
unknown hand. A hundred voices re-echoed, from below, 
the terrible shout. It was evident that they had lost a 
favorite warrior as well as being disappointed, for a time, 
of the most important movement. A very few minutes 
proved that the advantage gained would be of short dura- 
tion; for already the spies caught a glimpse of a tall, 
swarthy warrior cautiously advancing to the covert so 
recently occupied by his fellow-companion. Kow, too, 
the attack in front was renewed with increased fury, so as 
to require the incessant fire of both spies to prevent the 
Indians from gaining the eminence ; and in a short time 
M'Oleland saw a warrior making preparations to leap to 
the fatal rock. The leap was made, and the Indian turn- 
ing a somerset, his corpse rolled down the hill toward his 
former companion. Again an unknown agent had inter- 
posed in their behalf. This second sacrifice cast dismay 
into the ranks of the assailants, and just as the sun was 
disappearing behind the western hills the foe withdrew for 
a short distance, to devise some new mode of attack. This 
respite came most seasonable to our spies, who had kept 
their ground and bravely maintained the unequal fight 
from nearly the middle of the day. 

Now for the first time was the girl missing; and the 
spies thought that through terror she had escaped to her 
former captors, or that she had been killed durin/ac the. 
fight ; but they were not long left to conjecture. Th@ girl 
was seen emerging from behind a rock and coming to them 
with a rifle in her hand. During the heat of the fight she 
saw a warrior fall who had advanced some distance before 
the rest, and while some of them changed their position 
she resolved at once, live or die, to possess herself of his 
gun and ammunition; and crouching down beneath the 
underbrush, she crawled to the place and succeeded in 
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f^r enterprise. Her keen and watclifnl eye had earlj no- 
deed the fatal rock, and hers was the mysterious hand hy 
which the two warriors fell; the last heing the most 
mtrepid and bloodthirsty of the Shawnee tribe, and the 
leader of the company which kOled her mother and sis- 
ters, and took her and her brother prisoners. 

Now, in the west, arose dark clouds, which soon oyer- 
spread the whole heavens, and the elements were rent 
with the peals <^ thunder. Daikness, deep and gloomy, 
shrouded the whole heavens: this darkness greatly em- 
barrassed the spies in their contemplated night escape, 
supposing that they might readily lose their way, and ac- 
cidentally fall on their enemy; but a short consultation 
decided the j>la& ; it was agreed that the giri should go 
foremost, from her intimate knowledge of the localities, 
and another advantage might be gained in case they 
should fall in with any of the parties or outposts. From 
her knowledge of their language, she might deceive the 
sentinels, as the sequel proved ; for scarcely had they de- 
seended a hundred yards, when a low whist from the girl 
warned them of their danger. The spies sunk silently to 
the ground, where, by previous engagement, they were to 
remain till the sign^ was given, by the girl, to move on. 
Her absence, for the space of a quarter of an hour, began 
to excite the most serious apprehensions. Again she ap- 
peared, and told them she had succeeded in removing 
two s^itinels to a short distance, who were directly in 
their route. The descent was noiselessly resumed, and 
the spies followed their intrepid leader for a half mile in 
the most profound silence, when the barking of a dog 
at a short distance apprised them of new danger. The 
almost simultaneous click of the spies' rifles was heard by 
the girl, who stated that they were now in the midst of 
the Indian camps, and their lives now depended on the 
most profound silence, and implicitly following her foot- 
5* 
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steps. A moment afterward, the girl was accosted by A 
squaw, from an opening in her wigwam : she replied in 
the Indian language, and, without stopping, still pressed 
forward. In a short time she stopped, and assured the 
spies that the village was now cleared, and that they had 
passed the greatest danger. She knew that every leading 
pass was guarded safely by the Indians, and at once re- 
solved to adopt the bold adventure of passing through 
the center of the village, as the least hazardous ; and the 
sequel proved the correctness of her judgment. They 
now steered a course for the Ohio river, and, after three 
days' travel, arrived safe at the block-house. Their es- 
cape and adventure prevented the Indians from their con- 
templated attack ; and the rescued girl proved to be the 
sister of the intrepid Corneal Washburn, celebrated in the 
history of Indian warfare, and as the renowned spy of 
Captain Simon Kenton's bloody Eentuckians.* 

Robert M'Cleland was afterward, in 1794, a spy in' 
Wayne's army ; and few men were ever his equal in ac- 
tivity, courage, and enduring perseverance; and, as we 
are giving specimens of the backwoodsmen, we will fol- 
low M'Cleland in the history of his life, as it was known 
and narrated by others. Colonel John M' Donald, in his 
Sketches of the West, and who was also a spy in Wayne's 
army, and personally acquainted with M'Cleland, gives 
the following account of him : 

General Wayne, to secure his army from the possibik 
ity of being ambuscaded, employed a number of the best 
woodsmen the frontier a£Ebrded to act as spies or rangers. 
Captain Ephraim Eibby, one of the first settlers of Co- 
lumbia, above Cincinnati, commanded the principal part 
of the spies. A very effective division of the rangers was 



*I am indebted to Qeneril Sandenon, of Lancaster, for this intersstiag 
URfttiTe 
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commanded bj Captain William Wells, who had been 
taken prisoner by the Indians when a youth. He grew 
to manhood with them, and was well acquainted with all 
their wiles and stratagems. Abont eighteen months pre- 
rious to this campaign, he left them and returned to civ- 
ilized life; he was well acquainted with seyeral of their 
languages, and could conrerae fluently. Attached to his 
command were a few choice spirits. Henry Miller and 
his brother Christopher had been both taken piisonen 
when quite young, adopted into an Indian family, and 
reared up with them ; and Henry lived with them till he 
was twenty-four years of age. About this time, although 
adopted into all their customs and manners, he thought 
of making his escape, and returning home. This he c<»n- 
munlcated to his brother Christopher, and tried to per* 
suade him to accompany him ; but all his arguments were 
meffectual. Christopher was rery young when made a 
' captiye ; he was now a good hunter, an expert woodsman, 
and, in the full sense, a free and independent Indian. 
Henry set off alone, and arrived safe in Kentucky. Cap- 
tain Wells was well acquainted with him during their cap- 
tivity, and knew that he possessed that firm intrepidity 
which would render him a valuable companion in time of 
need. To these were added Messrs. Hickman, Thorp, 
and M'Cleland. Colonel M'Donald says he was one of 
the most athletic and active men on foot that has ap- 
peared on this globe. On the grand parade at Fort 
Greenville, where there was a very little declivity, to 
show his activity he leaped over a road-wagon with the 
cover stretched over it. The wagon and bows were eight 
feet high from the ground. Captain Wells and his four 
companions were privileged gentlemen in camp, <^nd only 
called on to do duty on certain special occasions, and when 
on duty went well mounted. The headquarters of the 
army being at Fort Greenville, in the month of June Gen- 
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eral Wayne dispatched Captain Wells, M'Cleland, and 
Miller, with orders to bring into camp an Indian prisoner, 
in order that he might interrogate him as to the future 
intentions of the Indians. They proceeded with cautious 
steps through the Indian country, crossed the St. Mary's, 
and thence proceeded to the Auglaize river, without meet^- 
ing any straggling Indian. In passing up the Auglaize 
they diflcorered a smoke, and, dismounting, tied their 
horses, aiid proceeded cautiously to reconnoiter the ene- 
mj. They found three Indians camped on a high, open 
}»ece of ground, clear of brush or underwood. Thej 
found it would be difficult to approach within gunshot, 
without being discoyered. At a proper distance from 
their camp, they saw the top of a tree which had been 
blown down, and full of leaves. Believing this would 
answer their purpose, and screen them from .observation, 
they returned, went round, and crept on their hands and 
kneeswith the noiseless movement of' the panther. The 
Indians were engaged roasting their venison, talking and 
laughing, not dreaming that death was stealing a march 
upon them. Having arrived at the fallen tree, their mode 
of attack was soon settled. They determined to kill two 
of the enemy, and take the third prisoner. M'Cleland, 
who was almost as swift on foot as a deer, was to catch 
the Indian, while to Miller and Wells was confided the 
duty of shooting the other two ; one was to shoot the one 
on the right, and the other the one on the left; and at 
the sharp crack of their rifles, two fell; for their aim was 
at the heart. Before the smoke of the powder had risen 
sue feet, M'Cleland was running at full stretch, with tom- 
ahawk in hand, for the Indian. The Indian bounded off 
at the top of his speed, down the river. But, continuing 
in that direction, he discovered that M'Cleland would 
liead him, and he turned his course. The river here had 
a bluff banki about twenty feet higbk When he came to 
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(be bank, be sprang down into tbe riyer» tbe bottom of 
which was soft mud, and be rank up to bis middle. At 
ihis moment, M'Cleland came to tbe top, and sprang on 
him without hesitation. As they were waUowing in tbe 
mire, tbe Indian drew bis knife; li*Cleland raised bis 
tomahawk, and told him to throw down bis knife, or be 
would instantly kill him. This be did, and surrendered 
without further resistance. Bj this time. Wells and bis 
comrade came to tbe bank, and discorered that they were 
both sticking in tbe mud* As tbe prisoner was now 
secure, they went round and helped drag tbe prisoner out 
of the mud, and tied him. He was yery sulky, and re* 
iiised to speak either English or Indian. One went for tbe 
horses, while the other two washed the prisoner. When 
washed, be turned out to be a white man, but still refused 
to speak, or give any account of himself. After they bad 
scalped the dead, they set out, with tbe prisoner, to bead- 
quarters. While on their return, Henry Miller began to 
admit the idea that it was possible tbe prisoner might be 
his brother, whom he bad left with tbe Indians some years 
previous. Under this impression, be rode along side of 
him, and called him by his Indian name. At tbe sound 
of bis name be started, and eagerly inquired how be came 
to know bis name. The mystery was solved ; the pris* 
oner was indeed Christopher Miller, bis brother. A mys- 
terious Providence appeared to have placed Christopher 
Miller in a position by which his life was preserved. Had 
he been standing on the right or left, be would have 
been kiUed. When they arrived at camp, tbe prisonci 
was placed in the guard-house. General Wayne fre- 
quently interrogated him; he continued sulky. Captain 
Wells and Henry Miller were constantly with him, and at 
length prevailed on him to relinquish his thoughts of 
returning to savage life, and to join with his brother and 
white friends. He finally assented to their proposition. 
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TSta» released* cmd well moimted* and became one of 
Wells-'s party. 

As soon as Captain Welk and company had rested 
tihemselYes and horses* they were anxious foi another ad* 
yenture with the red men. Time without action becomesi' 
▼ery irksome to such stirring spirits. Early in July they 
again left Greenyille. Their company was now increased^ 
by the addition of Christopher Miller. Their orders w^re- 
to* bring in prisoners. They pushed through the country, 
fdl mounted, dressed* and painted in the best Indian style* < 
Near the Auglaize* they met a single Indian* and called 
on hun to surrender. This Indian* notwithstanding there 
were six to one* refused to obey : he leveled his rifle* and». 
as the whites approached* he fired* but missed his mark^, 
and took to his heels. The undergrowth of brush was so^ 
lliick* that he gained on them. M'Cleland and Christo" 
phei Miller dismounted* and M'Cleland soon overtook- 
him» The Indian* finding himself overtaken*. turned* and% 
made a blow at M'Cleland with his rifle; and as M'Cld— 
and's intention was not. to kill* he kept him ai bay* tiir 
Miller came up ; then they closed in on him, and mader 
him prisoner. They then returned to headquarters* at' 
Fort Greenville. Their prisoner was a powerful Pott»* 
watamie cmef* whose prowess and courage were scarcelj 
equaled. As Christopher Miller had acted his part on 
tins occasion to the satisfaction of his comrades^ he had»- 
as he merited* their entire confidence. 

As it is not the intention to narrate all the acts of these' 
spies attached to Wayne's army* although it would be a 
most interesting narrative to western readers* we have 
selected a few of the adventures performed by Captain 
Wells and his intrepid companions* and especially of Rob- 
ert M'Cleland. History* in no age of the world* tur- 
nishes so many instances of repeated acts of bravery* aa 
were performed by the frontier men* especially of western 
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Pennsylraaiay Yugima, and Kentaekj; jet Iheae aeto of 
despecatioii were so frequently repeated by nimibors» that 
they were scarcely notioed at the time as being any other 
than the oommon oecnrrenees of the day. There can be 
no donbt that during Qeneral Wayne's campaign, Weik 
and his comrades brought in not less than twenty prison- 
ers, and hilled more than an equal number. Desperate 
as they were in combat, thai bravery was only a part of 
their merit, as the following circumstance will show: 

On one of their tours through the Indian conntry, aa 
they came to the bank of the rirer fit. Mary's, they diseor* 
ered a family of Indians coming up the rirer, in a canoe. 
They dismounted, and concealed tbemselres near Uie 
bank of the river, while Wells went upon the bank, in 
open view, and called to the Indians to come over ; and, 
as he was dressed like them, and could apeak their Ian- 
goage as well as themselves, and they not expecting an 
raemy in that part of the country, without any su^icion 
of danger, came over. The moment the canoe struck the 
shore. Wells heard his comrades cock their rifles, as they 
prepared to shoot down the whole company. Bat who 
ghould be in the canoe but Wells's Indian father and 
mother — ^with whom he had lived — and their children I 
He called on his comrades, who were ready to pour the 
deadly fire, to desist. He then informed them who these 
Indians were, and solemnly declared that if any one did 
injure one of them, he would put a ball through his head. 
He said to his men, that that family had fed him when 
hungry, clothed him when naked, and kindly nursed him 
when sick, and, in every respect, were as kind and affec- 
tionate to him as they were to their own children. This 
short, ps^thetic speech found its way to the sympathetic 
hearts of his leather hunting-shirt comradcis, although 
they would have made but a shabby i^earance, on being 
introduced to a fashionable tea party, or into a splendid 
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ball-room, among polished grandees, or into a ceremo- 
nious levee, to pass through unmeaning becks, bows, and 
courtesies. The present was a scene of nature and grati- 
tude. They all at once entered into their leader's feel- 
ings. There never was a truly-brave man who could 
hold back his tear of sympathy at the joy, grief, or sor- 
row of his fellow-man. It is the timid coward who is 
cruel when he has the advantage. These hardy soldiers 
approved of the motives of their captain, threw down 
their guns and tomahawks, went to the canoe, and shook 
hands with the trembling Indians in the most friendly 
manner. Captain Wells assured his Indian friends they 
had nothing to fear from them, and advised them, as Gen- 
eral Wayne was coming with an overwhelming army, to 
make peace, and his Indian father to take his family, and 
get out of all danger. They then bid them farewell, and 
they departed in haste. This act does honor to the hearts 
of these desperadoes in fight, and shows largely that 
real gratitude of heart which alone belongs to truly-brave 
men. 

Early in the month of August, when the main army 
bad arrived at the place where Fort Defiance was built. 
General Wayne wishing to know the intentions and situa- 
tion of the enemy, dispatched Captain Wells and his com* 
pany to bring in another prisoner. The army now lay 
within forty-five miles of the British fort at Ihe mouth of 
the Maumee river, and they would not have to travel far 
till they would find Indians. As the object was to take 
a prisoner, it was necessary for them to keep out of the 
way of large parties. They went cautiously down the 
Maumee till within two miles of the British fort, where 
stood an Indian village. All being dressed and painted 
as Indians, they rode into the village as if they had come 
from the fort, occasionally stopping and talking with the 
Indians in their own language. Na suspicion was excited, 
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the Indians belieying ihej were from a distance, and had 
come to take part in the expected battle. 

After they had passed the village some distance, thej 
met an Indian man and woman on horseback, who were 
returning from a hunting expedition. This man and 
woman were made captires without resistance. Thej 
then set off for headquarters. As they were proceeding 
up' the Maumee after dark, thej came near a large en- 
campment of Indians, who were merrily amusing them- 
selves around their camp fires. Their prisoners were 
ordered to be silent under pain of instant death. They 
went round their camp with their prisoners till they got 
half a mile above them, where they halted to consult on 
their future operations. After consultation they con- 
cluded to tie and gag their prisoners, ride back to the In- 
dian camp and give them a rally, in which each should 
kill his Indian. This they did — ^rode boldly into the In- 
dian camp and halted, with their rifles lying on the pom- 
mel of their saddles. They inquired when they had heard 
of General Wayne and the movements of his army? how 
soon and where the battle would be fought? The Indians 
who were standing around them were very communica- 
tive, and without suspicion. At length an Indian, who 
was sitting some distance from them, said in an under- 
tone of voice, and in another tongue, to some who were 
near him, that he suspected that these strangers had some 
mischief in their heads. Wells overheard what was said, 
and gave the preconcerted signal, and each fired his rifle 
into an Indian not six feet distant. At this instant the 
Indians arose with their rifles in their hands, and as soon 
as Wells and his party fired they wheeled and put spurs 
to their horses, laying with their breasts on the horses 
necks, so as to lessen the mark for the Indians to fire at. 
They had not got out of sight of the camp fire till the 
Indians shot at them. As M'Gleland lay close on his 
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borse's neok he was shot, the ball passing under his shoul- 
der-blade and coming out at the top of his shoulder 
Captain Wells was shot through the arm on which he 
carried his rifle, and it fell. The rest of the party or their 
horses received no injury. 

There was in this terrific encounter a display of confi 
dence and self-possession almost unparalleled. They had 
escaped in so many desperate combats that they seemed 
to be entirely insensible to danger. ~ As they had no rivals 
IB the army, they aimed to outdo all their former exploits. 

To ride into an enemy's camp and enter into conversa* 
tion with them, without betraying the least appearance of 
trepidation or confusion, shows how well their hearts were 
steeled. Their actions of real life even rival the fictions of 
the Grecian poet. Homer sendd forth his invincible hero, 
protected by the invulnerable panoply of Jupiter, to make 
a night attack upon the enemy. Diomede makes the sue* 
cessfiil attack upon sleeping foes. Not so with our west^ 
em heroes. They boldly went into the midst of the 
enemy while their camp fires were burning bright and 
they were on the watch, and openly commenced the work 
of death. After having performed this chivalrous act, 
they rode at full speed to where their prisoners were tied, 
mounted them on horses, and set off for Fort Defiance. 

Wells and M'Oleland were severely wounded, and to 
Fort Defiance, a distance of thirty-five miles, they had to 
ride before they could rest or have the aid of a surgeon. 
One of the party was dispatched at full speed for a guard 
and surgeon. As soon as the tidings of the wounds and 
perilous condition of the spies reached the fort, without a 
moment's delay a dispatch of the swiftest dragoons and a 
surgeon were off to meet them. Suffice it to say, that 
they arrived safely in camp, and the wounded recovered 
m a short time ; and as the battle was fought and a brill- 
iant victory won a few days after, these brave and daring 
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spirits were not engaged in further hostilitiet. The war 
with the Indians was closed with a ksting treaty of peaee 
in 1796. 

It will he natural for the reader to wish to know what 
became of those brare men— of Thorp, Hickman, and the 
two Millers. Concerning these history is silent ; hut like 
many other valorous backwoodsmen, if living, may reside 
in some poor cabin in the far west, unknown and unhon* 
ored. The brave Captain Wells fell, during the last war 
with England, on the 16th of August, 1812, near Fori 
Dearborn, at the mouth of the Chicago river. He was 
slain in an unequal combat, where sixty-four whites were 
attacked by upward of four hundred Indians. He fell, 
lamented by his whole country, and never fell a bolder or 
more intrepid spirit. Nothing more is heard of the 
intrepid M'Cleland till 1812. This hardy, brave, and ao- 
tive backwoodsman had returned to St. Louis from an ex« 
pedition across the Rocky Mountains. He had been to 
the Pacific Ocean, at the mouth of the Columbia river. 
Such a tour through uncultivated, unpeopled oceans of 
prairie, and such labor through the tempestuous bursts of 
storm, sleet, and snow that whiried in almost continual 
tornadoes around the bights of frightful rocks which com* 
pose these dreary mountains, where winter eternally reigns; 
such a tour, I repeat, was equal to the daring genius of a 
man like M'Cleland. 

Washington Irving, in his Astoria, gives the following 
description of M'Cleland. He says he was a remarkable 
man. He had been a partisan under (General Wayne in 
Lis Indian wars, where he distinguished himself by his 
fiery spirit and reckless daring, and marvelous stories were 
told of hb exploits. His appearance answered to his 
character. His frame was meager but muscular; show- 
ing strength, activity, and iron firmness. His eyes were 
dark, deep set, and piercing. He was restless, fearless. 
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but of impetuous and, sometimes, ungovernable temper 
He was invited by Mr. Hunt, the partner of Jacob Astor» 
to join the party for the mouth of the Columbia river. 
This he did, about four hundred and fifty miles up tho 
Missouri river, and for the special purpose of taking 
revenge on a party of Indians that had robbed him and 
his partner — Crooks — some time before. This robbery, 
by the Sioux, was instigated by Emanuel Lisa, the lead* 
ing partner and agent of the Missouri Fur Company* 
. This intelligence so roused the fiery temper of M'Cleland, 
that he swore if he met with Lisa in the Indian country 
he would shoot him on the spot — a mode of redress per- 
fectly in unison with the character of the man and the 
code of honor prevalent beyond the frontier. 

I will close the history of this extraordinary man by 
giving one more specimen of his character. In returning, 
after sufferings almost indescribable, in passing across to 
the mouth of the Columbia river, his fare was no better. 
In company with Mr. Stewart and five others, they were 
robbed of all their horses by the Blackfeet Indians, in the 
fall of 1812, and had to combat all the perils of the jour- 
ney on foot. On a certain occasion, to avoid coming in 
contact with the perfidious savages, it was thought safest 
by all but M'Cleland, to cross some stupendous mountains 
than go round. At this M'Cleland demurred; and not- 
withstanding the remonstrances of his comrades, he 
turned a deaf ear and left them, and took his own way. 
Some days after, when they passed the top of the mount- 
ain, they saw M'Cleland at a distance in advance travers- 
ing the plain, and whether he saw them or not he showed 
no disposition to rejoin them. On the eleventh night after 
they parted, they met with signs of that wayward and 
solitary being, M'Cleland, who was still keeping ahead of 
them through those solitary mountains. He had en- 
camped, the night before, on a small stream, where they 
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tmnd the embers of tbe fire by which he slept, and the 
lemains of a miserable wolf on which he supped. The 
uezt day at ereniag, almost starred to death and with 
no prospect of food, they stopped to encamp, when they 
saw a smoke at a distance, which they hailed with joy, 
hoping it was 8<»ne Indian's oamp, where they might 
obtain somethii^ to prevent them from starring. They 
dispatched one of their company to recoanoiter. They 
waited till a late hour for his return. On the next mom* 
ing they set oat early. They had not trayeled far till 
they saw their cmnrade, whom they hastened to meet, 
ia hope he had obtained somethbg for them to eat; bnt 
iif this he had none. The smoke had arisen from the fire 
<)f M'Cleland, which had broken ont while he was trying 
to catch some small fish. When the party reached the 
place they found the poor fellow lying on a parcel of with- 
ered grass, wasted to a perfect skeleton, and so feeble he 
eonld scarcely raise his head to speak. The presence of 
his old companions seemed to revive him ; but they had 
no food to give him, lor they were almost starved them- 
selves. They urged him to arise and accompany them, 
but he shook his head* It was all in vain, for there was 
no prospect of relief, and he might as well die where he 
was. After much persuasion they got him on his feet, 
and while some shared the burden of carrying his rifle, he 
was cheered sad urged forward. After one or two days' 
Iravel they succeeded in killing an old rundown buffalo 
bull, which preserved the whole party from starving. 
Suffice it to say, that the party sustained themselves 
through the winter, and the next spring arrived safely at 
St. Louis. From this M'Cleland returned to the wilder- 
ness, and there is no certain account of where or how he 
died. 

Thus, reader, we have conducted you along with the 
history of one of those intrepid and fearless spirits who 

6* 
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were the pioneers of the vast vest, and he is a good spec* 
imen of all the rest. It will take many' volumes to record 
the daring deeds and the indescrihable saflFerings of those 
who penetrated the vast wilderness which now has risen 
to a mighty empire. Their dauntless and daring spirits 
have passed off unknown, unhonored, and unregarded; a 
new race has followed after, who are now reveling in all 
the luxuries of the richest and most fertile spot on the 
globe. 

An anecdote is told of one of those adventurous trap* 
pers, who had been trapping and trading for some years 
in the mountain passes, and came with his furs to St. 
Louis. He sold all his peltry and buffalo-robes, and had 
received three checks on the bank. He went into the 
bank to draw his money. His dress and appearance were 
those of a backwoods trapper, and the bank room being 
filled with the gentry, they looked upon his greasy buck- 
skin hunting-shirt and leggins as though they feared he 
would touch them and spoil or soil their delicate clothing ; 
and after looking all round the room and its inmates, he 
threw down his first check; this was cashed. He then 
threw down his second, and then his third. The gentle- 
men began by this time to look at one another, and the 
cashier said, " Where are you from, sir ?" The trapper 
replied, "Just from the moon, sir.'' '*How did you get 
down, sir?" "Why, I just greased my hunting-shirt, sir, 
and slid down on a rainbow." 

Here, gentle reader, permit me to record my testimony 
with others, and say to you and to generations unborn, 
that there never lived a nobler race of men on the green 
earth, than those pioneers of the great valley of the Mis- 
sissippi, from Finley and Boone down to General William 
Henry Harrison, who had the honor and glory of closing 
the long and bloody British and Indian war, which had 
lasted for more than fifty years ; and no man, of any taste 
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or genius, can read the accounts of the settlement of this 
rast wilderness, and the daring deeds of yalor displayed 
hy the first adventurers, without feeling the highest de- 
gree of admiration at their patriotism and unflinching per- 
severance. While every young and true-hearted Ameri- 
can will feel himself identified with them» and hare a filial 
regard for their memory, while he beholds them, like a 
Boone, a Kenton, a Finley, and a Stewart, treading the 
lonely desert, and braving the horrors of savage rage and 
fury, amid the distress of famine and war, he admires 
their courage, and is interested with the thrilling accounts 
and their narrow escapes from death, as well as their per- 
severance and toil in turning this most de%htfiil and 
richest of all countries into the fruitful field and smiling 
garden, and opening the way for millions of our race to 
enjoy the inestimable bles^ngs of religion and libertf. 
No class of men ever acted more nobly, or conferred a 
greater temporal blessing on posterity ; nor did ever any 
make greater sacrifices ; danger, poverty^ and death were 
their constant companions. It is said by a wise man, that 
ingratitude is a sin of greater magnitude than witchcraft; 
and thousands now live at their ease, and roll in their 
wealth, who can not feel toward those brave men as I do. 
They stood, with gun and tomahawk in hand, between 
our mothers and their children and the incensed and re- 
vengeful rage of the red man. They were our guardians 
from savage barbarity; their names were precious then, 
and still are to those for whom they ventured their lives 
and their all. In those days of blood and carnage all 
were warriors. Our mothers, like the women of Amasonia, 
were trained to war, and could handle the rifle with great 
dexterity, and the children were trained up to be soldiers 
from childhood. A boy ten years old was counted able 
to carry arms, and fight ; and at sixteen would enter the 
regular service. One of this age was enlisted as a soldier 
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in the last war; his captain asked him, "John, can you 
ride and carry a gun?" "I can try, sir." "Can you 
shoot, John?" "I can try, sir." " Can you fight Indi- 
ans, John?" *'I can try, sir," said the lad. At one 
time, when on a scouting party with his captain, they 
were chased by a body of Indians, and crossing a prairie 
one pressed them hard. The captain said, "John, can 
you light off when we get to those woods and shoot that 
Indian?" He sprang from his horse, drew his rifle to his 
£ace, and fired ; down fell the Indian. After they arrived 
at camp the captain called him up and said, "John, when 
I enlisted you, I was afraid that you would not stand fire, 
but would run." John said, " I am not one of that breed, 
sir." 
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CHAPTER III. 

LIFE IH THX BACKWOODS. 

Thx first Settlers could not have sustained themselves^ 
had it not been for the inld game that was in the country. 
This was their principal subsistence; and this they took 
at the peril of their lives, and often many of them came 
nea^ starving to death. Wild meat, without bread or 
salt, was often their food for weeks together. If they 
obtained bread, the meal was pounded in a mortar, or 
ground on a hand*mil]. Hominy was a good substitute 
for brea^y or parched com pounded and sifted, then 
mixed with a little sugar and eaten dry; or mixed with 
water was a good beverage. On this coarse fare the peo< 
pie were remarkably healthy and cheerful. No com-^ 
plaints were heard of dyspepsia: I never heard of this 
fashionable complaint till I was more than thirty years 
old ; and if the emigrants had come to these backwoods 
with dyspepsia, they would not have been troubled long 
with it ; for a few months' living on buffalo, venison, and 
goody fat bear-meat, with the oil of the raccoon and opos* 
sum mixed up with plenty of hominy, would soon have 
effected a cure. 

Their children were fat and hearty, not having been 
fed with plum-pudding, sweetmeats, and pound-cake. A 
more hardy race of men and women grew up in this wil- 
derness than has ever been produced since; with more 
common sense and enteiprise than is common to those 
who sleep on beds of down, and feast on jellies and pre- 
serves ; and although they had not the same advantages 
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of obtaining learning that tlie present generation have, 
yet they had this advantage — ^they were sooner thrown 
- upon the world, became acquainted with men and things, 
and entirely dependent on their own resources for a living. 
A boy at the age of sixteen was counted a man in labor 
and hunting, and was ready to go to war ; and now, one 
of that age hardly knows the road to mill or market. 

Their attire was in perffect keeping with their fare. 
The men's apparel waa mostly made of the deer's skin. 
This, well dressed, was made into hunting*shirts, panta- 
loons, coats, waistcoats, leggins, and moccasins. The 
women sometimes wore petticoats made of this most com- 
mon and useful article ; and it supplied, almost univers- 
ally, the place of shoes and boots. If a man was blessed 
with a linsey hunting-shirt, and the ladies with linsej 
dresses, and the children with the same, it was counted 
of the first order, even if the linsey was made of the wool 
of 'the buflalo. On some occasions, the men could pur- 
chase a calico shirt; this was thought to be extra; for 
which they paid one dollar and fifty cents or two dollars 
in skins or furs. And if a woman had one calico dress to 
go abroad in, she was considered a finely-dressed lady. 
Deer's hair or oak leaves was generally put into the moc- 
casin, and worn in place of stockings or socks. The 
household furniture consisted of stools, and bedsteads 
made with forks driven into the ground and poles laid oa 
these, with the bark of the trees, and on this beds made 
of oak leaves, or cattail stripped ofif and dried in the sun. 
They rocked their children in a sugar trough or pack-sad- 
dle. The cooking utensils consisted of a pot, Dutch oven, 
skillet, frying pan, wooden trays and trenchers, and boarda 
made smrooth and clean. The table was made of a broad 
slab. And with these fixtures, there never was a heartier^ 
happier, more ho^itable or cheerful people. Their inter- 
ests were one, and their dependence on each other waa 
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iadispensable, and all things were common. Thus nnited, 
they lived as one famflj. Thej generally married early 
in life — Ihe men from eighteen to twenty-one, and the 
girls from sixteen to twenty. The difficulties of eonk' 
mencing the world were not so great; and, as both parties 
were contented to begin with nothing, there was no look* 
mg out for fortunes, or the expectation of living without 
labor. Their affections were personal and sincere, which 
constituted a chief part of their domestic happiness, and 
endeared them to home. The sparkling log-fire in the back* 
woods cabin, the gambols of half a dozen cheerful, healthy 
children, and the smiles of the happy wife and mother, 
made an earthly paradise. Nothing could excite more 
hilarity than a backwoods wedding. Most generally, all 
&e neighborhood, for miles aroimd, were invited ; and if 
it was in the winter, there would be a l<^-heap or two 
somewhere near the cabin. Around these fires the men 
assembled with their rifles ; the women in the cabin ; and 
if there was a fiddler in the neighborhood, he must be 
present at an hour stated. The parson, if one could be 
had, if not, the Justice of the Peace, called the assembly 
together, then the couple to be married. After the cere* 
mony was over, and all had wished the happy pair much 
joy, then, if it could be had, the bottle passed round ; the 
men then went some to shooting at a mark, some to 
throwing the tomahawk, others to hopping and jumping, 
throwing the rail or shotdder-stone, others to running foot* 
races ; the women were employed in cooking. When din* 
ner was ready, the guests all partook of the very best 
venison, bear-meat, roast turkeys, etc. This being over, 
the dance commences, and, if there is no room in the 
eabin, the company repair to or near one of the log-fires ; 
there they dance till night, and then they mostly return 
home ; yet many of the young people stay, and perhaps 
dance all night on a rough pundieon floor, till the moc- 
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casiBS are worn through. The next day is the infair: the 
same scenes are again enacted, when the newly-married 
pair single off to a cabin built for themselves, without 
twenty dollars' worth of property to begin the world with, 
and live more happily than those who roll in wealth and 
fortune. 

I recollect, when a boy, to have seen a pair of those 
backwoods folks come to my father's to get married! 
The groom and bride had a bell on each of their horses' 
necks, and a horse-collar made of corn-husks on each 
horse, to pay the marriage fee. The groomsman had a 
bottle of whisky in his hunting-shirt bosom. When they 
had entered the house, the groom asked if the parson was 
.at home. My father replied that he was the parson. 
Then said the groom, '' May it please you, Mary M'Lain 
and I have come to get married. Will you do it for us ?" 
" Yes," replied my father. "Well, then," said the groom, 
^'we are in a hurry." Soothe knot was tied, and the 
groomsman pulled out his bottle of whisky to treat the 
company. He then went out, and took the collars off 
the horses of the bride and groom, and brought them 
in as the marriage fee; and soon alter they started for 
home, in Indian file, with the bells on their horses open, 
to keep the younger colts which had followed them 
together. 

The manner in which the cabins were built, I have de« 
scribed elsewhere. The chimneys were built on the inside 
of the house, by throwing on an extra log, three feet and 
a half from the wall, on which to build the chimney ; 
from this it was carried up with sticks and clay, to the 
roof of the house, and some two feet above it. The whole 
width of the house was occupied for a fireplace, and 
wood ten or twelve feet long could be laid on; yrhen 
burned in two in the middle, the ends could be pushed 
up, BO as to keep a good fire through a long winter's 
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ught When there was but (me bed in the cabin» it was 
ao sign that you would not hare a good night's rest; 
for, after supper was over, and the feats of the daj about 
hunting were all talked over, the skins were brought 
forth — bear, buffalo, or deer — and spread down before a 
spariding fire, and a blanket or buffalo robe to cover with ; 
snd jou. could deep sweetlj as the visiona of the nighl 
roU over the senses, till the morning dawn announced the 
approach of day. There were no windows, and but one 
opening for a door ; this was generally narrow, and the 
^tter made of two slabs, or a tree split in two, then 
hewed off to the thickness say of six or eight inches, then 
set up endwise, and made with a berel to lap o?er. 
The fastenings consisted of three large bars, fiastened to 
staples in the walls. The floor, if not of the earth, was 
of hewn dabs, and coyered with clapboards. These cab- 
ins, if there was some care taken in putting down the logp 
dose together, and they were scutched down» would make 
the 8weetei9t and healthiest habitations that man can live 
in. They are much hedthier than either stone or brick 
houses ; and I have no doubt but that there is a greater 
amount of health and happiness enjoyed by the inmates 
of the former than the letter. 

All the mills that the early settlers had, was the hom- 
iny block or a hand-mill. The water-mOls or horse-nulls 
were so far off» that it was like going on a pilgrimage 
to get a grist; and besides the toll was so enormously 
high— one hdf being required for grinding the other 
half — ^that they preferred doing their own milling. 

Almost every man and boy were hunters, and some of 
the women oi those times were expert in the chase. The 
ganae which was considered the most profitable and useful 
waa the buffalo, the elk, the bear, and the deer. The 
smaller game consisted of raccoon, turkey, opossum, and 
ground-hog. The panther was sometimes used for food, 

7 
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aad considered by some as good. The flesh of the wolf 
and wild-cat was only used when nothing else' could be 
obtained. 

The bnfi^Io is of the kine species, with a large hump on 
its shoulders, generally of a dnn color, with short, thick 
horns. The male bnffalo is distinguished from the female 
by hiving a short maAe. They go usnally in large droves 
or herds, feeding on cane in the winter. They frequent 
salt-Hcks ; and in going to and from these places they beat 
large roads. 

Bii^loes were abundant In Kentucky, and were used by 
the' first settlers as their most common food. They have 
a vety shaggy or woolly skin. The wool was often spun 
and woven into cloth by the women ; and sometimes it 
was mixed with raccoon fur and knit into stockings, whieb 
wiere very warm and serviceable. The fashionable clothes 
cut out of the finest French and English broadcloths, and 
made in such a style as to provoke the idea that they 
were designed to invite instead of protect us from the 
chilling blasts of winter, wOuld bear no (iomparison with 
the warm and comfortable clothing which wais worn at 
that day. 

After the wool was taken off, the hide answered a vain* 
able purpose. Being cut into strips and twisted, it made 
strong tugs, which were used for plowing. It was also 
made into plow-lines, bed-cords, etc. When dressed it 
was made into shoe-packs, or a kind of half shoe and half 
moccasin. The way of hunting the buffalo was in the 
following manner : A company was formed, well supplied 
with dogs and guns. Being mounted on horses, they 
started for the woods. When a herd was found, one of 
the company would creep up softly and fire into their 
midst ; then the whole company would rush in upon them 
with their dogs, which would throw them into confusion. 
After all had discharged their pieces the dogs would attack 
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ihem; and while they were engaged in fighti^ wMh the 
dogs, the hnnters would have time to reload and pume 
the chase. After the conflict was over they would return 
and collect the spoil. To enable the hones to carry them, 
they would 1»ke ami the entnuls and split them in two, 
and ihsn throw them over the paek-taddHes and carry 
them home. 

The elk is of the deer or moose species. It resemUes 
the deer Tery much 'm- form, hut it is much larger* It 
has large. branchii^ horns, which sometimes grow to an 
^lormoiis size. To look' at the forest of horns which they 
csny on their heads, one would Mnk it impossible for them 
ever to make their way through the woods. I have seen 
these antlers so large, that when set up on their points a 
man six feet high could pass under them without stooping. 
The flesh of l^e elk is coarse and durk, like that of the 
fan^alo, but has a good taste; is nutritious and eamly 
digested. This animal, like the buffalo, is gregarious m 
its habits. They go in large droves, and can be easily 
taken if the leader is first kiHed by the hunter. The 
leader is, generally, some old doe. If the hunter is sue-' 
cesslul in finding her out aad shooting her, the whole 
drove is thrown into confaenon and easily captured ; but 
if he be mistaken, on the first alarm they bound away 
with the velocity almost of lightning, and ran three or 
four miles in a straight line without stopping. They are 
very sagacious. If an old buck is wounded he will fight 
most desperately, and woe betide the man who comes 
within the swing of his horns. The skin of the elk serves 
many useful and valuable purposes. 

The bear seems to be 'sui ^e»mr, bearing no particular 
resemblance to any ol^fer animal in this country.. They 
are generally black, aind when ftit their skins- are well cov- 
ered with a loose' fur. - The flesh of the bear is the most 
delicious, as well as the most nutritioui^, of any food. 
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Wh«a 4ihe7 are fattened on beech-avts, tlie oii of this ant* 
mal le tbe mort penetratiBg of any m ^e world. Thm 
bear fieems to be an awkward, clumsy, inactiye animal; 
biii <iii0 ia far from being the case, as any one has reasoa 
to kiowwho has been cfaa«ed by then. They ean climb 
the highest trees with great facaMty. When lean liiiey can 
run with great rapidity and fight with tremendous haj, 
espeeially when wounded or b^peaved of their cubs. 
They will becoDBie snmeneely bA on good mast, so muA 
SjO that it is sometimes <tificult for them to move verj 
quaok]^. When rendered thus unwieldy, they will, by a 
peculiar instinoi^ seek some care in « rock or hollow trae^ 
where they will hibernate; and about the latter part«f 
Mareh, waking from their winter's sleep, they will eome 
forth to greet the <^ning spring. 

Should they wake at any time during the winter, th«|' 
will aot leave their place, but suck their fore-paws till ^tj 
fall asleep again. After dissection^ the alimentary oanat 
has been found to c<Hitain from one to two gallons of oiL 
This oil is pure and unmixed. Tarious conjecturies hav« 
been giyen to account for the existence of this cnl ; but tba 
most plausible is, that it is taken up by the absorbent voa* 
sels and thrown into the canal f<»r the purpose of supply- 
ing the wants of nature in the absence of food. If Uiey 
have young ones they will r^nain longer in and about 
their winter qutu-ters. Wh^i they come out they seek for 
some green y^^tables, especially for the nettle-weed, 
which they take as a medicine for its purgative properties. 
She bears hare from one to three cubs. At first they ara 
quite small, not much larger than a kitten. They are 
destitute of hair,- and blind till about the tenth day. Of 
all the young animals I hove ever seen they are the most 
uncomely. Notwithstanding their ungainly appearance, 
the mother is tenderly attadied to her cubs, and will pro- 
tect them to the last. 
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BetM seUom go III df0W or herds, «seept Ml 
of Augosty «fc wlii<A tune flieyflie cooaideiod by the hm* 
ters as the most ntma^ooB. The o«bs vsvaUy staj sriii 
tiieir dsau about a yoar, idiem thej start out to seek a 
linog (for themsdhres. Those aoiMais display « voader* 
M lostiBct They seem not only to he oompetssii j a d gsa 
of the best kind of mast, but they kaow exactly whom to 
iad it. They wSi go as dneofly from one part of Am 
eonntry lo the other, in qwat of ibod, as ihongh they im* 
dsistood thosonghly its |peogrs|ihy. They aet usth iron« 
dedal oonoert; and if one bear finds a place where maet 
Is ^good and plenty^ all in the woods will be apprised 
ef it in some way or oth^. They all seem to start ai 
once, taui no two of them together; Uit they all take the 
same ooone and anire at the same plaea. They prete 
4he beech-nut to any other food; next to thss the eheet* 
mit and chestnut oiJc; then the aoom. If all thess nnts 
happen to be plentiful in one year, the hunter knows pes* 
msely where to go to find the game, as all kind of 
prefer the beebh^nut. Should there be no beedi 
i&en he must go to the chestnut, and if these fail, to the 
white and blaok oak woods. These things Ibcm port of 
%e hunter's study. 

These animals become very poor in the summer and 
live on lesser animals, if they can take them, or upon the 
wild honey which they take horn the yellow-jacket or 
humblebee. They will turn over laige logs in quest of 
tiiis food^ The sting of the bees does not deter them, 
ospeciaDy if hungry. They will get all the honey, and 
then hasten to a bear-wallow or a branch of water, and 
throwing themselves into the same, will thus get rid of 
their assailants. At this season of the year they attack 
the swine, and have been known to carry off large hogs. 
Sometimes they are defeated when they get into a drove 
of hogs. Instead of running they will attask them, and 
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fi!eqiientLf bruin has to ran for a tree to sare lib Ule. 
O&ce mj oomrade in the woods heard a wonderful uoIm 
smoDg a gkag of hogs, and they came running from all 
quarters^ attracted by the grunting and squealing. . I£e 
erept up aoffely to see what was the earnse of all this.ccmi* 
motion, and found that they had treed a bear, who had 
stokn a pig from the gimg. He shot at the b^ar and 
wtfunded him. Brain, letting go all holds^ fell to tka 
ground, whereupon a hot contest ensued^ in which the 
swine were victorious, tearing iiieir enemy to pieces with* 
out mercy. They were also very troublesome in- our com*- 
fi^Ms about roasting-ear time — entering them in the nigkt 
said destroying the com. They sometimes attacked pev« 
sons and killed them. The himter, or backwoodsman, £ow 
all backwoodsmen were hunters, made his summer bao«m 
out of bear-meat. He would take out the fat and salt it-^ 
if he had salt — and then hang it up to smoke. The fat waa 
rendered into oil, which was put away in deer skins, neatly 
and cleanly dressed, for the purpose. This. oil served 
many valuable purposes to the hunter^ supplying the plaee 
of butter . and hog's lard. He could fry his venison and 
turkey in it; and if he had neither of these, it was admi- 
rable sop for his corn-dodger ; and when mixed with hia 
jerk and parched com^ was regarded as one of the great- 
est delicacies of a hunter's larder. 

The bear is hunted with dogs, and if they are v^I 
trained but few will escape. They are remarkably afraid 
of the dogs ; and as they will attack them no where else 
than at their hind legs, which sse very tender, they tree 
as soon as possible, and generally remain till the hunter 
can come up and shoot them. Sometimes, however, they 
will let go and fall fifty or sixty feet without doing them- 
selves the slightest injury. Often, when fat, they go to a 
hole in a tree and must be sought for. A well*trained 
hunter .can tell by the marks of the elawa in the bark of 
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tiie tree, whether the bear is holed or not. A tree or sap- 
ling is fallen and lodged against the one in which is the 
bear. If a tree should be near, the hunter takes a long, 
ahm pole, attaches some spunk or rotten wood to it, climbs 
up as far as the h<de, and, igniting the end, sets fire to 
the hole, which is Hlkd with rotten wood. He then de- 
scends and gets his gun, and awaits the appearance of 
bmin, who, being unable to stand the fire, rushes out in 
great rage and meets his fate. 

If he has made his den in the rocks, greater caution is 
necessarj; for if he should only be wounded, the hunter 
must be prepared for a swift retreat or a single combat 
with spear or tomahawk. These animals, m the fall, be- 
fore the time of mast, climb up trees, pull in the limbs, 
and gather the fruit, which is called lopping. Often the 
hunter steals up and kills them ; but if they should hap« 
pen to see him before he fires they let all go and Call 
down. 

Some fifty-six years ago, one of the first emigrants to 
Kentucky went out to cut a broomstick and saw a bear 
lopping. He concluded he could kill it with his ax, and 
crawling up noiselessly to the root of the tree, he no 
sooner arrived there than down came bruin at his feet. 
Mr. M. immediately made a blow with his ax, but it was 
dexterously warded off by the bear and wrested out of 
his hands. The bear then seized him by the left arm and 
disabled it. It then made an effort to seize him by the 
face, but the intrepid hunter caught the nose of the bear 
m his teeth and held him fast. In the struggle he was 
thrown down, but not disheartened ; he thrust his thumb 
into the eyes of the bear and gouged thorn both out of 
their sockets. Bruin screamed most piteously, and soon 
help came, when it was killed and the hunter relieved 
from his perilous position. Some years after, some of 
ytr. M.'s friends eonlinj^ eut to the west asked him. 
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*'How do yott and ih« be«r6 mftkeit?*' ffia >®I^F ^^'^v 
" They oan't stand Eentueky play. Ktmg and gottgiii|; 
are too liaM for them." 

The deer is the most heautifol wild animalr ths^ roama 
in Amerioan forests. They change dieir oolor three timee 
a year, and every winter tbey east tbeir horns* The ec^or 
Ijiey asemae m the sjmng is^ red^/in the faU it ia Uue^ and 
ii^ the winter it is- gn^. Thek dcitis are the moek valtta* 
ble when in the red or blue. In the gray they are weiih 
bui Ut<ile. The meat of tiiis aaimal Is the sweetest and 
most easily digested ol i^l anaoikal food. Who does not 
hke venison ? Besidesi they ate demdedly the oleflaest^ oi 
all animals, living entirely upon vegetables. No vegetiB^ 
ble poison a£Sects them, and they live all winter upon lau- 
rel. There is sc»ftething exceedingly strange in their aiu« 
Boal economy. They have no gaU, and, therefore, do not 
need this agent to digest their food. They herd mere^ ia 
the winter than in summer. The does have seldom uMurQ 
than iwo fawns, whose skins Mre covexed with white mnd 
red spots. They are careful to keep from their enemiea* 
which are many, and among which man is not the least* 
The fftwna have no seent by which they can be tracked by 
the wcflf or the dog ; a«d aa the dam leaves them when 
very young, this eonatitutes a great preservative. When 
liiey are hungry they Meat like a lamb, and the low wail 
falling upon, the keen and sensitive ear of the mother, she 
hastens to sl^)ply her young with food, which being ao- 
eompliehed she leaves them again. 

About June they b^n tp follow the doe^ and so<m learn 
to rum from their pursuers^ The dam is often decoyed 
and shot by the crafty hunter, whose fawn-like bleating 
brings her immediately into hie presence. The death* 
dealing ball pierees the madder's heart, and the fawn ia 
left to perish without her care. In giving this sound of 
distress, it often hi^ipena that other aninaals seeking prej 
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tre atlraeted bj it» and, coming tog«t1ier» a tenribla eon* 
ffiet ensues. The hnngry panther and bear, or the bear 
and wolf, meet in deadly conjQict, and one or the other 
JrUs a prey to the hnnter who witneeees the scene. 

Once, in company with my comrade, we were traTeling 
in the woods, and baring a load of meat on our backs we 
sat down to rest onrselyes. While we were resting, I said 
to my companion, "John, these log»— baring been newly 
tamed oyer — look as though a bear might be in the ricin* 
ity. Suppose I bleat him up." '< Do," said he. I then 
made a noise like a £awn in distress, and soon we heard 
file brush cracking. "Here he comes," said I, and, sure 
enough, old bruin made his appearance. Coming within 
two rods of where we were standing, he rose upon his 
Und feet, and placing his fore feet on a log looked all 
around for his prey. A ball from one of our rifles soon 
dispatched him. 

I have often brought wcdres within gunshot in like 
manner. 

But we are not done with the history of the deer. The 
akin was manufactured into almost all kinds of clothings 
such as hunting-shirts, waistcoats, pantaloons, leggins, 
petticoats, moccasins, sieres, wallets, and, sometimes^ 
shins. It was perhaps to the backwoods families the most 
useful of all animals. The dressing of deer skins did not 
require a long process. As soon as the skin was off the 
deei^s back, while yet wann and green, was the best time 
to begin the graining process, which was as follows: The 
bruns of the animal were dried on a board before the fire, 
then they were put into a cloth and washed out in warm 
water, which made a kind of suds, into which the skin 
was put, and after being well rubbed was taken out and 
wrung as dry as possible. Then it was pulled and worked 
orer a board, made for the purpose, till it was dry. It 
was then taken agam through the same process, with tht 
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exeeption that the bram water was stronger, and worked 
till it became soft, when it was bung up and smoked with 
rotten hickory wood for a short time, and was then ready 
for use. The ladies had but little time to devote to mak* 
ing clothes for the gentlemen, and but little was required, 
as the foshions were then as simple as the material out of 
which the clothes were made. They generally cut out 
the garment with a butcher-knife and used an awl in th« 
place of a needle, and the sinews of the deer insteiad of 
thread. With this article the moccasins are always made 
when they are made neatly, though sometimes they were 
made with a whang cut from the skin. A fauntimg-shirt 
made of this article will wear a long time. The hunting* 
shirt is a very comfortable garment in cold weather, and 
when worn awhile and well saturated with deer's tallow 
or bear's oil, will turn the rain like a goose's back ; and for 
the brush and green-brier there is nothing so good. 

The deer is taken by What is called still- htmlmg. Great 
skill is necessary in being able to find out and aceommo* 
date one's self to the habits of this animal. A skillful 
hunter can generally tell by the weather and the direction 
of the wind, where to go to find deer. As they are verj 
watchful, it takes a noiseless step and a good look-out tQ 
steal a march upOn them. As they often go to lieka, 
hunters make blinds near by in which they conceal them* 
selves. A great many are killed at night, being decoyed 
by the light of a fire. For this purpose a fire is built in 
the bow of a oanoe, which is left to float down the streamu 
The hunter can steer it directly toward them. The deer 
on the shore, becoming fascinated by the light, will gaae 
upon it till the canoe comes directly against them. Thn 
is generally considered an unfair way of hunting, and it is 
not used by the regular hunter. 

The panther, though much dreaded, is a fearful animal^ 
Und unless wounded will run at the first appearance of 
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iDiui or dog> and will tree as qviek as a eat. Wben sod 
denlj surprised, howerer, it is daageniiis. It is eanuro* 
rous, and makes prey of the lesser animals of Uie forest 
When hungry it is ezoeedingly feroeious and raTenous, 
and will attack a man. Their proper mode of attack is 
made by leaping from a tree upon their Tietim. They 
select a tree near to a deer-lick or path, and watch till 
they see the prey. When sufficiently near, with fearful 
precision they spring from their hiding-place upon the 
back of their victim, and fastening their long claws and 
teeth in the body, they hold them till they are exhausted 
with pain and fatigue and yield to death. They watch 
their prey, and will fight for it to the last. Their flesh is 
good to eat, and their skins, when well taaned, make good 
razor-strops and tolerably good shoes. 

The wolf is the most sneaking and thierish of all ani*- 
mals, and of the least use. He is seldom seen in the day- 
time, but prowls about and howls all night. He lives a 
prey on the world, is remarkably eowardly, and will never 
attack unless he has greatly the advantage, or is forced to 
fight The wolf, like all useless animals and obnoxious 
things, is very prolific, and were it not for their almost 
constant state of starvation, would soon fill the world. 
They have a kind of instinctive dialect. When they have 
been disappointed in seekbg their prey, they will set up 
the most terrific and hideous howling. One of them can 
make such a chorus of howls as to make you think there 
are a dozen. Their skin is worth but little, except, it is 
said, it is good for drum-heads ; and their flesh is never 
eaten, except by those who may be in a starving condition. 

The raccoon is a valuable animal, both as an article of 
food and for the fur. Its color is grayish. Its sldn, in- 
cluding, of course, the fur, in early times, was in good 
demand ; and the backwoodsmen used it as a kind of cir- 
culating medium in tbe absence of coin and bank ndes^ 
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and it was uniyersallj current, always being considered • 
lawful tender. Four coon-skins were considered a dollar, 
and such were vastly more valuable than an Owl Creek 
or Red Dog bank note, which often proved, to the pos- 
sessor, to be of no more value than a rag. The coon is 
domesticated with little labor, but he is quite mischievous 
as well as cunning and shy. Coons live on mast, and 
sometimes on flesh. They are great. lovers of poultry, 
and understand well the art of robbing a hen-roost. Thej 
are fond also, like the Frenchman, of frogs, which thej 
catch with great dexterity, and which they prepare for 
their meals with all the nicety of an epicurean. They are 
fond also of corn, and will enter the field and help them- 
selves bountifully. Many were the sports, in an early day, 
connected with coon-hunting. They are a nocturnal ani- 
mal, and hence they are hunted in the night. Dogs, well 
trained to the business, will find them and tree thenu 
When this is accomplished, the next thing is to cut down 
the tree or send up some one to shake them off. Many 
are the anecdotes that are told of coon-hunters. A laugh- 
able one is related of a clerical friend of mine during his 
younger days. He was out with a party one night coou- 
hunting, and the dogs having treed an old coon, it was 
determined, by the party, that our friend should climb the 
tree and shake him off, so that the dogs might catch him. 
Accordingly he ascended, and stealing softly from branch 
to branch, in search of the coon, he finally espied him 
snugly ensconsed on one of the topmost branches, a some* 
what interested spectator of the scene which was transact* 
ing below. Proceeding cautiously, he reached the limb 
below that on which was the coon. Raising himself up 
for the purpose of reaching the limb which he intended to 
shake, the one on which he stood was heard to crack and 
began to give way. He was now thirty feet from the 
ground. Aware of his perilous condition, he cried out to 
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his companions below, "I*m fulling." • Seeing his danger, 
and that nothing scarcely less than a miracle coald save 
him from death, Ihey besought him to pray. "Pray/* 
said he; "I haven't time; I can't pray." "But yoa 
must pray. If yoa 1M, yon will be killed." He then 
commenced repeating the only prayer he knew: ''Now I 
lay me down to sleep ;" but he could proceed no further^ 
as the cracking of the limb indicated its speedy seyerance 
from the ttunk, and he cried out at the top of his roice, 
"Hold the dogs; I'm coming." And sure enough, down 
he came with a crash ; and the dogs, thinking it to be the 
coon, were with difficulty restrained from attacking the 
coon-hunter, who was considerably stunned by the fall. 

A negro obtamed permission from his master to start 
out coon-hunting one night, and on seeing his master in 
the mommg, who was anxious to know about his success, 
related the following: "Well, massa, you know I treed 
de coon, and I climbs up to shake him off de limb. 
When I got by him, I begins to shake, and presently I 
beam something drap, and what does you think it was, 
massa?" "Why, the coon to be sure." "No it wan't, 
massa ; it was dis here nigga." It appears that, instead 
of shaking off the coon, he shook hitoself off. 

Goons are sometimes caught in traps and dead-falls. 
A hunter will sometimes make a great many, and go 
round twice a week to examine them, and in this way 
will take from ten to twenty at a time. Another plan is 
adopted late in the fall, which is to make fire-hunts; 
which is done by setting fire to the leaves in a circle 
including an area of several miles. As this fire advances 
toward the center, it drives the coons up the trees, and 
the deer and other game are brought together into what 
is called a pound, where they are shot. 

The opossum is an ugly and deceitful animal. If you 
strike him, he will roll over, and appear as if dead, and 
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as 80on as you lea^e him lie starts up and hastens to his 
den. His tail is entirely hsxe, and serves many good pur- 
poses to the animal. He is not easily shaken off a tree» 
like the coon, hut clings to it with the greatest tenacity, 
winding his tail around the limh, and defying all efforts to 
shdke him down* A hard-shell Baptist preacher onc^ 
introduced this animal into his discourse, to illustrate the 
doctaine of final perseverance. The female opossum has 
a kind of sack, in which she carries her young. The 
flesh of this animal is like that of the young pig; the oil 
is abundant, and answers well to bum in lamps, or grease 
harness. The flesh of the opossum and new com mush 
was considered a most delicate dish among backwoods 
families. Their skins, when dressed, are as white as the 
skin of the chamois, and make fine gloves for backwoods 
ladies. 

A hunter's life is one of constant excitement He is 
always on the look-out, and filled with constant expecta- 
tion. His narratives always possess a thrilling interest, 
and are listened to with the greatest attention. His wants 
are but few, and he is not disturbed with cankering care 
about the future. His employment does not lead him to 
covetousness, and he is always characterixed by a gener- 
ous hospitality. His hut or cabin is always a sure asylum 
for the hungry and destitute. Who ever crossed its 
threshold, and was turned away unfed uid uncared for ? 
The poor and the stranger will feel much better in the 
log-cabin, partaking of its hospitalities by a cheerful fire, 
than when surrounded by the cold constraint of a nabob's 
table. With these sons and daughters of nature will be 
found the genuine hospitalities of nature's noblemen. 

I will close this chapter with a few remarks on the 
dress of those days. The backwoodsman usually wore a 
hunting-shirt and trowsers made of buckskin, and moc- 
casins, of the same material. His cap was made of cooa- 
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ddn, and Bomettmes onuuiiented with a fox's taiL TIm 
ladies dressed in linsey-woolsey, and sometimes buckskin. 
A gradual improTemeni» however, took place in the man« 
ners and customs of the people. 

About the period in which the British forces at Tork« 
town snirendered, tiie colonists were in a complete state 
of transition. Commerce began to reriye. Many small 
prizes were taken by the American cruisers, brought in, 
condemned, and sold. Many merchant yessels, richly 
laden, saUing under the protection of the French flag, 
reached in safety their ports of destination ; and the mer* 
chandise thus brought in soon found its way into the inte* 
nor, and was exchanged for skins, furs, ginseng, black 
and Seneca snake roots, sarsaparilla, etc. In search of 
those roots the mountains were traversed, and employ* 
ment given to vast numbers of persons. 

The effects from thence resulting soon manifested them* 
selves in the improved dress of the females, as well as in 
the furniture of each hous^old, and in many other par* 
tieulars. Singing and common reading schools began to 
be encouraged, and males and females vied with each 
other in the culture of their intellects, conversational 
powers, and address. There were several ancient families 
in Oldtown and its vicinity, who, in early life, had been 
well educated, whose wealth enabled them to procure the 
richest articles of dress and furniture to be had in the 
cities. By them the ancient customs and fashions of tlie 
Knglish were kept up, till modified or changed by the 
iDtroduction of French customs and manners. 

Prior to the commencement of the transition indicated, 
Jie dress of females, as at present, greatly differed. 
Among the laboring classes, the usual summer dress con- 
sisted of a tow or linen chemise, short gown, and petti- 
coat, which extended down a little below the calf of the 
leg, without stockings or shoes. The hair was either tied 

9 
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in ft bard knot on the nape of the neck, or plaited and 
confined on the top of the head; and their toilet vaa 
completed either with or without a coarse neckerchieL 
The dress on gala days of those who moyed in the higher 
circles of society also varied. Their shoes differed from 
ihoEie worn by ladies of the present day in this: they 
had high heels. Those heels were made of wood, beau- 
tifully tapered, neatly covered with leather, and varied in 
hight from one to two inches. The under clothing was 
confined by stayd, tightly laced. The outer covering was 
composed of the richest brocade, or other silks and satins, 
and stomacher, neckerchief, gloves, rings, and ruffles in 
profusion. The hair was combed forward, and a cushion, 
suited to the form of the head, varying from three to six 
inches in hight, was placed upon the top of the head, 
over which the hair was neatly spread, and fastened be- 
hind with a comb and ribbons, by which a rich, towering 
plume of feathers was also fastened. A lady in full dress, 
entering a drawing-room, would appear to be as tall as a 
May-pole, if not as cadaverous as a death's head. The 
bonnet was of enormous si^e, and usually measured from 
three to three and a half feet in circumference. Hence, 
against the form of dressing here indicated, the rule in 
the Methodist Discipline was framed: "Give no tickets 
to any who wear high heads, enormous bonnets, ruffles, 
or rings.'' The rule has become a dead letter among 
preachers and people. 
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CHAPTER 17. 

HABBATiyX OOKTIBUXD. 

Lr ike nunmer of 1794 General Wayne crossed the 
monntains wiih an army, for the purpose of quelling the 
Indians. After a successful battle, in which "Mad An- 
thony/' as the IndiaBS termed him, became a terror to aU 
the tribes, he was enaUed to effect a treaty with them at 
Qreenville. This gare the country rest and quiet from 
the horrors of Bidian war» and brought about b new a» 
in the history of the west. 

Immigration pooied into Kentucky like a flood, and 
vast multitudes engaged in land speculation. Whole tracts 
of country were add by these speculators with or without 
title, and thousands were stripped of their all. Dispos- 
session was earned on to so great a loogth that many be* 
came utterly dissatisfied, hayiag bought their &rms two 
or three times over, and they began to look elsewhere for 
a habitation. 

The North-westera itmUaj was beginning to open to 
western enterprise, and my father and his congregation 
resolved to seek b new home. Many <rf them had paid 
erery ^uihing they had lor land; had encountered all the 
dangers of an Indian warfare in settling it, and hatl spent 
the vigor of their strength in clearing and bringing it un- 
der cultivatiott; and just wh^ they found themselves be- 
ginning to live cMafortably, some other claimant would 
come and dispossess them ot their homes. In vain did 
they seek redress of those iirom whom they purchased; 
for more frequently than otherwise did it happen that he 
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was some land harpie himself. So odious did those men 
become, who engaged in land speculation, that they were 
looked upon generally as a class of villains; and when- 
ever the poor farmer went to search for them they wer« 
gone, and they had hopelessly to return, and in a penni- 
less condition seek a new home. 

In view of this state of things, my father addressed the 
following letter to General Massie, for a copy of which I 
am indebted to his son, N. Massie, Esq., of Chilicothe : 
"BouBBOH County, Kt., JDecemher 12, 1794. 

'*SiB, — ^After compliments to you, I take the liberty of 
addressing you for information. I understand you have a 
large quantity of land on the Scioto and Paint creek foK 
sale. I would be pleased to know its qualities, and what 
advantages two large societies could have. A number 
have thought of purchasing fifteen or twenty miles square 
for the settlement of two congregations, and have been 
informed that you could supply us. Sir, I request the 
favor of you, by Mr. Rogers, the bearer, to furnish me 
with the situation, quality, and the quantity you could 
sell, and what would be your price per himdred acres, and 
what your terms of payment, by taking such a quantity 
of land as would be sufficient to settle two congregations, 
or say three hundred families. But it is probable the 
present circumstances of the country would require some 
time to make a settlement in it with prudence. You will 
please let me know at what time this winter it would meet 
your convenience to go with us and show us these lands. 
A number of us would love to see the advantages which 
the country will afford for such a settlement. Your com- 
pliance will much oblige your humble servant, 

"ROBT. W. FmuET. 

''Mr. NATHANnEL Mabsib, Esq.'' 

The next spring was fixed on by the parties to visit the 
country and explore the land. 
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Accordingly, wbile General Wayne was tveaAing wkh 
Ihe Indians, at GieenyiUe, a company of forty peraoas 
met at Mandiester, on the Ohio river, '#ith the intention 
of exploring the Scioto country. Goieral Maaaie was the 
prindpal in this eacpedition. My fBither and sereral of his 
(MMigregation formed a part of the company. After pro- 
ceeding cautiously for a number of days, in a northeriy 
direction, they reached Paint credc near the falls. This 
stream is a tributary of the Scioto, and, with the Sdoto^ 
waters one of (he finest agricultural countries in the 
world. Here they discovered fresh traces of Indians, the 
signs being such as to indicate that they could not be far 
off. They had not proceeded far till they heard the bells 
en their horses. Some of the company were what waa 
called new hands, and previous to this had been very 
snsious to smell Indian powder. One of the old men 
r^narked, on witnessing their anxiety, '* If you get a sight 
of the Indians you wOl run, or I am mistaken." A conn* 
cil was called of the most experienced in Indian warfare, 
sad the result of their deliberations was, that it was toe 
late to retreat with safety and without great danger. They 
resolved, as the best possible. course, to attack the enemy 
by surprise. It was agreed that General Massie, Fallen- 
ash, and my father should take the command and lead on 
the men, and Captain Petty was to bring up the rear. 

The Indians were encamped oa the bank of Paint creek 
^edsely where the tttni]Hke now crosses it, at what was 
called Beeves's old crossing. Out of tJie (orij in com* 
pany only about twenty engaged in battle. Those who 
were so anxious to smell Indian powder retreated, and 
Captain Patte reported them as having taken refuge be* 
tween old lo^s and. other defenses, trembling with fear. 
The remainder advanced cautiously till within fifty yards, 
when they fired and rushed into the Indians* camp. As« 
tounded by this attack, the Indians fled down the bank 
9* 
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«ad across the stream, many of them leaying their guns. 
Several were killed and wounded. One of the company — 
Mr. Robinson — ^was shot, a^d died in a few minutes. This 
Indians were Shawnees, and would not go to the treaty. 
They had a prisoner with them, who, in the fight, made 
bis escape, and finally succeeded in reaching his home; 
His name was Armstrong. As soon as the company could 
bury the dead and gather up the horses and plunder of 
the Indians, they directed their course to Manchester ; but 
night overtook them on Scioto Brush creek, and as they 
expected to be followed by the Indians, they stopped and 
made the necessary preparations for defense. The next 
morning, an hour before daylight, the Indians made their 
appearance, and opened upon them a vigorous fire, which 
was promptly and vigorously returhed. Those who would 
not fight took shelter from the balls of the enemy in a 
large sink-hole in the bounds of the encampment. After 
a hot contest, which lasted an hour, the Indians were 
repulsed and fled. One of the party of the whites was 
wounded in the battle, but not mortally. As soon as 
preparations could be made for departure they left, and 
the next day reached Manchester, and thus ended the ex* 
pedition for that time. 

In the spring of 1796, about the last of April, another 
company met at Manchester for the purpose of proceeding 
to the Scioto Valley and raising a crop of com, and mak- 
ing other preparations for removing in the fall or winter, 
and so make a permanent settlement. Some of this com- 
pany proceeded by land, and others by water. Those 
who took the land route took their horses well ladened, 
and those who went by water carried the farming uten- 
sils and the necessary breadstuffs. There was no road, 
not even a path or a way blazed through the deep forest. 
In all the route there was no inhabitant. All was a per- 
feft and continuous wilderness to Wheeling, Yii^nia. 
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Near where the town of West Union now stands, there 
was one cabin built bj Ifr. Oilers bni no one lived in it 
The pioneers, howerer, entered upon their jonraey, and 
found their way without much difficulty, arriving safe at 
the place of their destbation, which was a beautiful prai- 
rie, below where Chilicothe now stands, called the Station 
prairie. Their companions, after a laborious voyage up 
the Scioto, arrived safely and joined the overland party. 
Theirs were the first crafts of the white man that stemmed 
the rapids of the Scioto. Here in this prairie the plow 
ni the white man first turned up the virgin soil. The 
prairie being plowed, the com was planted, and all that 
the husbandman had to do, was to brush down the weeds 
with a wooden harrow. With such simple cultivation a 
large cn^ was produced. Mr. Kilgore raised on one acre 
one hundre4 and twenty-fire bushels of com without any 
fence to inclose his field. 

During this summer General Massie laid out the town 
of Chilicothe, and Mr. John M'Coy raised the first log* 
cabin. This pioneer habitation was followed by several 
others during the fall and winter. The place where Chil« 
icothe now stands was a hickory flat, and so plentiful 
were the nuts that they might have been raked up in 
almost any quantity. 

This fall Mr. Zane, by a contract with the Government, 
marked out a trace, through the wilderness, from Wheel- 
ing to Maysville. This was done by merely biasing the 
trees and bushes ; and with this guide the traveling com« 
meneed. Soon great companies passed over Zane's trace, 
and settlements were made at the Muskingum river, where 
the town of Zanesville now stands, and also on Wills 
creek. There were several points toward which the atten- 
tion of the emigrant was directed ; such, for instance, as 
the Muskingum, Hock-Hocking, and Scioto Valleys, with 
their tributaries. The population in these valleys in* 
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creased with a rapidity unknown to any country before * 
90 great, that, in a period of fifty years, from a population 
of three thousand, Ohio has increased to two millions. 
The biased road of the white man and the war-path of 
the Indian have been cleared out and pared with stone, 
over which roll post-coaches at the rate of ten miles an 
hour ; or haye been laid with iron tracks, over which the 
locomotiTe with its numerous cars attached is propelled at 
the rate of forty miles an hour. Beside this, canals, ex- 
tending across the state, have united the waters of the 
lakes of the north with the riyers of the south. Splendkl 
steamers, resembling floating palaces, which make the 
earth tremble with the thunder of their steam and tha 
roar of their machinery, covered with passengers, and 
freighted with the commerce of the world, have taken the 
place of the canoe, the broadhom, and the keel-boat, as 
coaches, canal boats, and railroad cars have taken the 
place of the pack-h<Hrse, the ox-cairt, and the covered 
wagon. Instead of the log-cabin with its rude furniture, 
we have stately palaces with the most elegant and costly 
furniture ; the tables of which groan with the luxuries of 
every clime. Instead of villages with trees» stumps, and 
bear-wallows in the streets, we have magnificent cities 
with streets extending for miles, all paved^ and brilliantly 
illuminated with gas, the burners of which are almost as 
numerous as the fire-flies which illuminated our meadows 
in olden times. Instead of the tedious process of the 
mail department, by which it took a letter several weeks to 
reach the seat of government, now the lightning, -which 
bad been caught by our Franklin, domesticated, and 
taught to speak by our Morse, will carry not (mly our 
words, but our very thoughts over plains, rivers, valleys, 
and mountains-— outstripping the horses and chariots of 
fire — almost instantly from one extreme of the continent 
to the other, »anihilating space, and distancing time itself. 
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Such a change nerer entered the most ferrent hnagina* 
tion of our backwoodsmen ; and he who would hare inti- 
mated the possibility of snch a thing, would hare been 
set down as a lunatic. All we hoped for or expected, was 
to have some rich fanns in these luxuriant bottoms, and 
always plenty of deers and bear on our hills. Even this 
was not likely to be realised, for immigration poured in 
upon us like the locusts of Egypt, and threatened to de» 
vour every thing. Eeel*boats commenced running up the 
Scioto river, and we were constantly advised, by the boat- 
man's horn, of their arrival and departure. 

William Cndg was the first man who drove a wagon 
and team to Chilicothe, over Zane's trace. It was a 
most tedious and difficult undertaking; for he had to cut 
his way through for a distance of seventy miles. Pa- 
tience and perseverance, however, had its reward, and he 
with his family finally succeeded in reaching the encamp- 
ment. 

It would be impossible for me to describe the beauty 
of these rich bottoms. The soil itself for richness was 
not exceeded by any in the world. The lofty sugar-tree, 
spreading its beautiful branches ; the graceful elm, wavmg 
its tall head, the monarch of the forest; the black and 
white walnut; the giant oak; the tall hickory; the cherry 
and hackberry; the spicewood, with its fragrance; the 
papaw, with its luscious fruit ; the wild plum ; the rich 
clusters of grapes, which, hanging from the massy vines, 
festooned the forest; and, beneath all, the wild rye, green 
as a wheat-field, mixed with the prairie and bu£falo clo- 
ver — all formed a garden of nature most enchanting to 
behold. The clear and beautiful rivulet creeping through 
the grass, and sofkly rippling over pebbly bottoms, the 
gentle zephyrs freighted with nature's incense, pure and 
sweet, regaled our senses, and filled us with delight All 
nature had a voice which spoke most impressively to the 
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soul ; aod while all the seiuses were pervaded with an nn* 
utterable delight, the solemn stillness seenied to say* Ood 
returns here. The song of the lark and nightingale, llie 
melancholy wail of the dore or whistle of the whipppwil^ 
the low hum of the bee, the chirping of ike grasshoppern 
the bark of the squirrel, the drumming of l^e pheasant, 
the bleat of the fawn, the growl of the bear, the hoot of 
the owl, the howl of the wolf, the scream of the panther, 
and the jell of the Indian, were all that broke the silence 
in this deep and beautiful forest. 

Although I had parted with my Kentucky home and 
her favorite cane-brakes, my much-loved sdbool-mates and 
playfellows, with great neluctance, yet when I was intro- 
duced to the delightful scenes in Ohio, my tears were all 
dried up, and the beautiful cane-brakes were cheerfully 
resigned for the rich and more beautiful meadows enaxn* 
eled with flowers of every hue. I shall never forget the 
first night I took up my lodgings in the valley of Paiitt 
creek. It was near the falls. A large flock of wild geese, 
oa their passage, had stopped for the night, and wei^e 
sporting in the foaviing waters just below the faUs. They 
seemed to have met by concert, to hold a soiree or feast 
of rejoicbg at the approacji of spring. It was a calm and 
quiet day. The sun was throwing his last gentle rays 
among the branches of the towering elms which lined the 
banks of this beautiful stream, and the heavens w^ere 
tinged with his mellow beams, just as we arrived at our 
destination, and unloading our horses, we unstopped their 
bells, and turned them out to feed on the grass and wild 
rye of the bottom. Soon die shades of night gathered 
around us. With spunk and steel we soon struck up » 
cheerful fire, and taking the corn-bread and bacon fron 
our sacks, with the cool water of the rivulet which glided 
by us, we slaked our thirst and had a good repast. After 
talking over the adventures of the day we rolled oar« 
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selves tip in blankets and went into a Tefreshing rinmber, 
which lasted undistorbed till the gray beams of morning 
admonished ns of the honr to rise. Resuming onr jonr* 
t^J> we proceeded down main Paint creek, and in the 
altemoon of the same day reached onr destination. 

With an the richness of the oonntry, the beauty of its 
birds and flowers, the softness of the climate, and the fra- 
grance of the atmosphere, redolent as Eden, still it was 
earth, and the effects of sin had reached this charming 
abode. The new settlements were regnlu-ly visited with 
autumnal fevers. They were of the bilious type, and, 
sometimes, the symptoms resembled those of yellow fever. 
Bilious intermittents, or fever and ague, prevailed to a great 
extent. These were supposed to have been caused by the 
effluvia arising from the decomposition of the luxuriant 
vegetation which grew so abundantly every- where. These 
fevers were attended with great mortality, and the suffer* 
ings occasioned by them were immense. Often there was 
not one member of the family able to help the others ; and 
instances occurred in which the dead lay unburied for 
days, because no one could report. The extensive preva- 
lence of sickness, however, did not deter immigration. A 
desire to possess the rich lands overcame all fear of sick* 
iiess, and the living tide rolled on heedless of death. In 
the summer of 1798 the bloody flux raged as an epidemic 
with great violence, and for a while threatened to depopu- 
late the whole town of Chilicothe and its vicinity. Medi* 
eal skill was exerted to its utmost, but all to no purpose, 
as but very few who were attacked recovered. From 
eight to ten were buried per day. At length a French 
trader, by the name of Drouillard, came and adminis- 
tered to the sick with great success, giving relief in a few 
boura, and, in almost every case, effecting a permanent 
nvLte. 

Durilig this summer an event occurred in Chilicothe 
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very unfavorable to the peace and safety of the country 
'Mr. Stoops, preparatory to opening a house of entertain- 
ment, called together his neighbors for the purpose of 
raising his house a story higher. In the evening an In- 
dian, of the Wyandott nation, somewhat intoxicated, came 
into t?wn and behaved himself very rudely at the raising. 
He was reprimanded by Mr. Thomas Thompson, who was 
a very athletic man. The Indian drew his knife, and, 
concealing the blade of it in his arm sleeve, waited his 
Importunity to attack Thompson. A person who observed 
him advised him to leave for the camp ; for if Thompson 
should find 'out that he had drawn his knife he would kill 
him. The Indian mounted his horse, but refused to leave 
the place. Some one informed Thompson of his danger, 
and he immediately seized a handspike, and, striking the 
Indian on the head, felled him to the earth. That night 
the Indian died of his wounds and was carried to the In* 
dian encampment. As soon as the Indians learned the 
cause of his death they immediately demanded Thompson^ 
that they might punish him according to their law, which 
was life for life ; and informed the town that if he was not 
given up they would fall on the place and murder, in 
revenge, men, women, and children, which they could 
easily have done, as they were much more numerous than 
the whites. Some of the inhabitants were for complying, 
but the majority were opposed to it. After some consid- 
erable consultation it was agreed to try another method, 
which was to buy the life of the murderer by making 
presents to the relations of the murdered, and promising 
to punish the murderer according to our law. This plan 
succeeded, and Thompson was placed under guard of four 
men, there being no jail there at that time. After some 
two months he was permitted to make his escape, and one 
of the guards went with him. The half-brother of the 
deceased determining to avenge the death of his brother, 
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look with hbn Motber Induoi, sad waylayiag Zmm's inM, 
tb^y fo^ad two ycHuig men trayeliag al<Mif » whoM ihey 
killed aad robbed of their horses end effBcte; «nd tkos 
two innocent nen paid the debt af a mnrderer, who, nn- 
d^ the influence of whiekj, eomiaitted tbe erine. Sncb 
vere som^ of tbe evils and daagets broaght on tbe ooai* 
monity by strong drink. 

Tb# tot pnblie house, or hotel, kept in CUKeotbe, ivns 
^ a man by tbe name of Benjamin Urmstedt Tbe first 
store waa kept by Mr. John M'Doi^^. Tbe fiist Piesby- 
teiian minister was tbe Bev. Bobert W. Finley, and tbe 
first Methodiat ministers were the Ber. Messrs. Harr and 
Tilfin. The first pbysieian waa Dr. Samnel M'Adow. 
Tbe first Iisgidatere met on tbe bank of tbe Scioto iiTer, 
aear the moalb of Mulberry-street, under a large ayea^ 
store-tree. This was entirely democntie, as the people 
represented tbemsehres. Tbe principal matter which oc<» 
<Mipied tbe attention of this Legislatare, waa the enact- 
ment of a law lor tbe suppression of dmnkMmess. It 
waa tbe custom of the traders to give and s^ wbuky to 
tbe Indians, and the eooasquenoe was, tbat many of tbem 
heeame intowoated; and as a dmi^n Indian is a danger- 
ens erealnie, tbe peace of society was disturbed and the 
women and cbil<h«n were in a constant state of alann, 
day and night. After mature deliberation and free discus* 
sion, it was «iacted that all traders wbo sold spirits to the 
Indians, or in any way furnished them with intoncatiDg 
]iqu<»s, should be required to keep all tbe Indians made 
drunk by tbem in their own storehonse till they were 
sober, on pen^ty, for the first offense, of being repri- 
manded by two persons appointed for that purpose, and on 
tbe seccHud offense, their kegs or barrels of whisky, or 
strong drink, were to be taken into the street and toma- * 
hawked till all the contents were run out. This law was 
set at naught by one of the traders, a Mr. M., but it 

10 
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was prom^y executed to the letter the next day after ih^ 
sentence. This vigoroas maintenance of the law, on the 
part of the citizens, made the traders more cautions, and 
gave more safety and comfort to the inhabitants. 

I will give an instance- of another somewhat novel pun- 
ishment adopted in those times. A certain man stole 
some clothes from Mr. Crawford, and ^started out on the 
trace toward Zanesville* He was followed and overtaken 
with the clothes, which he had in his possession. A ooort 
was oiganised, and he had a Mr^ trial by a jury of Us 
own selection, who found him guilty, and senteaeed lumto 
ten lashes upon his bare back, or, if he preferred it, to 
mount a pack-saddle on his pony, and his wife— -who was 
%pa/rtk^9 cfrimifiU — ^was to take it by the halter and lead 
it to every door in town, and cry aloud, " This is Braa« 
non, who stole the big coat, handkerchief, and shiii/' Ha 
chose the latter, which was executed folly. 

In the fall of 17d6 my father set all his slaves free. 
He had been for years convinced that it was wrong to hold 
his feUow-mMi in bondage, and thus deprive them of thehr 
natural rights; and he was particularly impressed with 
the belief that there could be no civil r^;ulation author* 
ising the possession of human beings as goods and chat* 
tels, that would justify a minister of the Gospel in living 
upon the sweat, and blood, and tears of his fellow-beings, 
as dear to Christ as himself, bought with the same pre- 
cious blood, and destined to the same eternity of exist- 
ence. Nor could he bear the idea, for a moment, of in- 
volving his children in the evils of slavery. Not, however, 
till the present period, of which lam writing, had arrived, 
had he the opportunity of carrying out the doctrines of 
practical emancipation. My grandfather having died and 
V willed all his slaves to my mother and, her children, mak« 
ing my father the sole executor of the estate, he immedi- 
ately went to Paris, Ky., and executed a deed of emanci* 
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pattern to an the- slaves, from the oldest to the yoiiiigsat» 
amonntiiig, in all, to fourteen. This being acoompliahedt 
he gave them ail the oflBer of removing with him to tlM 
new coiintr]r--4w Ohio was then ealled— with proriaioa 
for support for one year alkcr their anriTal; with hnt two 
exceptions of those who desired to remain in Kentnokj, 
this offer was accepted. 

Preparations being made for their removal, about the 
first of December in the year above named, twelve of tlM 
emancipated negroes were mounted on pack-horsea, and 
started for Ohio. My fotfaer placed me in charge of the 
company, though I was but sixteen years ci age. We 
carried with us clothes, bed*clothes, provinons, and cook- 
ing utensils. We were accompanied with parts of three 
fomilies, with a great drove of hogs, cows, and sheep* 
After we crossed the Ohio river it became exeessivdy 
cold ; and, having no road but a path through the woods, 
we were not able to travel more than eight or ten miles 
per day. Some days we were under the necessity of 
lying by, it was so intensely oold. The colored people 
are, at best, a hdpless race, and unable to stand the cold; 
and it was with dtflcully that some of them were kept 
from freezing. After sixteen days of toil and hardship, 
we reached our place of destination on the bank of the 
Scioto below Ghilicothe. Here we built our winter camps, 
making them as warm as we could. Our bread was 
made of pounded hominy and com meal, and we lived on 
this together with what we could find in the woods* For* 
tunatety for us, game was plenty, and we caught opos* 
'sums by the score. The colored peo|de lived well on this 
food, and were as sleek and black as the raven. In the 
spring my father and the rest of the family moved out, 
and, as soon as we could erect a cabin, all hands went to 
work to put in a crop of com. 

JJL was necessary to fence in the pnizie, and every one 
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h9A to ineloBe wftii a fence as muoh ground as he had 
|^«ated« The Trork of fencing fell to my lot Myself and 
another lad built a camp, in which tre lodged at night and 
oooked our provisions. We frequently killed turkeys and 
wild ducks, with which w^ snpj^ed our larder, and with 
our johnny-^cake, baked on a board before the fire^ we had 
a good supply for a vigorous appetite^ 

After our com was gathered and laid by, the immi- 
grants eame pouring into the country. From that time t6 
&e beginning of March I traveled over the trace from 
Ohilioothe to Manchester a^teen times. On one of these 
visits my lm>ther Jdin aecompanied me, fiather having 
sent us by that route to Kentucky for seed- wheat. Wa 
look three horses with us, and after having procured the 
«eed, we started back. On our homeward journey we 
found considerable difficulty in loading our horaes with 
the bi^. We could take them off when we stored for 
ihe night, without any difficulty, but how to r^laoe them 
when we wished to start in the morning, was not so eaaj 
a matter. Necessity, however, which is Uie mother of 
inventions, taught us a way by which the difficulty waa 
obviated. It was this : when we wished to atop we would 
seek the largest logs, and unload upon them, by whidi 
means we had leas difficulty in placing the bags on the 
hacks of the horses. Thus we tugged our way tlirough 
the wilderness, without seeing the foce of a human being 
till we reached Paint creek. This wheat, I believe, was 
the first sown on the waters of the Seioto. 

This year our horses ran away, and my father sent me 
in company with an Indiaat whom he had employed iox 
that purpose, to go and hunt them. We had not gone 
four miles from the settlement, before the Indian was bit* 
ten by a rattlesnake on the ankle, between hia leggin and 
moccasin. It was one of the large, yellow kind, full of 
poison. As soon as the Indian killed his enemy, he took 
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Iu8 knife, went a few paces, and dug op a root» die Mk 
of which reeembled very much the stalk of flax, abom 
Bine ifichea long. The root was yellow and Tery slender* 
being no thicker than a kBitling''iieedle. lliis looi he 
chewed and swallowed. He thai put more m his movtfat 
and after chewing it, pat it vpmi the wound. Soon after 
he became deathly dck^ and ▼oauted. He rqieated the 
dose three tunes, with the same resnlt, and tlien pntting 
lome fresh root on the bite, we trareled on. The plaoe 
where he was bittenr after awhile became swollen, but it 
did not extend far, and soon subsided. This root is un« 
doubtedly the most effecftoal cure for p<HSon in the worlds 
a specific antidote. 

I frequently hunted with John Ottslion, an Indian of 
the Tuscarora tribe, and had good liring and mueh fins 
spcHrt. I became so passionately fond of the gun and the 
woods, and Indian life, that my parents fearsd I would go 
off with the Indians and beoome oonneeted with them. 
They were as fondly attached to me as I to them; and 
notwithstanding I had heard so much oi their treaehMy 
and savage barbarity, I felt that I could repose the most 
implicit confidence in them. The mode of living and 
manner of life, which consisted in hunting the buffalo^ 
bear, and deer in the wild woods and glens, free from 
care and the restraints of ciTilization, made Indian life 
to me most desirable ; and so powerfully had these thrags 
taken hold of my youthful mind, that the advice and en- 
treaties of my beloved parents could scarcely restrain me 
from following it. My filial affection, however, overcame 
the love of the chase, and I was persuaded to resume the 
study of medicine, which I had commenced in Kentucky. 
Let it not be supposed that, though I was a backwoods 
boy, I had not tasted of the sweets of classical literature. 
In my father's academy I enjoyed the advantages of a 
thorough drilling in Latin and Qreek, and even now I ean 
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repeat whole bodn of the ^aeid of Virgil md the Iliad 
of Homer. I eonld sean Latin or Greek rerse with ae 
much fluency as I can now sing a Methodist hymn ; and 
I could find the square root of a given number with as 
mueh precision as in my youthful days J could drire a 
center wi<h my itfle. And yet, strange to say, my Eng* 
lish education was neglected. The flrdt grammar placed ' 
in my hands was a Latin grammar, and I have no recol- 
lection of having studied the English grflsnmar while a 
youth. Though I know it is said that Ihe ancient lau'- 
guages are more readily acquired in youth, and boys 
when very young are taught the languages, yet I douht 
the propriety of this early devotion to heathen classics at 
the expense of Oiristian English literature. I am not 
sorry that I was educated in classical literature, but I am 
sorry thai I was not first well grounded in my vernacular. 

In my father's aeademjy, H being the first institution of 
learnbg in which ike classics were taught in the wei^m 
country, were many students who cam^ from a distance ; 
and among the number were the Howes, Eobinsons, and 
M'Nemar, Dnnievy, Welsh^ Steele, and Thompson, all of 
whom became Presbyterian preachers. Judges Trimble 
and Mills were educated here, and several students who 
afterward became doctors of medicine. Here my brother 
John and myself studied the Greek and Latm languages, 
and mathematics. 

For the study of medicine I had, I confess, but little 
Inclination. My heart was away in the woods, and an 
Indian, my dog and gun had more charms for me than 
anatomy, surgery, and physiology. I think it perfect 
folly to give a boy any trade or profession for which Le 
has no inclination. However, as I did not wish to diso- 
blige my parents, ^and did not wish to be a mere novice 
m any thing, I bent down to my studies, with a full de- 
tersdination to understand the theory of medicine, though 
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I nerei- iBlended to praotiee it. My itentAooM mn inXk 
ihe gOA in the woods, or the gig ia killing fish in the riTer» 
whidi aboimded with perdi» bnffalo, pike, oat-fish, and 
trtmgeon. At all the sports of those days I eonsidend 
myseif a fall hand. I qiflaii several months tn the woods 
surveying Congfess lands for Thomas Worthington, Esq., 
slkerward goremor of the state. 

I finished my medical stpdies in the fall of 1800, and 
wae admitted to pradase^ In eonneetioB with my preoq^ 
tor, I visited and prssoribed €or many si«k, and have vaaiigf 
enongh to believe tfaat» had I ooatinaed, I wonld have 
made a lespeofeable j^iyskxian for the tioMs. As I befoie 
ranavkedf not feeliiig at home in this profiissioD, but bong 
desorooa of taking to the woods, I jomed with throe otheie 
sDd puohasod a drove of tai oa^, and we started, in 
October, with ihem for the Detroit market. There were 
BO roads, and we had to follow Indian paths Irom one vil- 
lage to another. We took the Indian path by Westfoll to 
Franklinton, on the west baidi of the Seioto, which haa 
Ifmg since been outrivaled by the dty of Columbus, and 
has gone into decay. Here we found sereral houses built 
by Dixon, Tumer, Fooee, Skidmore, and a few others. 
In consequence of the flies, which were exceedingly nn* 
merous and troublesome to the cattle in the woods, we 
remained here iill November. 

After leaving Franklbton we took the path to Del»> 
ware, where were the famous sulphur springs, which we 
reached the first day. Here, right around these ancient 
springs, we were obliged to sit on our horses all night to 
prevent the cattle from running bade The next day we 
reached the Sandusky plains. This was a rainy day, and 
in riding through the woods we were as wet as if we had 
been in the river; and in addition to all this, we had noth- 
ing to eat but a little corn-bread. We were chilled with 
the rain, and it was with the utmost difficulty we could 
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stfort a fire. My compa&ions despaired and b^aa to inA 
tiiemselveB at home. My motto being nil ehsperandmif I 
rallied them, and persevering in hope against hope, at 
lengQi the spark from the smitten steel todk eflfoet» and 
aone but those pkeed in the same situation could ap]»^« 
ate onr joy, kindled by the light of a blaiing fire. Het«» 
on the waters of the Scioto, we passed a tderably-ooni? 
fortable night. The next day we resinned our jonmeyy 
and passed on through Upper Sandusky, Honey or«dE» 
and Lower Sandusky, till we reached the ra^nds of tha 
Maumee, where we found a large Indian village. The 
inhabitants of this town had just finished their great fall 
dance and a drunken frolio, and were making preparatims 
to start to their hunting-grounds. Being hungry and half 
starved^ they demanded of us a steer for the pdvilege <rf 
driving through their country. I told them ad, thay could 
not have it, as the cattle were for the soldiers at Detroit. 
At this one of the Indians raised his rifle to shoot a steer, 
but riding instantly between him and the animal, I told 
him if he shot I would send a force of soldiers after him 
from Detroit, and he should be taken there to answer for 
his conduct. This had the desired efifect, and we passed 
on unmolested. Continuing our journey, after a period 
of two weeks and five days, we airived, with our drove, 
at the mouth of the river Rouge, five miles below Detroit, 
and in a few hours we found the end of our journey. 
' The first thing, on arriving, was to efifect a sale of the eat* 
tie. After six weeks, during all which time we lodged in 
a Frenchman's bam, we succeeded in selling our drove to 
a contractor of the army for a draft on the Oovemment, 
Soon after the sale we left for home, with provisions suffi« 
cient to last us till we reached the Maumee rapids. Hav- 
ing arrived at this place, and our stock of provisions be* 
ing exhausted, we found it impossible to purchase any; 
and taking a string of com, on which we subsisted, to* 
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ge&er irith some haBel-niits, ibr two dsyw, wo anrnd «l 
Lower Saodiukj. At this plaee w« pordnwed of Whita* 
ker a few qofvts of flour and tlie half of a tmall deer. A 
short time b^ore night we reached Honey ereek, and con* 
eluded to stay there till morning. While mj compankmc 
vere engaged in diepoeing ef the horeea for the nighl» I 
kindled a fire and peeled eome linn bark, and mixed «p 
floma flonr to make what was called stiok b r e a d. Thia 
backwoods bread is made by peeling the batk otf a stick, 
^n wrapping the dough aroud it and tondng it round 
before the fire, one end of the stick b«ng in the ground. 
On this we made our evening's repast 

A short lime after dark an Indian ran by our camp in 
great haste* His silence and conduct excited our suspi* 
cions that all was not right. As we had driTcn our stock 
to Detroit, it might be supposed, by Ihe Indians, who were 
aware of this fact, that we might hate money, and this, 
together with our horses, might be an object with some of 
the desperadoes that infested the Sanduskies. After we 
had partaken of our suppers, we caught our horses and 
took the path for Upper Sandusky. Pursuing our journey 
tiU midnight we came upon the camp of the Indian. He 
was much frightened at first, but he soon became com- 
posed, and we tarried all night together. The next day 
we resumed our journey, and, after passing through 
Franklinton, in a few days arrired safe at home. 

In contrasting the present with the past, no one can 
fail to see what were the difficulties and dangers which 
the early pioneers encountered in traversing the country, 
and the courage and perseverance which were necessary 
in the various departments of life. Then there were no 
roads or means of transportation, and it took us nearly 
two mcmths to perform the journey. Now, by railroad 
car and steamer, a drove of cattle could be transported 
in as many days £rom Cincinnati to Detroit, with greater 
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fiusility. No one can read the discovery and settlement 
of this new country without being deeply interested. In 
reading of the adventurous staruggles of the bold and 
hardy pioneers, an American becomes a party in all the 
thrilling scenes of border life. While contemplating the 
dangers of the wilderness, the terrors of savage war, the 
want and distress through which they passed, he is filled 
with admirati<m at their self-denial, and the perseverance 
which characteriaed them in surmounting the obstacles, 
enduring the hardships, and braving the dangers to which 
they were exposed, that they might turn this unbroken 
wilderness into fruitliil fields and gardens, and transmit to 
posterity the inestimable blessings <^ civil and religious 
liberty. The pious mind can not fail to see a Divine hand 
overruling and conducting the whole. The people of the 
United Sta^s have more reason to be thankful to God 
than any other people; for "he hath not dealt so with any 
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CHAPTER V. 

BACKWOODS BIOGBAPBT. 

If history be philosophy ieaiihing by example, biog* 
Tsipkkj fornishes the ezao^lea which history records. I 
hare already alhided to soBie of the eariy pioneers, and 
shall ecmtimie to wears into my narratiTS biograj^ueal 
sketches of such distingiiished individaals of my tioMS 
as I shall deem most interesting to my readers. 
■ Captain Cassaday, of whom I have already spoken» 
was a natiye of Pennsylvania^ and among the first intrepid 
adrentniers to the oane-lands of Kentucky. He was a 
stonty well-formed man, and a valiant soldier. He settled 
about two miles from Stockton's Stati<m, near where the 
town of Flemingsborg now stands. The place was called 
Cassaday's Station. At one time he was taken prisoner 
by the Indians. When a boy I have often heard, him 
relate the oircnmstances connected with his captivity and 
escape. One day, while hunting in the woods, a party 
of Indians closed on him by surprise — for they were Ib 
ambuscade — and took him prisoner. They considered 
him a great prize ; and, taking him across the Ohio river* 
they traveled, without stopping, two days in the wilder* 
ness. Having sele<^d a place where to camp, they tied 
him to a tree ; and, leaving him in care of an old Indian* 
and some lads, they started out on a hunting expedition. 
By some means he succeeded in getting his hsnds loose, 
and, keeping an eye upon the old Indian and the boys,, 
he next relieved himself of the tugs which were round 
bis waist. The evmng shades were gathering around^ 
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the earth, and while the boys were picking up sticks for 
the fire, and the old Indian, wearied with fatigue, was 
nodding on his seat, Cassaday bounded from the tree, 
seized a gun and pouch, and before they had time to 
recover from their surprise, was lost to sight in the depths 
of the forest. The alarm was given; and the Indians 
returning, and finding their prisoner gone, started off in 
the direction he had taken. He knew his enemies could 
not be far off^ and would soon be cm his track. To elude 
their pursuit, he struck off in a northerly direction, wUeh 
was in a contrary direction from home. When night 
eam^ on he changed his course toward the Ohio river. 
He heard in the distance the Indians am his trmek, and 
the dismal howl of the Indian bloodhouiid, which was 
seenting out his way. The chase was continued ti}l late 
at nighty and he imagined again and again that hw 
enemy was just upon him. Seeing a stream which raa 
m a southerly direction, he plunged into it, and, wading 
m its bed for some distance, crossed to the other bank, 
Ibllowing it down some distance, when he would plunge 
hi again, and continue wading down the stream. This 
he did to elude the scent of the dog, and it was the 
only thing that could have saved him. The pursuit was 
kept up all night, and the next day Hll evening, wh^, to 
his great relief, he reached the Ohio river, into which, 
without a moment's thought, he plunged, and commenced 
swimming for the other shore. Before he reached the 
middle of the stream his strength, which had already 
been taxed to its utmost, began to fni\, and he began to 
despur of ever being able to reach the Kentucky shore. 
A thought of home and friends inspired him, however, 
with new courage, and he redoubled his exertions. The 
gun, which he had tied to his head, was pressing him 
down ; his strokes became less frequent and more feeble, 
and he was about resigning himself to a watery grave. 
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irfaen it occurred to him that perhaps the water was not 
over his head. Accordiiiglj he let his feet descend, and 
to his great joy he found the water only up to his 
shoulders, and, after resting a short time, he was enabled 
to wade oat to the beaeh. When he reached the shore 
he was completely exhausted, and he sought a place for 
rest and safety. Worn down with fatigue, and having 
had no sleep nor food for the last two days, it was not 
long till he fell into a profound slumber. When he awoke 
in the morning his limbs were so stiff that it was with 
difficulty he could move them. He, however, arose from 
his resting-place, and, after seeking for something to sat* 
isfy the cravings of appetite, he jouineyed toward home, 
which he reached in three days. 

He was an active defender of the frmtier settlers, a 
brave man, a valuable citisen, beloved and respected by 
all. He was subsequently chosen to represent die county 
where he resided in the Legislature of the state— a duty 
vhidi he performed with credit to himself and satisfac- 
tion to his c(mstitaents. 

Mercer Beason, another pioneer of those times, was 
one of our spies. He was a descendant of the family of 
Seasons who settled at an early day near the foot of 
Laurel Hill, where they laid out the village of Beason- 
town, now known as Uniontown. He was an active, fear- 
less young man, above the medium stature. Bold and 
daring, he traversed the wilderness, encountering its 
dangers and hardships with an undaunted spirit. Many 
were the hazardous undertakings and perilous adven- 
tures of which he was the hero. He was the pride of 
his country. His fame spread far and wide, and his 
daring deeds struck terror into the hearts of the foe. 
He was one of nature's warriors; reared among the 
mountains, and breathing the wild air of liberty, his 
spirit soared aloft, unfettered and free, as the eagle of 
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ikd AlleghanieB. But» alas! the spoiler came, and thai 
gifted, high-born son of the wildwood fell by the shaft of 
the demon Intemperance. Like Dealfa itself, this demon 
loves a shining mark ; and who does not weep over the 
early graves of heroism, genius, and learning, which 
have fidlen by the hand of this fell destroyer? 

Basl Williams was a l^Tginian by birth, but was 
raised in Kentucky. He was one of the most active 
men of his age, with but one exception — ^the incompar* 
able M'Gleland. He was an officer in Captain Joseph 
Oolvin's volunteer company from Bourbon county, which 
joined the army of Qeneral Wayne. Having been in 
many skirmishes with the Indians, he learned their vari* 
ous arts and stratagems, and hence he was prepared 
to do effective service in the great battle on the Maumee. 
Duiing this battle he was shot in the arm, but he never 
ceased fightmg till the battle was ended and the victory 
achieved. G. Partee was also wounded in the thigh^ 
but, like his brave offieer, he fought on to the last of tho 
conflict. Williams was eminently useful as a spy, and 
his fleetness of foot rendered him a great acquisition in 
carrying intelligence from one part of the country to 
another. It was said of him, that for a half a day's 
heat he could outrun any horse in the country, and it 
was considered useless for any man to try to catch him. 
It would seem, from the diversities of natural gifts which 
were possessed by the early pioneers, that they had been 
specially designed by Providence for the wants and neces- 
sities growing out of the border wars. 

Duncan M'Arthur was a son <^ nature. He was tall 
in stature, with a giant frame. His hair was black as a 
raven, and his eyes dark and piercing. When excited 
there was an unearthly flash in hid flery eye which indi- 
eated a keen and daring spirit, restless and fearless. 
When I first knew him, in 1793, he was quite a young 
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man, and was employed as a spy in company with Samuel 
Davis. They were to range Uw ooimtry from Limestona 
to the mouth of Big Sandy. In their ezeorsions thej 
met with many narrow escapes. In 1794 he» with Na- 
thaniel Beasley, was employed as a spy on the same 
ground* and they were often in great jeopardy of their 
lires. Trarersing the d^ise forests that lined the hanks 
of the Ohio, or gliding ak>i^ in the swift canoe over its 
beautiful waters, with naught to disturb the repose ot 
nature but the scream of the panther or the yell of the 
savage, as he would be startled from his camp by tha 
dreaded approach of the white man, young M' Arthur 
grew up to manhood inspired with the wildness of the 
scenes around him, and disciplined to hardship by the 
toils he endured. After this he became a hunter for 
General iMlassie, and subsequently a d^uty surveyor of 
the wild Gongtess lands. He finally bought up warrants, 
and located the land himself, till he became immensely 
rich as a landlord. He assisted General Massie in laying 
out the town of Chilicothe, and was among the first 
settlers of that ancient metropolis. He held many offices, 
both of a military and civil nature, and figured laigely in 
the history of the western country during his day. He 
was a member of the state Legislature, several times 
a member of < the (Congress of the United States, Brig* 
adier- General of the North-western army during the 
last war, and Gbvemor of the state oi Ohio. He was a 
kind neighbor and a valuable citizen* A poor backwoods 
boy, with nothing but a hunter's dress and rifle, he rose, 
by dint of indomitable perseverance and courage, from 
his obscurity to fill the highest offices in the gift of his 
countrymen* 

Colonel John M'Donald, one of my early companions, 
was of Scotoh descent. His fietther was connected with 
the army of the Revolution from ite first organisation up 
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to the year 1780. John was bom in Northumberland 
eountj, on the 28th of January, 1 776. Bis father crossed 
the Mountains with his family in 1 780, and settled at a 
place called Mingo Bottom, three miles below the pres- 
ent site of Steubenville. The Ohio river was then the 
extreme frontier, constituting the dividing line between 
the white and red man. No line, however, was sufficient 
to form a barrier against the invasions of both parties* 
The white man was as frequently the aggressor as the 
Indian, and many were the scenes of suffering, camage» 
and massacre witnessed along this border line. 

My young friend was reared amid all the dangers of a 
border war. In the year 1789 his father removed to 
Washington, Ey., where we were then residing, and soon 
after their arrival my acquaintance with young M'Donald 
commenced. Simon Kenton resided here also at that 
time. I have already given a sketch of hn life, but can 
not forbear adding, tiiat, although he could neither read 
nor write, he was regarded as the prince of the pioneers 
of this region of country. Bravery and daring courage 
were considered more essential elements of greatness in 
those days than learning, or wealth, or dignified titles. 
Kenton had a pleasant countenance and a sweet voice, yet 
of great compass and power. Unlike Daniel Boone, he 
was social in his manners. When engaging in battle he 
was prudent and cautious, but when the fight began he 
was bold and daring to excess. In the tumult of battle 
his clear, manly voice would roll over the combatants, 
like thunder, inspiring his men with courage, and striking 
dismay into the hearts of his foes. He was the teacher 
and captain of all the young men and boys in this part of 
the country. He was a master-spirit, and the prototype 
of young M'Donald. 

The boys of those days were early brought into serv- 
ice ; and as soon as they could hold up a rifle at off hand. 
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take off a gnn-Iock and clean ity taking it apart and oiling 
it, and then patting it together again, were ranked with 
the hunters and soldiers of the day. It it almost inered* 
ible to relate the intrepid and desperate daring of the 
feats performed by mere boys. I will relate an instance 
which oconnred wiih two boys with whom I was weU 
acquainted. They were in the woods hunting the oows. 
It Was in the fall of the year; and as hickory*nuts were 
rery plentiful, they concluded to gather some and take 
them home. While thus engaged two Indians eame 
upon them, and took them prisoners. With their prise 
they started off, trareling all night and the next day. At 
evening they stopped to camp. Aft^ taking their erea- 
ing repast they made the two boys lie down between 
&em. The eldest kept awake till all the company were 
fecked in the fast embrace of sleep. He then quietly 
awakened his brother, and they stole softly from thehr 
resting-plaoe. The elder brother then took a gun from 
one of the Indians and a tomahawk from the other. 
Placing the muzzle of the gun at the head of one of the 
Indians, he told his brother that the moment he should 
strike the other Indian he should pull the trigger. The 
deadly weapon gleamed in the light of the watch-fire, 
and in an instant was buried deep into the skull of the 
sayage, while the sharp crack of the rifle sent the death* 
dealing ball into the brains of his companion. The one 
that bad been tomahawked bounded and fell into the fire. 
The boys then made their escape, and, taking the Indian 
trail, they proceeded toward home, which in due time 
they reached in safety. A party started out with the 
eldest to visit the scene of slaughter, and found the 
Indians dead as reported. The name of these boys was 
Johnson. They grew up to be useful members of society, 
and joined the Methodist Episcopal Church — ^the eldest 
being a steward and the youngest a local preacher. 

11* 
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The first excursion of my friend M'Donald was taken 
with Kenton. Three men from near Washington went out 
on a hunting expedition, and encamped on the waters 
of Bracken, about ten miles from home. While they 
were out hunting a party of Indians came upon their 
camp, and placed themselres in ambush, to waylay the 
hunters on their return at night. The names of two 
of the hunters were Dan Figgans and Josiah Wood; 
the name of the other is forgotten. It was late when 
the party returned. As they were preparing their supper 
the Indians crept up stealthily, and fired, killing Wood 
and the one whose name is forgotten. Figgans, being 
unhurt, fled for his life. The Indians started in pursuit, 
with the most hideous yells. The race was most fear* 
fully kept up, but Figgans distanced his pursuers, and at 
midnight reached Washington, where he alarmed his 
friends at Kenton's Station. This bold warrior immedi- 
ately mounted his horse, and in a short time, having 
raised a company, started in pursuit. Young M' Donald 
was anxious to accompany them ; but his father, thinking 
him too young, being but fifteen years of age, to be of 
any seryice, refused his consent. He was not, however, 
to be deterred; so stealing his father's rifle and horse, 
he started at full speed, and soon overtook the company. 
They arrived at the place about sunrise, and a most 
shocking scene presented itself to their view. One of 
the men had been scalped, and thrown into the fire, 
where he was nearly consumed ; the other had also been 
scalped, and cut to pieces with the Indian hatchet. The 
party proceeded to the mournful work of depositing their 
remains in the ground ; and ascertaining by the tracks of 
the horses that the Indians had directed their course 
for the Ohio river, they started after them. When they 
arrived at the river, they found that the Indians, without 
waiting a moment, had plunged in and swam across^ 
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thus cutting off pursuit. This dreadful sight had a tend* 
encj somewhat to cool the ardor of the youthful warrior, 
who, nevertheless, would have been glad of an opportu- 
nity for taking revenge upon the savage foe. 

From this time M'Donald was constantly engaged with 
scouting, hunting, and surveying parties. In the spring 
of 1792 he joined General Massie's settlement at Man- 
chester, twelve miles, above Maysville. This was the 
third settlement on the north-west side of the Ohio river» 
above Cincinnati, or Losantiville, as the town was called* 
This infant settlement, together with the lives of all in 
the station, was in constant danger. Many and exciting 
were the scenes by which they were surrounded. Some- 
times they were deeply depressed, and anon, when danger 
was over, their spirits rose exulting at the trials and con- 
flicts through which they had passed. A report would 
sometimes come in, that one of their number had fallen 
by the hand of the enemy, which would cast a shade of 
sadness and gloom on all hearts; then again the intelli- 
gence that the bold and daring hunter had captured the 
foe, would inspire them with courage. Thus life was 
made up of constant alternations of hope and despond- 
ency. This constant warfare made the early settlers so 
familiar with scenes of blood and carnage, that they be- 
came, in a measure, indifferent spectators, and at the same 
time reckless and fearless of all danger. Scenes of hor- 
ror that would have congealed the blood in the veins of 
those unaccustomed to them, would scarcely move the heart 
of the hardy pioneer. 

In the spring of 1794 Colonel M'Donald and hit 
brother Thomas joined General Wayne's army as rang* 
ers, or spies. The company of rangers consisted of sev- 
enty-two, of whom Captain Ephraim Kibby was com- 
mander. He was a true Jersey blue, fully adequate to 
any emergency growing out of his highly responsible 
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positio!^. It was the duty of tlie rangers to traverse the 
Indian country in every direction in advance of the anny. 
This was not only a toilsome, hut a dangerous work. 
The company was divided into small detachments, 
which started out in every direction, and, after scouring 
the country^ returned and made their report to head* 
quarters. ^ 

The history of these times has heen so often told that I 
do not consider it necessary to enter into any detail in 
regard to the many adventures connected with the rang* 
ers, and shall only record what has never yet heen made 
a matter of puhlic history. 

Early in November of the year above mentioned, Mr. 
Lucas Sullivan, a land-speculator and surveyor from Vir- 
ginia, collected a company of twenty-one men to go upon 
a surveying tour into the Sdoto country. This was a 
hazardous undertakings Notwithstanding the Indians had 
been severely beaten by General Wayne, a few months 
previously, yet the country was far from a state of peacei 
Attached to this company were three surveyors ; namely^ 
John and Nathaniel Beasley^ and Sullivan, who was the 
chief. Toung M'Donald was connected with this com- 
pany. Every man ciurried his own baggage and arms» 
consisting of a rifle, tomahawk, and scalping-knife. While 
engaged in surveying, the hunters would go in advance 
as spies, and the surveyor, chain-carriers, and marksmen 
would follow in line, the whole being brought up by the 
pack-horse and the man who cooked for the company. It 
was his business to keep a good look-out, so that the 
enemy should not attack them in the rear. In this mili- 
tary manner was most of the surveying in Ohio and Ken- 
tucky performed. They did not carry any provisions with 
them, but depended on their rifles for a living, which sel- 
dom failed to afford them an abundant supply. 

Having taken Todd's trace, they pursued their jQurm^j 
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till thej came to Paint ereek» at the old crossiogs. From 
thence thej proceeded to old Chilicothe» now Frankfort, 
and thus on to Deer creek, where they encamped at the 
month of Hay run. In the morning Snllivan, M'Donald, 
and Murray went down to the mouth of Deer creek with 
the intention of taking its meanderings back to the camp. 
They had not proceeded more than a hundred rods till a 
flock of turkeys came flying toward them. M'Donald and 
Murray being on the bank of the creek, near to a pile of 
drift-wood, Murray, without reflecting a moment that the 
turkeys must have been driven toward them by some per* 
sons, slipped up to a tree and shot a turkey. He then 
slipped back, and as there were more turkeys on the tree, 
M'Donald slipped up to the position left by his compan- 
ion. Just as he was about to fire, the sharp' crack of a 
rifle fell on his ears, and turning instantly he saw poor 
Murray fall to rise no more. Looking in the direction 
from whence the messenger of death came, he saw sev- 
eral Indians with their rifles leveled at him. Quick as 
thought he sprang over the bank into the creek, and they 
fired but missed him. The Indians followed hard after 
him, yelling and screaming like fiends. Running across 
the bottom he met Sullivan and three others of the com* 
pany. Sullivan instantly threw away his compass and 
dung to his rifle. Their only safety was in rapid flight, 
as the Indians were too numerous to encounter. As they 
ran the Indians fired upon them, one of the balls striking 
Colvin's cue at the tie, which shocked him so much that 
he thought himself mortally wounded. But he was a 
brave young man, and being fleet of foot, he ran up the 
creek and gave the alarm at the camp, stating that he be- 
lieved all were killed but himself. Those at camp of 
course fled as soon as possible. M'Donald and his party 
ran across the bottom to the high land, and after running 
Haee miles struck a prairie. Casting their eye over it. 
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tihey saw four Indians trotting along the trace. Thejr 
thought of running round the prairie and heading ihem^ 
but not knowing how soon those in pursuit would be upon 
them, and perchance they would get between two &n»^ 
adopted the better part of valor and coneealed themselves 
in the grass till the Indians w^e out of sight. AfUx 
remaining there for some time tiiey went to the camp and 
feund it deserted. Just as they were about to leave, on6 
of the company espied a note stuck in the end of a spMt 
stick, to this effect, ''If you should come, follow the trall.^' 
It was then sundown, and they knew they would not be 
able to follow the trail after dark. When night came on* 
they steered their course by starlight. 

They had traveled a distance of eight or nine miles. It 
was a cold,' dreary night, and the leaves being frozen, the 
sound of their footsteps could be heard some distance* 
All at once they heard something break and run as if it 
were a gang of buffaloes. At this they halted and ra* 
mained silent for some time. Afler a while the fugitivMi 
could be heard coming back softly. Supposing that it 
might be their companions, M'Donald cmd M'Cormi^ 
concluded to creep up slowly and see. They advanoed 
till they could hear them cracking hazel-nuts with their 
teeth. They also heard them whisp^ to one another, bat 
could not tell whether they were Indians or white men. 
They cautiously returned to Sullivan, and &e company, 
after deliberation, finally concluded to call, which they 
did, and found, to their joy, that it was their own friendB 
who fled from them. They had mutual rejoicings at 
meeting again, but poor Murray wiy4 left a prey to the 
Indians and wolves. They now commenced their journey 
homeward, and after three days' travel, arrived at Man^ 
Chester. 

This disastrous enterprise, however, did not deter oth- 
ers from trying their fortunes. So<m after this. General 
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Hathaiuel Maane collected a party of twenty-eight men, 
of whom M'Donald was one» to take a sunreyiDg tour oa 
the head waters oi the Little Miami and Paint creek He 
took with him three asttstant snrreyorB. namely, Peter 
Lee, William O'Baaicm, and Nathaniel Beasley, men of 
triedconrage, and aUetoeneoimter anyhardahips. Kone 
but men of thia stamp were adapted to such an enter- 
prise, and hence the company was composed of svch. A 
snrreying eipedition incurred more toil and danger than 
a scouting party or a regular army, the latter partacularly» 
as it was always embodied and better prepared for de- 
fense. The surveying company was diyided into bands, 
and each had its particular duties to perform; hence it 
was impossible to be always on the guard against the 
wily and reTcngefiil Indian. 

General Massie was a man of great energy of charac- 
ter, a brare and daring spirit of the times in which he 
lived. He was honest and upri^t in all his dealings 
with his fellow-men. He was not only just, but gener- 
ous to a fault, the poor man's friend, the widow and or- 
phan's benefactor. Pinching want, with haggard mien 
and downcast eyes, never went pining from his door. 
His house was the home of ho9pitality, and an asylum 
for the distressed. But, alas I like many high-souled, 
gifted, and generous meii of all times, the demon Lutem- 
perance marked him as his victim, and 

*«Lik« some fll-goid^ b«rk, weU biiUt» ud UU, 
That angry Udes caat oat on detori shon," 

that noble spirit was wrecked. He died in 1813. Having 
neglected his business, which was in great confusion at 
his death, his heirs reaped but little benefit from his great 
estate. 

Peter Lee, one of Massie's surveyors, was a native of 
Mason county, £y. He possessed a large fortune, and 
was reputed a liberal and honest man. He was unosten- 
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tatious in all his demeanor, and much respected hy all 
who knew him. He remained a bachelor, as matrimonj 
did not seem to have sufficient charms to lure him from 
the path of single blessedness. If to some it is not gir&x 
to enjoy this estate, they may excite commiseration for 
their misfortune, instead of condemnation for their course. 

Nathaniel Beasley, the youngest of the surveyors, has 
long since passed away from the ranks of the living, and 
been numbered with the dead. He served his country 
with great fidelity in many responsible stations. He was 
justice of the peace, county commissioner, and represent- 
ative in the state Legislature. 

In the war of 1812 he again shouldered his rifle in his 
country's cause, as commander of a battalion in two ex* 
peditions. He had, when we take into account the day in 
which he lived, and the training which he received, as 
few faults as any man. He was a plain, common-sense* 
self-taught, and self-made man. He possessed a thor- 
ough business capacity, had great honesty of purpose, 
and his industry and perseverance secured for him the 
esteem of all who knew him. 

William O'Banion was the bravest of the brave, and 
one of the most fiery and impetuous spirits old Kentucky 
ever sent into the battle-field. After serving, with the 
greatest fidelity and courage, in various minor grades of 
rank as an officer in the army, he was promoted to the 
rank of lieutenant in the United States army. He was 
in the battle of Tripoli in Africa, and the first man that 
mounted the wall of a fortified town near Tripoli. Since 
his return from Africa I have not been able to learn any 
thing concerning his history. 

Such were the men who constituted the leaders of 
the expedition; while the chain-carriers and marksmen 
were all well-tried backwoods hunters, brought up amid 
the perils of the border wars. Without beds^ tents, or 
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wagons, the gTonnd covered with snow, and the weather 
mtenselj cold, thej traversed the wilderness, and, gath* 
eriag around their camp-fires, after the toils of the daj, 
diej would laugh, and sing, and talk as merrilj as though 
at a backwoods wedding. 

Bat to return to the biogTiq[>h7 of my Mend M'Donald. 
In the jear of 1799 he was married to Miss Catharine 
Outwn^t, and in 1802 removed to Poplar Ridge in Rose 
eounty, where he now resides. He had eight daughtert 
and one son, all of whom obtained respectable positions 
in society. He was elected several times a justice of the 
peace ; also served as a militia officer, being captain, ma- 
jor, lieutenant-colonel, and colonel. When the war of 
1812 broke out, he enlisted as a volunteer in the first reg- 
iment of Ohio volunteers, and received the appointment 
of paymaster-general. Immediately on the receipt of this 
appointment, he went to Dayton, the place of general 
rendezvous for the north-western army, and was subse- 
quently appointed quarter-master of the regiment, and 
continued to perform the duties of both offices till the 
surrender of the army by General Hull. In the early 
part of the winter of 1812-13 he received the appoint- 
ment of captain in the United States army, but did not 
resign his commissions in the militia. In July following 
he commanded a regiment of militia, and marched to the 
lake country, and served under the orders of General 
William Henry Harrison. He represented his county in 
both houses of the state Legislature. This young man, 
reared in the wilderness, subjected to all its toils and 
dangers, presented a specimen of manly courage, intel- 
lectual worth, and true greatness, worth a regiment of 
West Point cadets, and an example to all young men of 
the present day. I have been familiarly acquainted with 
him for upward of half a century. He is now, like my- 
self, in the sear and yellow leaf of age, and soon the win- 

12 
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terj winds will sweep us as the leares from their parent 
^e, and we shall be gathered to our fathers. The latter 
part of his life has been spent in promotmg the beneyo* 
lent enterprises of the age, such as temperanee, Sabbath 
schools, etc. His life has been one of ezcitementy toil» 
and conflict. His best years have been devoted to the 
interests of his country, and, though man does not, may- 
God reward him for his conduct 1 He has written a most 
interesting and reliable history, called ''Bkatohas of ihm 
West" 
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CHAPTER YI. 

TRAGICAL OOOUBBXirCB — BRJlY% BAOXWOODB QIRL. 

Tbk dangers to irhiek the earlj inhabitants of the 
Seioto Valley were exposed made their appearance on the 
death of Captain Herrod. He was among the nnrnber 
0f those who raised the flitt com in the prairie below 
Chilieothet in 1796. He was a most respectable and wor« 
thy man, possessing great influence in the country, and 
belored by ail who knew him. Having removed to a 
£urm a few miles west of Chilieothe, which he was en* 
gaged in clearing, an incident occurred, which created 
the utmost terror and alarm in the whole country, and 
spread consternation and dismay wherever the sad intel- 
ligence reached the sparse and scattered population. In 
the spmg of 1803, as some persons were hunting in the 
woods, they found the body of a man scalped and toma» 
hawked. This was recognised as the budy of Captain 
Herrod; and it was supposed, from the numner of his 
death, that the fearful deed had been perpetrated by the 
Indians. It was also supposed that the Indians had 
recommenced hostilities on the whites. The treaty of 
peace concluded by General Wayne in 1795 had remained 
ttddisturbed up to this time. By whom or for what pur- 
pose Captain Herrod was thus brutally murdered, has 
never been ascertained, and remains wrapped in the pro* 
foundest mystery to this day. Various were the conjee^ 
tares at the time. It was secretly hinted, and by some 
firmly behoved, that the savage deed was done by A 
white man who had been an tmsoccessful rival candidiii» 
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of Captain Herrod's, for the office of captain in the Ohio 
militia'. It was known that the bitterest envy rankled in 
his heart toward Herrod, and it was supposed that he 
sought to cover up the foul deed by adopting the Indian 
mode of human slaughter. Whether he was guilty or 
not, this was at least the general impression among the 
immediate neighbors; but, as no evidence of guilt was 
ever sought or found against him, he was allowed to pass 
without being taken. On the other hand, as little faith 
iiad been placed by the inhabitants in general ia th# 
treaty of the Indians, a large majority were disposed U> 
charge the deed to them, and the death of Henrod was 
regarded as the forerunner of war. The account of his 
death, as if borne on the wings of the wind, spread witk 
great rapidity all over the Scioto Valley, and the excite- 
ment and alarm produced among the citizens was most 
intense. Whole families, from five to fifteen miles apart, 
flocked together for purposes of self-defense. In some 
places block-houses were ran up, and preparations for 
war made in every direction. The dtizens of Ohilicothe» 
though in the center of population, collected together for 
the purpose of fortifying the town. Sentinels were posted^ 
and a vigilant guard kept, day and night. Bumor, witk 
her overheated and afifrighted imagination, and her thou- 
sand tongues, was busily engaged in spreading her 
alarms. At one time it was reported that Captain John^ 
an Indian chief, with his warriors, had killed all ihm 
inhabitants of Darby; and again, that other settlements 
had fallen beneath the hand of the savage foe. The 
inhabitants living on the north fork of Paint creek were 
all collected at Old Town, now Frankfort, and among 
others was David Wolf, an old hunter, a man of wealth 
and some influence. He had settled on the north foik^ 
twenty miles above Old Town. After remaining in the 
town several days, he employed two men» Williams ana 
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tetgwum, to go with hint to* his hxm, iriih a view of 
examiQing into the condition of hk stodc. When they 
had proceeded abo«t six nulet, and were pasBmg through 
a prairie* thej saw an Indian approaching them in the die* 
tance, and walking in the same path over which they were 
trayeling. On a neaier approach it was lound to be the 
Shawnee chief Waw*wil-a*waj» the old aad faitiifal hnn* 
ter of General Massie daring his sanreying tours, and an 
anwavedng ^ettd of the white maa. He was a sober, 
iB-ave, intelligent maii# well known to noat of the settkn 
m the country, and beloved by all for his frank and gen* 
erous demeanor. He had a wife and two sons, who were 
also much respected by their white na^bors where they 
resided, near the falls of Paint creek. 

Waw-wil-a-way was fireqaently engaged in taking wild 
game and skins. to Old Town» for the pnrposeof ezchang- 
mg then for such artiotes aa he wanted. He had left 
home that morning on loot with his gun for the purpose 
of vieiting Frankfort* and aieeting the company belMe 
naaaed, he approached them in thai frank and friendly 
manner which always charaetariaed his intercourse with 
his white brethren. After shaking hands with them most 
eordiaUy, he inquired into the health of each and their 
families. The salutation being over. Wolf asked him if 
he would not trade guns; and the chief assenting, an 
exchange was madci for the purpose of examining previous 
to the ratifiealftoft oi the baigun. While this was going 
on» Wolf, beiiig <m& hon^ack, unpereeived by Waw-wil-a*^ 
way* <^ned the pan, and threw out the priming, and» 
handing it back, said he believed he would net trade 
with him. 

Wolf and Williams ihen dismounted, and asked the 
chief if the Indians had commenced war. 

His answer was, "No* no I the Indians and white men 
are now all one, all brothers.'' 

1«* 
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Wolf then asked if he had heard that the Indians had 
killed Captain Herrod. 

The chief, much surprised at the intelligence, replied^ 
(hat he had not heard it, and seemed to doubt its 
correctness. 

Wolf assured him that it was true. 

**lS.aj be whisky, too much drink, was the cause of ih« 
quarrel." 

Wolf replied, "Herrod had no quarrel with the Indi* 
ans ; nor is i^ known by whom he was killed, or for what 
cause.'' 

Waw-wil*a-wa7 said, "May be some bad white man 
kill Ci^tain Herrod." 

The conversation then ended, and the party making 
preparation to resume their journey, the chief again shook 
hands with all in the same friendly manner as at greeting* 
After he had proceeded bn his way about ten steps^ 
Wolf raised his rifte, and, taking deliberate £dm at the 
Indian's back, fired, and shot him through the body. 
Waw-wil-a*way did not fall, although he knew his wound 
must prove mortal; nor did he submit to die as most 
men would have done in similar circumstances. 

The illustrious Julius Csesar, one of the most renowned 
warriors of imperial Rome, when attacked by superior 
numbers in the Senate Chamber, terrified at the approach 
c f death, muffled his face in his cloak, and received the 
deadly thrust of Brutus ; but the brave Shawnee chief, in 
the wild prairie of his fathers, which had been invaded 
by the white man, turned upon his ungenerous and cow- 
ardly assailants, determined to sell his life at as dear 
a rate as his hopeless condition would admit, raised hln 
unerring rifle, and leveled it at Wolf, who jumped behind 
his horse. Williams's horse becoming frightened, and 
plunging about, left his body unprotected, and the unerr 
ing fire of Waw-wil*a-way's rifle told its tale of death. 
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Williams was shot throogli the body, and fell dead in the 
path. The Indian then clubbed his gun, and» in a state 
of desperation, mshed upon Wolf, and with one blow 
felled him to the earth. Beeovering, and being strong 
and active, he closed upon the Indian, and made an effort 
to seize him bj the long tnft of hair on the top of his 
head. He had a ^awl tied around his head in the form 
of a turban, and this being seized by Wolf, instead of the 
hair, he gave a violent jeric for the purpose of bringing 
him to the ground. The shawl giving way, Wolf fell <m 
his back. At this the Indian drew his scalping-knife^ 
and made a thrust at Wolf, who, seeing his danger, and 
throwing up his feet to ward off the blow, received the 
blade <^ the knife in his thigh. In the scuffle the handle 
broke off, and left the whole blade fast in the wound. At 
the same time Wolf made a stroke at the Indian, the 
blade <^ his knife entering the breast-bone. Just then 
Ferguson came to Wolfs assistance; but the Indian, 
taking up Wolfs gun, struck him on the head a most 
learfdl blow, and brought him to the earth, laying bare 
his skull from the crown to the ear. Here the sanguinary 
conflict ended; and so rapid was the work of bloodshed 
that all was accomplished in less time than I have taken 
to relate it. 

When the deadly strife ended, the foes of Waw-wil-a« 
way were all lying at his feet, and had he been able to have 
followed up his blows he would have dispatched them, 
for they were completely in his power. But his strength 
failed him, and perhaps his sight; for he must have been 
in the agonies of death during the whole conflict It 
may be that the poor Indian relented, and that forgive- 
ness played like a sunshine aroimd his generous heart. 
He cast one glance upon his fallen foes; then turning 
away, he walked out into the grass, and fell upon his 
iace amid the wild flowers of the prairie, where his heart» 
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whieh nerer ceased to b^at with kindness far the wHie 
man, at once and forever was still. 

During the entire engagement he never spoke a word. 
Silently he acted his part in the fearful drama, as though 
moved bj aa iavisihle agency. The condiict of Wolf 
and his comrades was the moat dastardly and mean, 
and deserves the execratiom of the world. They firsi 
attempted to disarm him by throwing the priming out 
of his gun, and then talking with him, and parting under 
the mask ol friendship. Had Wolf and his companions 
supposed him to have been accessory to the death of 
Herrod m any way, he would have gone with them 
cheerfully to Old Town or Chiiicothe, and given himself 
up to an investigation. But Wolf was determined om 
murder, and the blood of Waw-wil-a-way rests on his 
head. 

Williams was found dead of bis wounds. Woif was 
carried home in a wagon, and the kni£e-blade extracted 
by a surgeon. Ferguson's wound was dressed, but both 
of these suffered much. The body of the chief was 
found where it feU, and it was pronounced by the sur- 
geon — Dr. Edmiston — ^who examined his wounds, that 
either of them must have proved mortal. It seemed that 
Providence designed he should, in some degree, avenge 
his own death. 

The death of this great and good Indian chief added 
fuel to the excitement which had preceded it. The Indi- 
ans in the neighborhood fled in one direction, and the 
whites in another. Neither party knew what to do. Ail 
was dismay and confusion. 

In this dreadful state of suspense and alarm, General 
M' Arthur and Governor Worthington, with a few others* 
mounted their horses and went into the Indian country 
near Fort Greenville, where they found a numerous body 
of Indians, among whom was the fo-famed and oslebr»* 
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ted chief, Teeumseh, or Shooting Star, as this name mgni- 
fies. With these Indians a conneil was held. They re- 
lated what had happened, narrating all the circnmstanees 
connected with the death of Captain Herrod and Waw* 
wil*a-waj. The Indians declared thej had no knowledge 
of these transactions, and reiterated their purpose to stand 
firm by the treaty made at that place. After some farther 
deliberation .between the parties, Tecumseh agreed to ac- 
company them to Chilicdhe, which he did. After their 
arrival, a day was fixed on which he would address all 
the people. At the appointed time a vast assemblage was 
convened. The interpreter for the occasion was a white 
man by the name of Riddle, who had been for many years 
a prisoner among the Indians. Governor Tiffin opened 
the talk, and after he had finished and sat down Tecum- 
seh arose. His personal appearance was prepossessing. 
His figure was tall and commanding. Native dignity sat 
enthroned upon his massive brow ; and while this son of 
the forest — ^this shooting meteor — poured out the bright 
flashes of wit and eloquence over the vast concourse, all 
was silent as the grave. With the strongest language, he 
spoke of the amicable relations subsisting between the In- 
dians and their white brethren, and the determination of 
the former forever to abide by the treaty. He expressed 
a hope that it would be kept inviolate by both parties, 
and that brotherly love would be long and lasting as time 
between the white man and the Indian. When he con- 
cluded, the sachems shook hands in token of the friend- 
ship and fellowship existing between both parties. This 
interview allayed all alarm, and the people all returned 
again to their quiet homes and peaceful pursuits. 

There was one exception, however, to the general tran- 
quillity. Waw-wil-a-way, as before related, had two sons, 
who had, in obedience to their religion, vowed to be re- 
renged on Wolf for the death of their father. According 
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to tbe custom of the India&s, the nearest kin to the mar* 
dered man has a right, and it is made his duty, to kill thf 
murderer whenever or wherever he could find him» unless 
ike murderer purchased his life by a certain price agreed 
upon by the family. Wolf« hearing of the intentions o£ 
tbe sons of the murdered chief, took his family and re 
moved to EentucA^y, at the same time employing an agen< 
to intercede with the young men. A ne^j^otiatioa was 
finally entered into, and the agent agreed to furnish each 
of the young Indians with a horse, a new saddle and bridle, 
and » netr rifie. On complying with this condition, they 
agreed to bury tbe tomahawk and make peace with him 
and his forever. Wolf agreed to the proposition, and the 
time and place were fixed upon for the fulfillment of the 
oontraet. 

A large o<»icottrse was assembled at Old Town, to wit* 
ness the Indian ceremonies* A hollow square was formed, 
in which were Wolf and his horses and trappings, and the 
two Indians. The Indians, in relinquishing their claim to 
the life of the murderer, rwed their hands toward heaven, 
invoking the Great Spirit, declaring that to him alone they 
transJerred the blood and life of Wolf, forfeited by the 
death of their father. The scene was full of the most 
impressive solemnity, and many were moved to tears. In 
token of their forgiveness, they advanced and took Wolf 
by the hand — the same bloody hand which sent their be- 
loved father to the grave and made them orphans. Then 
saluting him as a brother, they lighted the calumet, or 
pipe of peace, and smoked with him in the presence of the 
Great Spirit. They remained good friends ever afterward, 
and often visited each other. 

I have selected the above as one of the many tragical 
occurrences of those days ; and though some may think I 
ought to pass over such scenes of carnage and death, yet, 
as a faithful chronicler of the times in which I lived, I 
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tMnk it due to posterity to know tbroagh what perik tlieir 
fathers passed, and what were the circumstances bj which 
they were surrounded. The only way to judge correetly 
of human character, is to take into tiie account the eir« 
eumstanoes under which it was deFeloped. 

The trials whiek our fathers and mothers endured in 

the early settlement of this country, and the fortitude 

erinced by them in the hour of danger, should never be 

forgotten by their sons and daughters. Before closing 

tiiis chapter, I will relate an ineident which occurred on 

Bear Grass, in Kentucky, near where the city of Louis** 

Tille now stands. A gentleman by the name of Atkinson 

had removed, with his family, from some of the older set* 

dements, to this place, aad with his colored senrants, had 

opened a farm. Before, however, the forests were leveled 

around him, or he had roaliaed the bright anticipations in 

which he had indulged, he fell by the stroke of death. 

Sis wife and an only daughter, a beautiful and aceom*- 

plished girl of fifteen summers, after his death, conchided 

to remain in their new home. The scene of the husband's 

BXid father's labors and deatb waa rendered too sacred to 

be left foar any slight or transient cause. On a grassy 

knoll, not far fk<om the cottage, slept, in his long last sleep, 

the idol of their hearts. ThiHier they would repair, whea 

the early spring opened the buds, and plant flowers. 

There, after the toils of the day, that lonely child would 

wander, to weep and pray ; and often have the stars, those 

bright sentinels of heaven, looked down from the blue 

depths, to watch the devotions of the pure sjj^tit lingering 

there. 

About one year after this melancholy event, the daugh- 
ter was out later than usual, accompanied by a faithful 
servant. Seeming unwilling to leave the spot where her 
heart's treasure was entombed, she tarried, pensive and 
aad, when suddenly she was startled by a low growl ia 
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the woods, apparently at a short distance from her. Fear* 
ing it might be some beast of prey, with which the woods 
were infested, she hastened home. So accustomed was 
she to visit her father's graye in the evening, her mother 
was not alarmed at her stay. When she entered the cot- 
tage, she was considerably agitated, and communicated 
the cause of it to her mother. 

The servants occupied quarters close «t hand, and a* 
they were true and trusty, there was no great cause of 
fear on the part of the mother and her daughter; but, on 
retiring that night, they doubly barred the door of their 
rude habitation. Afi;er they had retired to rest, they were 
startled by an unusual noise in the yard. The mother 
sprang out of bed, and, adjusting her clothes, took down 
the rifle, which hung over the door, and after ezaminingr, 
cautiously, the load, and priming, she carefully opened 
the door, and stepped into the yard. She looked in every 
direction, but she could see nothing. She walked around 
the house, examining every corner, but still nothing was 
to be seen. She also passed around the cabin of the serv- 
ants, but could not detect the cause of the noise. She 
returned into the house and set down the gun. Her 
daughter had arisen, and dressed herself, and was stirring 
up the fire. She assured her mother that there must be 
some wild beast about the house, as she distinctly heard 
its footsteps while she was out. Upon this, the mother 
resolved to go to the cabin, and wake the servant Dan, a 
bold and fearless negro. She accordingly went and waked 
him, and told him to get up, which he did as speedily a^ 
possible, and after putting on his clothes, he came out 
armed with a heavy stick. She directed him to go round 
the house one way, and she would take the other. Before 
they had proceeded ten steps, Mrs. Atkinson was seized 
by a huge bear. The negro immediately made a blow 
with his club at the head of the animal^ and stunned him 
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to ihat be let go his liokl ; but aoon rtooTeiiag UaMelf* 
he conuneneed hts attack on Dan, who k^ up a ronniiig 
fight till he reached his lodge, which he did, and, alam- 
ming to the door, roused all the hunates. Having thni 
cut off his pnnnut, the bear directed his course toward 
Mrs. Atidason, and, just as she was entenhg the door ai 
her house, eanght her bj her dress, and drew her toward 
him. At this critical moment the click of a gun-loek 
was heard, which was instantly followed by the sharp 
erack of a rifle ; the bear relaxed his hold, d6nUed ap, 
and rolled over at her feet, in the last straggle. An 
vnening aim had sent a ball through his heart. 

The daughter was a witness of the conflict in the yard; 
but it was too dark for her to see to shoot, without the 
light of her fire, and whenever the enemy came within iti 
range, his life paid the forfeit 

This intrepid act doubtless saved the mother's life« 
That brave, yet delicate, affectionate, and dutiful child 
became the high-souled, heroic woman. Her skill, judg* 
nent, and bravery were often, m after years, relied upon 
to guide the destiny of the infant settlements, during 
many severe conflicts in the dark and bloody ground. 
By marriage, this courageous backwoods girl became 
connected with one of the first and most ancient families 
of the south. Her descendants are numerous and respect 
able, inheriting the virtues and bravery of their mother, 
figuring largely in the military, civil, and political his 
toiy of the west; and they have not forgotten the story 
of the bear. 

Before closing this chapter I will relate another inci* 
dent of backwoods bravery. 

An aged lady, who died in Ross county some &(tj years 
since, related to me the following circumstance: When 
she, with her family, went first to reside in Kentucky the 
Indians attacked their cabin, and shot her husband, 

13 
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woundiiig hill «o Imdlj UiAt he was imable to render tokj 
ftiirther assistaaee. They then tried to force the door* 
No penon being with her in the house but a mulatto 
boj, about seventeen jeiurs of age, they both flew to the 
door, and pressed all their weight against it. Ak Indian 
finally sneeeeding in getting his body partly into the 
house, she seised the hand-az, and killed him on the 
spot. They then succeeded in closing the door and 
barring it. She then took her husband's gun, and, firing 
through the port-hole, shot another Indian dead in th* 
yard. The other two— for there were four <^ tkem^^ 
then made preparations to descend the chimney ; but no 
sooner had one of them entered the flue, than ripping 
open a pillow-case, she threw the feathers on the fire* 
This so suffocated and scorched the Indian that he feU 
into the fireplace, and the negro boy seijung him, he wa« 
soon dispatched by the <^d lady in the same manner the 
first aggressor was killed. There was but one India* 
left, and fearing he would meet the same sad fate which 
befell his companions, he fled in dismay firom tiie scene of 
conffict. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

LIFS IH THS WOODS. 

I WILL now return to mj peno&al iiArratiTe. After Hm 
Detroit ezpeditioB» I spent the greater part of the wintev 
in hunting. Hating attained the age of twentjr^ I fell 
eonsiderable uneasiness md indeterminateness in regard 
to my future course in life. There were many things la 
divert my nund» and mud^ that was calculated to produce 
dissipation of thought An ahnndaace of youthful com- 
pany» with every varietp' of diyersionflp such as huskiaga^ 
quiltings, dancings^ and plays of all descriptions, presented 
themselTca and were urged npo^ my attentktt. All theae^ 
however* possessed not the chaima of a hunter's life, a^d 
I was not long in makittg my ^oti<m« 

In company with three of my oompanions, I made prep* 
aarations to start out upon a winter's hunt. We agreed to 
take no horses, and eveiy man was to cariy his own stock 
of provisions and cooking utenails. £k> taking a few com* 
dodgers, one eamp«kettle, about a quart of salt, a blankel 
i^ieoe, and our hunting apparatus, we started fer the 
woods. After two days' travel, we arrived at a plaoe 
where there wore bear signs in great abundance, but they 
were not fresh. Here we camped and started out to hunt» 
By this time our store of provisions was exhausted, and 
the leaves being dry none of us were able to kill any 
game. We tried hard tiie next day, but with the same 
unsuccessful result, except that one of our party killed a 
wild-eat. Hiis we prepared for our camp-kettle, and 
wh^Ei billed ii made us ttie first naeal we had partaken of 
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lot two days. I shall always think it was the toughebi 
meal I ever ate. 

Our object being to hunt bears, and finding that they 
had all left that section and gone in quest of mast, we 
resolved, if possible, to follow them. As there was no 
snow on the ground, and we oould not track them, the 
only things we had to guide us in our search, were the 
branches and soft muddy places over which they had 
crossed. On the third day we concluded to take a large 
circle and make observations. It was doudy, and the 
tnow began to fall. About noon I fell in with two of my. 
Companions, and supposing it to be near night, as tli» 
douds and snow had made it dark, we ooosiderod it time 
to look out for a place to camp. We differed about the 
course we should take, bat finally yielding to the judg* 
ment of the oldest hunter^ we traveled on till it ]t>egaa to 
be quite dark. Despaiiing of finding any game, we wer» 
about to stop and make preparations for oamptag, when 
e«r dogs treed a large raccoon. Being dark, we could 
not see the animal with any dwtinctnesa, and alter several 
ineffectaal shots, at length, a ball foomd its way to the 
hapless victim, and he fell dead at our feet This wa8» to 
m; a source of great joy. Three dayi» with only one 
poor wild-»cat for three hearty hunters, was short fare; 
and the reader may be assured that a fat coon was very 
acceptable. We seen made }»reparati(ms lor a barbecue* 
A fire was made, and we could hacdly wait till our game 
was roasted, till we were cutting and eating it. The coon 
was exceedingly &t, and we wished very much for some 
bread to catch the rich drippings. 

Next morning the snow was a foot deep on the ground. 
My moccasins were worn out on the bottom^ and I was 
obliged to peel lynn bark and make soles for them before 
I could proceed. After drying ourselves as well as we 
could, befoi^e out oamp-fire*-^r.we weise mu«b exiMlsed i» 



vhe snow during the night, and the obIj way we oo«M 
keep at all eomfortable with our scanty clodung» waa to 
get the dogs to lie to our backs — ^we decamped. 

We had not proceeded far till we came upon a large 
flock of turkeys, and killing as many as we could eany» 
for fiiture use, we commMieed retracing our steps, and» 
finding but little game, we changed the olqeet ci pursuit 
to that of deer. For this purpoee we removed our camp 
to the large bottoms c^ Paint creek, where we hunted 
with good sncoessy and had |^nty to live on. 

A^r getting all the skins and game that we could 
carry, we returned home. 

The hdidays, suoh, for instance^ aa Christmas and 
Hew-Tear^s, were spent in shooting-matches, dancing* 
md frolicking, at which, in the language of the back* 
woodsman, I made a whole hand. These dirersions, aa 
I before remarked, were not altogether suited to my taste 
or inclination. I was still undecided in regard to what 
course I should pursue in future life. If I went into the 
practice of medicine, I saw or thought I saw innumerabla 
diftculties connected therewith. To be always with the 
sick imd dying, and constantly to breathe an atmoephere 
of sighs and disease, was far (torn being agreeable to my 
feelings. Besides, the collection of the fees, which, of aB 
others, are the most uncertain, added to the great respon- 
stbilitiea of the profession, with not one hour to call my 
own, seemed entirely too great an undertaking for me at 
(hat time. Then I would be totally deprived of the 
pleasures of hunting, whose peaceful eagoyments had the 
^atest charms for my youthful imagination. After 
weighing all these considerations, I finally resolved on 
adopting a hunter's life. This being settled, the next 
thing was to get me a wife suited to this mode of living, 
and, after taking advice h&ax my HU»ther in so important 
a matter, X made my cboioe. On the third day of March, 
13* 
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IdOl, I was accordingly married to Hannah Strane. My 
fiither haying bought land in what is now Highland 
county, I resolved to move, and take possession. This, 
section of the country was then a dense wilderness, with 
only here and there a human habitation. My fether^-iii- 
law, being unsatisfied with his daughter's choice, did not 
even allow her to take her clothes, so wis started out^ 
without any patrimony, on our simple matrimonial stock, 
to make our fortune in the woods. With the aid of my 
brother John, I built a cabin in the forest, my nearest 
neighbor being three miles off. Into this we moved, with- 
out horse or cow, bed or bedding, bag or baggage. We 
gathered up the leaves and dried them in the sun ; then, 
picking out all the sticks, we put them into a bed-tick* 
For a bedstead, we drove forks into the ground, and laid 
sdcks across, over which we placed elm baik. On this 
we placed our bed of leaves, and had comfortable lodg- 
ing. The next thing was to procure something to eat* 
Of meat we had an abundance, supplied by my rifle, but 
we wanted some bread. I cut and split one hundred rails 
for a bushel of potatoes, which I carried home on my 
back, a distance of six miles. At the same place I worked 
a day for a hen and three chickens, which I put into my 
hunting-shirt bosom, and carried home as a great prize. 
Our cabin was covered with bark, and lined and floored 
with the same material. One end of the cabin was lefib 
open for a fireplace. In this we lived comfortably ail 
summer. Having no horse or plow, I went into a plum 
bottom near the house, and, with my ax, grubbed and 
cleared off an acre and a half, in which I dug holes with 
my hoe, and planted my com, without any fence around 
it. I cultivated this patch as well I could with my hoe, 
and Providence blessed my labor with a good crop, of 
over one hundred bushels. Besides, during the summer^ 
with the help of my wife> I put up a neat calnn, and &i« 
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ished it for oor winter's lodgings. For the purpose of 
making the cabin warm, I put my com in the loft» and 
now, if we could not get bread, we had always, as a good 
substitute, plenty of hominy. We had also plenty of bear- 
meat and yenison, and no eouple on earth lived happier 
or more contented. Our Indian fiiends often called, and 
staid all night, and I paid them, in return, oocasional 
risits. 

During the season several families settled in the neigh* 
borhood, and, when we were together, we enjoyed life 
without gossip and those often fatal bickerings and back* 
bitings which destroy the peace of whole communities. 
Of all people on the face of God's earth, I despise a gos- 
siping tattler, whose chief business is to retail slander 
from house to house, and niin the peace of families. I 
would rather meet a lioness bereft of her whelps, a beat 
of her cubs, a hungry panther, or a revengefiil savage, 
than a living human being in the form of a tattler, with 
smooth tongue and slimy feet. Though we had but little, 
our wants were few, and we enjoyed our simple and 
homely possessions with a reHsh the purse-proud aristo- 
crat never enjoyed. A generous hospitality characterised 
every neighbor, and what we had we divided to the last 
with each other. When any one wanted help, all were 
ready to aid. 

I spent the greater part of the winter in hunting and 
laying up a store of provisions for the summer, so that I 
might give my undivided attention to farming. As we 
had no stock to kill, and could not conveniently rais^ 
hogs, on account of the wild animals, which would carry 
them off, we were obliged to depend upon the product of 
the woods. 

As the bear was the most valuable, we always hunted 
for this animal. This fall there was a good mast, and 
bears were so plentiful that it was not necessary to go 
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from home to huat them. About Christmas we made onr 
turkey hunt. At that season of the year they are very 
bkt, and we killed them in great abundance. To preserve 
them we cleaned them, cut them in two» and, after salting 
them in troughs, we hung them up to dry. They served 
a valuable purpose to cook, in the spring and summer^ 
with our bear, bacon, and venison hams. Being dry, we 
would stew them in bear's oil, aad they answered a good 
SilbsUtute for bread, which, in those days, was hard to 
be obtained, the nearest mill being thirty miles distant. 
Another great difficulty v as to procure salt, which sold 
enormously high — at the rate of four dollars for fifHy 
pounds. In backwoods currency, it would require four 
buck*skins, or a large bear-skin, or sixteen coon-skins, to 
make tiie purchase. Often it could not be had at any 
price, and the only way we had to procure it^ was by 
packing a load of kettles on our horses to the Scioto sidt 
Uck, and boiling the water ourselves. Otherwise we had 
to dispense with it entirely. I have known meat cored 
with strcmg hickory ashes. 

I imagine I hear the reader saying this was hard living 
and hard times. So they would have been to the present 
race of men, but those who lived at that time enjoyed life 
with a greater zest, and were more healthy and happy 
than the present race. We had not then sickly, hyster« 
ineal wives, with poor, puny, sickly, dying children, and 
no dyspeptic men constantly swallowing the nostrums of 
quacks. When we became sick unto death, we died ai 
•nee, and did not keep the n^^ighborhood in a constant 
state of alarm for several weeks, by daily bulletins of our 
dying. Our young women were beautiful without rauff0^ 
color de rose, meen fun, or any other cosmetic, and blithe« 
•ome without wine and fruit-cake. There was then no 
eurvature of the spine, but the lasses were straight and 
Une-loduug, without corsete or whalebone. They were 
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seat in tbeir appearanoe, and fresh as the moniiiig, ia 
their homesptm. without the paraphernalia of a la Par<* 
i^iaa wardrobe and toilet. 

YoBng ladies did not then weep over the sicklj senti« 
mentalism of a Bnlwer, or Dickens, or Eugene Sue» or 
become c<Hrrupted by the yellow-eovered literature which 
is now* like the frogs of Egypt, inlesting our land. Thejr 
were not annoyed with any Don-Juan-puff-cigaros, with 
his long hair and iaee resembling a worn-out hearth'^ 
brush, and whose long ears indicated to what speciea 
ef the ffenus homo he belonged. The hard-fisted, honest 
yeomanry of the country, instead of being the mere prod- 
uct of the tailor or hair-dresser, were nature's noblemen, 
and Uieir associates, 

. I know it is said, '*Tempora muianiur, np$ miUamer 
mm Urns;*' but I doaH believe the doctrine. The ever* 
shifting phases of the times would prove a poor guide for 
any sensible man. And yet I would not be an insuffer* 
able croaker, and repudiate all progress — 8Bsthetioal» 
social, and intelleotual-^-any more than I would reject 
pn^ess in the physical sciences and religion. I would 
only protest against the needless and hurtful superfinitie^ 
of £Eksh]onaUe life. 

But a truce to this, and I will resume my personal 
narrative. 

When the spring opened I was better prepared to go 
to farming than I was the last season, having procured 
boiaes and plow* Instead of the laborious and tediiwa 
process of working the land with a hoe, I now commenced 
plowing. Providenoe crowned my labors with abundant 
suocess^ and we had pkn^ to eat and wear. Of course^ 
cur wants were few and exceedingly simple, and the 
products of the soil and hunting yielded a rich supply. 
Thus we lived within ourselves on our own industry, our 
only d^ndenee being upon the favors of an overrulingr 
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bountiful Benefactor. We spun and wore our oiwn fabnos 
for clothing, and bad no tax, no muster, no ooort, n^ 
justices, no lawyers, no constables, and no doctors, tmdr 
consequently, bad no exorbitant fees to paj to profes- 
sional gentlemen. The law of kindness govemed our 
social walks ; and if such a disastrous tbing as a qnant^ 
should break out, the only way to settie the difiicultj was 
by a strong dish of fisticuffs. Ko man was permitted to 
insult another without resentment; and if an insnlt was 
permitted to pass unrevenged, the insulted party lost bia 
standing and caste in society. Many a muss or qiree wa» 
gotten up, in which the best of friends quarreled and 
fought, through the sole influence of the brown jug. 

It was seldom we had any preaching; but if a travel* 
ing minister should come along and make an appointment» 
all would go out to preaching* If the preashing was ob. 
a week-day, the men would go in their huntiiig-8birta» 
with their guns. On Sabbath the gun was left at boma^ 
but the belt and knife were nerer foigotten. When assem* 
bled all was attention and order, and no c«e was allowed 
to behaye disorderly, as such conduct would have beat 
punished, and the miscreant .driven from doccst society* 
Such was the high sense of honor and deoonun, tfaafr 
a young woman would discard the society of any young 
man who would be guilty of overstepping the bounds 
of propriety. 

We have fallen, however, upon different times* In tbs 
rapid march of civilisation and refinement, we find yoaig 
men, *'nice young men,*' and, strange to say, ywnmg 
women, too, who can, on these occaaioBS, with the moat 
unblushing effrontery, desecrate the house of Qod, and 
disturb a whole congregation of worshipers, without elicit- 
ing any censure from a large majority. 

I once went a consideraUc distance to hear fathsr Jobm 
Collins preach. When I arrived these the bcsae w«a 
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ifled to overflowing. Being just able to crowd in tlie 
door, I stood listening, deeply interested with the soft> 
sweet tones of his silvery voice, as he described the love 
of God to man. Svery sentence increased my interest, 
so that I wonld not have lost a word for a w<M*ld. JnsI 
when my int^est was wrought np to the lughest pitch of 
iniensityy a fellow, without sense or manners, commenced 
distarbing the congregation by talking and moving about 
I told him two or three times to be quiet, but he stil 
persisted. So I took him by the arm, and led him out 
some distance from the house, intending to give him a 
severe horsewhipping for his impudence and insolence; 
but he pleaded so hard and jMtifully, and promised never 
to be guilty of so mean an aet again, that I let him go. 

At that time Hhere were but few schools in the country, 
and they were like angels' visits. Hie schoolmaster was 
evidently abroad* The most of the children were, how* 
ever, taught to read ; as for writing, that was an accom* 
plishipent for which they had no use. Those who had 
^e rare privil^^ of going to school generally graduated 
m a quarter. The Sabbath day was usually spent in vis* 
iting, hunting, and filling; but notwithstanding this was 
Ae general practice when there were no meetings, I 
never could indulge in it, for two reasons: First, I was 
taught, from my youth up, to "remember the Sabbath day, 
and keep it holy," and my consdenoe would condemn me 
utore for a breach of this commandment than for almost 
any other sin I committed. Second, I bad a conviction that 
if I hunted on the Sabbath day I would have no luck all 
through the next week. I observed that those who made 
a practice of hunting on that day were always the most 
unsuccessful hunters. 

I onoe broke this commaBdment of God. It was a 
most lovely day. The sun rose bright snd clear. All 
aature rejoiced in his light The Urds sang sweetly their 
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matm songB, and a liolj quiet rdgned around^ save idieli 
an occasional hunter's gun would break the stillness, sound- 
ing as harsh almost as discord in heaven. Strange ^at 
I should, under such circumstances, be tempted; and yet 
I was powerfully, irresistibly tempted. I persuaded my 
wife to go to the nearest neighbor's, with a promise that I 
would soon follow. When she was gone, I took my gua, 
ran about a mile from home, and seeing a fine, large 
buck, I fired, and killed him ; then taking out his entrails, 
I threw him over a log, and returned. When I arrived 
at home I began to feel safe in the reflection, that no one 
had seen me; but quick as lightning Conscience reared 
her terrific scepter, and uttered, in a voice of thunder, 
" Qod has seen ycu, and you have thaum that you fear 
man more than you do God J* How much then did I 
wish my load back in my gun, and the buck alive, grazing 
in his own native forest ! Wicked as I was, I was accu i«> 
tomed to pray for luck in hunting ; and I believed then 
that God often heard and answered iny prayers. Once, 
in particular, my brother John and myself had been 
hunting for three entire days without success, and were 
hungry as wolves. The leaves were so dry it was impos- 
sible for us to get near enough to any game to shoot It. 
Weary and faint, I prayed to God for help. My brother, 
being on the opposite side of a branch, as soon as I ceased 
praying, started up a buck, which ran directly toward me. 
I was as mucli impressed with the belief that God jtad 
sent him as that he sent the ram to the thieket on 
Moriah. After coming near to me, he stopped, and I 
shot him. 

This fall a neighbor and myself, urged by our wives, 
went some distance to gather, cat-tails to make them beda, 
as the leaf beds were nearly worn out. We entered upon 
the journey, and had not proceeded many miles till our 
dog started up a bear, and soon ran it up a tree, li 
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temamtd ihere only a shcnrt tiiiie« when it let go aad < 
down. I sprang from my horae and nm while the doga 
were fighting, and ioigeUing to eock my gnn, pkoed the 
muzale of it against the bear and polled the trigger, bnt 
it would not fire ; so I threw it down« ^ftd taking my tom- 
ahawk was about to strike, wh^n it broke loose and ran 
away. Soon after this we saw a large bnck running aerosa 
ear track. I bleated ; he stopped, and I shot him. 

After gathering oar bags full of cat-tails, we started, 
about sundown, to hunt a place to camp. Soon after we 
started, I heard the dogs after a bear, Leaying my horse 
wUh my companion, I ran half a mile and found a laige 
hear treed by the dogs. It was getting dark, but taking 
as good aim as I could I fired and he fell, but was only 
wounded and regained his porition. I loaded and fired 
t^flin, and again he fell ; but before I could reload \^ waa 
up and fighting with the dogs. I ran up to him, placed 
my gun against hi^ ear, and killed him. Here we en- 
camped all night and feasted on the deer which we had 
killed, and in the morning we breakfiwted on the beards 
feet, which had been rpasting in the ashes all night This 
meal constitutes the richer conceivable delicaey. Sena 
hunters think a beaver's tail i« better, or the marrow from 
the joint of a buffalo, but I beg leave to differ. Those 
who have been Hvjng on puddings end confeotionaries 
know nothing of these good thing!. 

This was an unlucky year to me, as I lost fdl the |ff€^« 
enty I had by going security, or appearance-bail, at eourt 
for one of my neighbors. It being forty nstlei to CfaiU- 
eothe, I did not go to Uft my Inmds; and after judgment 
went against him he ran aw-ay, and they held me special 
bail for the debt, which I al.ways believed was unjust. I 
knew nothing of the matter tiill the deputy sheriff came 
with an execution. I had in my possession one hundred 
acres c^ military land» and had made good and substantial 

14 
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improvemeiits tbereon, but all must go to pay the deto 
of another. It made a clean sweep; took all mj land 
and all the money I had to the last farthing. I then 
vowed that I would never again, as long as I Ured, go 
seenrity for any living being. Right or wrong as this 
vow may have been, I have kept it to this day. 

I consoled my wife as well as I could, and told her we 
were young, and had begun the world with nothing, and 
would do it again. I requested her to stay at home, and 
^edp house, and I would take to the woods and hunt. 
Bear-skins commanded a good price— from three to seven 
dollars, according to the size and quality. I spent the 
winter mostly in the woods, and suffered much from lying 
out at night without bed-clothes' or bed, only as I could 
make one out of dry bark. I wrapped skins around me 
and ]^d by the fire. It was a prosperous winter, and 
success, the most sanguine, crowned my days and nights 
of toil and privation. From the proceeds of my winter 
campaign, I was enabled to purchase as good a home as 
that from which the law had ejected me. 

Thus I^ passed seven years, farming in the summer an^ 
hunting in the winter, and adding to my resources till I 
had a comfortable home, with every thing necessary to 
make a backwoodsman happy. But my neighbors became 
too numerous, and my hunting-grounds were broken in 
upon by the ax of civilisation ; game became scarce and 
hard to take ; my ranges were broken up, and I had about 
ccHQoe to the conclusion to go to a new country. It seemed 
as though my happiness depended upon a life in the 
woods — ''the grand old woods,*' where Nature had erected 
her throne, and where she swayed her scepter. 

Alone in the deep solitude oi the wilderness man can 
commune with himself and Nature and her Qod, and real* 
ize emotions and thoughts that the crowded city never can 
produce. To oe sure one has said, " A great city is a 
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great desert ;" but it U a desert of depraved hamaiiity» 
where erery one is wrapped up in selfishness, and guards 
himself against his neighbor while his heart rankles wiui 
enyj at his prosperity, or his wild, unbridled ambitioB 
urges him on the reckless course of outstripping all hit 
eompetitoiB. Not so in the woods. There }mde, envy, 
selfishness, and ambition hare no abode. The only evil 
spiiii that haunts the woods is Melancholy. This wiH 
often steal upon the heart of those who have not found 
the satisfying portion which religion imparts. There are 
some scenes in the wilderness where a gloomy grandeur 
reigns around, and they often inspire like sensations m the 
mind of the beholder. Speaking of Melancholy, a certain 
poet says : 

** She dwells by a cave, where the cypress end willow 

Are gemmed with the teen that hH from hei eyea 
The cold earth her bed, the flint^tone her piLow, 

Midnight her mantle, her eortain the skies; 
Her tresses are dark as the wings of the raven. 

Her robes are all jet, and her bosom is bare; 
Like a bark on the waves, 'mid the wUriwiadt oi lieaTea, 

She wanders distracted, or sinks to despair/' 

Unexeited by the chase, the hunter, especially if alone^ 
is apt to become melancholy ; and' though sages may speak 
of "the charms of solitude/' the mind, without some 
stimulus, would not be likely to discover them. Again 
and again have I felt this melancholy steal over me like a 
cloud over the face of the sun ; and were it possible to 
write out my thoughts, conjectures, imaginings, hopes, 
fears, and temptations while alone in the woods, it would 
startle a reader unused to such scenes and associations. 
Often a stirring adventure would break in upon the dead 
sea of thought or the whirlpool of passion, rousing the 
one or calming the other, and again the life would flow 
on in the even tenor of its way. 

On one occasion my feelings underwent a sudden trana« 
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formatk)!! by an incident which occutred. I had heen 
brooding in melancholy over my bad lnck» when a largf 
Bhe bear, started up by my dogs, broke the reverie. 1 
shot at and wounded her; but she had attacked my dogn 
abd was killing one of ih«m. No time was to be lost, so 
I ran up and thrust my knife into her side. At this she 
released her hold of the dog and caught me by the leg. 
In my effort to get released I was thrown upon my back 
She then made an attack on me, and I felt that staroely 
any thing short of a miracle eould save me. Already I 
sould see her wide, distended jaws ready to devour me. 
The dogs, though wounded, recommenced the attack, and 
succeeded in pulling her off, and thus saved me from 
death. Being released, I succeeded in killing my enemy. 
At another time, my neighbor was with me hunting coons. 
At night the dogs caught some animal in a grape-vine 
thicket. I ran in to see what it was, and stooping down 
found myself directly between the horns of a large buck, 
which had become entan^ed in the vine. I was now lit- 
erally between th« horns of a dilemma. My companion 
cut the ham-j!trings, and I took hold of one horn and 
placed my feet on the other for the puirpose of throwing 
him. At this he made cme lunge, broke the vine, and 
threw me some distance on my back. Had my feet 
slipped, I would doubtless have been gored to death. 

Thus I have endeavored to give the reader some ac- 
count of the scenes and trials Ihrtmgh which I passed im 
the woods of the west 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

RILI0TOV8 Lirx. 

HiTTxe gireii some imall aeooiiiit of mj trainfaig in Um 
woods, I will now go back and give the reader some ao* 
tonnt of my religions education. As I before remarked^ 
I was raised by Presbyterian parents. As eustomary in 
that Church, a oustom too, I would rernaik, worthy of all 
{praise, I was taught the catechism. From this I learned 
that Gh>d, from all eternity, had dected some men and 
angels to ererlasting life, and passed by the remainder^ 
iKrdaining them to eternal death. This eleetion and rep 
robation was unoonditionaL Thou^ jouag, I could not 
see the reason or justice of such a procedure on the part 
of Qod, and it gave me a very unfarorable impression in 
regard to the character of the Supreme Being* I reool* 
lect, distinctly, of being harassed with fear, under the 
impression that God had decreed I should commit some 
crime, and be hung for it. Associated with this was the 
resolution, on my part, that if he had thus decreed, I 
would always be the enemy of God. These impressions 
arose from an inability, on my part, to reconcile the pun* 
ishment of the creature for the commission of sins which 
God had decreed he should commit, and the justice of 
God in the infliction of that punnhment 

One Sabbath afternoon my father called us up to repeat 
our catechism, as was his custom. After the lesson was 
over, he called me to him, and said, "James, do yon 
pray?" I replied, <'No, father, I do not." 

"Why do you not pray, my son?" 
14* 
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''Because I do not see any use in it If I am one of 
die elect, I will be saved in God's good time ; and if I 
am one of the non-elect, praying will do me no good, as 
Christ did not die for them.'' 

''But, James, you do not know whether yon are one ci 
the elect or non-elect; and, as God has wisely concealed 
this from yon, yon ought to pray, any how." 

To this, of course, I could make no reply, without reit- 
erating my former deolaraiion of the Heedlessness of 
prayear* 

. This doctrine had well nigb-nuned me, sad often I 
was harassed with doubt and temptation; and, at time4 
tdmost sunk into despair. Sometimes I was led to doubt 
the very existence of Gkni* The Holy Sfktt often con^ 
Ticted me, and I felt kny ket and undone condition as a 
sinner. These conrietions were de^Ntned and strengtii* 
eii«d under the prayers of my pons grandmother, $ak ao^ 
eount of whose death I hare sdready given^ Not know* 
lag how to seeik the Lotd, I remained in this wretched 
oondtUon till I was fifteen jreu^ of age. At this time I 
had put into my hands Winchester's Dialogues, the de« 
sign of which was to prove the finid redemption from hell 
of all. This I read over and over again with great oare^ 
and it proved a sovereign balm to all my fears. It rep^ 
resented God as being so merciiul, that it inspired a lov« 
for him, and I became a convert to the docttke of the 
final restoration of all men to the fiivor of GK>d. I read 
the Bible to establii^ my faith, and boldly advocated tho 
doctriiae widi my Calvinistic associates, many of whoni I 
was enabled to overeome with my arguments. I also 
took ooeasion to show up the glaring inconsistencies of the 
doctrine whicth saved or damned men arbi^arily. Thisi 
to me, was wholly iaoonq>atible with the attributes of jus- 
tice and mercy. Many of my companions k)0ked upon 
my views with favor, and wers pleased wHh my plx^fession 
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•f faiih. i^ally it got to tbe etn of mj parents that I 
had become a believer in hell redemption ; and the newt 
also spread among the Seceden and Got^nanters-— all of 
whom were Old School CalTinista-''4hat the pastor's swi 
had become a renegade from the faith of his fatheta. 
This brought me into a new field of conflict with older 
and wiser heads. One of the etders attacked me at a log- 
rdting, and I thought he wonld demolish me, and make 
me a butt for ridtcnle. I told him I waa but a boy, and 
not able to controvert wi^ him» bnt if he would answer 
one or two qtiestions, I would be pleased. He agreed to 
my proposal. 

Then said I» «'Did Christ die for all men?'' 

<<No, he did not die for any but the elect" 

•«Will the reprobate be damned?'' 

''Yea; God, for the praise of his glorious justice, has 
dieoreed their damnation." 

"For what is the reprobate damned?" 

''Because it is so decreed, even so, according to the 
good pleasure of God's Will" 

"But the Scriptures say the reprobate is damned for 
nnbelief. 'He that believe th not, shall be damned.' Kow, 
if Christ did not die for him, according to your system 
lie is to be d&mned tcr not believing what is in itself not 
tme. In other words, he is to be damned for not believ- 
ing a lie." 

At this he seemed confused, and finally became angry, 
and said if I was his son, he would soon whip such no- 
tions out of my head. I told him he could not, unless it 
had been decreed. After this I became very obnoxious 
to the high-toned Oalvinists, and they looked upon me as 
very dangerous to their young people. This increased 
jny prejudice, and ezcit«d my ambition, and I sought 
every opportunity to have my faith confirmed, so that 1 
might successfully contend with my opponients. At some 
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times mj faitli would warer, in spite of all my efforts to 
iK^ter it upt and mj conscience would sting me with 
remorse. The thought that perhaps the doctrine was nol 
true, and my soul would he lost, would produce the most 
intense emotion in my mind. At that time there were 
none of those last and worst of aU editions of Universal* 
ism, namely, that all will be sared, no matter what they 
believe, or what they do, because there was no devil, and 
no hell; and, hence, none oonld go to a place which has 
no existence, duch doctrines not being taught, I could 
not, of course, embrace them; nor do I believe I was ever 
so ignorant or wicked, the worst day I ever saw, as to be- 
lieve a doctrine so grossly inconsistent with reason and 
Scripture, so false in fact, and so dangerous in tendency ; 
but I thought that if God had brought me into the world, 
without my consent, for his own purposes, it was no con- 
cern of mine, and all I had to do was to be honest, enjoy 
life, and perform the errand of my destiny. 

Thus I entered fully and freely into all parties of pleas- 
ure, except gambling, and although I could hold a good 
hand at cards, yet to play for stakes I had no relish. 
Indeed, I was afraid of this, for I always thought I could 
see the devil presiding over such games. Dancing con* 
stituted my chief joy ; to enter its giddy mazes, and enjoy 
its frenzied whirl, afforded me the most pleasurable ex- 
citement. Occasionally I would take a spree; would 
swear when angry ; and fight, when insulted, at the drop 
of a hat. Backwoods boys were brought up to the trade 
of "knock down, and drag out." 

In the midst of all this mirth and revelry I dared not 
think of death and etemity. The thought was appalling, 
and in my moments of calm reflection I would resolve 
upon a reformation of life. A strictly moral life I re« 
garded as the only true religion ; and I beheved all ^irho 
led such a life would go to heaven. 
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Thas I lived thooghtlen and wicked, resolving and re* 
resolYing upon iunendment» but cantmning the same, or, 
rather, growing worse and worse, till I anfred at the 
twentieth year of my age. About this time a great revi* 
ral of religion broke oat in the state of Kentucky. It 
was attended with such peculiar circumstances as to pro* 
dnce great alarm all over the country. It was reported 
that hundreds who attended the meetings were suddenly 
struck down, and would lie fcft hours and, sometimes, to 
days, in a state of insensibility; and that when they re« 
oovered and came out of that state, they would commence 
praising God for his pardoning mercy and redeeming lore. 
This exercise was accompanied with that strange and un* 
accountable phenomenon denominated the jerks, in which 
hundreds of men and women would commence jerking 
backward and forward wiUi great rapidity and violence, so 
much so that their bodies would bend so as to bring their 
heads near to the floor, and the hair of the women would 
crack like the lash of a driver's whip. This was not con** 
fined to any particular class of individuals, but sunt^ 
seeker, and sinner were alike subjeet to these wonderful 
phenomenii. 

The excitement created by these reports, was of the 
most intense and astonishing character. S<Mne thought 
that the world was coming to an end ; others that some 
dreadful calamity was coming upon the country as a judg- 
ment of God on the nation ; others still, that ft was the 
work of the devil, who had been unchained for a season, 
and assuming the garments of an angel of light, was per- 
mitted to deceive the ministers of religion and the very 
elect themselves. Many of the preachers spent whole 
Sabbaths in laboring to show that it was the work of the 
devO, and nothing but the wildest fanaticism, produced 
through the means of an overheated and distempered im- 
agmatitm. They also urged thek congregations not to g# 
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near these places, as ihej would be sympathetically 
affected, and would, in all probability, be led to Indulge 
in the same wild and irrational vagaries. Their instruc* 
tions and exhortations, however, were lost, and it seemed 
that the exposition only increased the desire of thousands 
to go and see for themselves. 

In the month of August, 1801, 1 learned that there was 
to be a great meeting at Cane Bidge, in my father's old 
congregation. Feeling a great desire to see the wonderful 
things which had come to my ears, and having been solic- 
ited by some of my old schoolmates to go over into Ken« 
tucky for the purpose of revisiting the scenes of my boy- 
hood, I resolved to go. Obtaining company, I started 
from my woody retreat in Highland county. Having 
reached the neighborhood of the meeting, we stopped and 
put up for the night. The iiEunily, who seemed to be 
posted in regard to all the movements of the meeting, 
cheerfully answered all our inquiries, and gave us all the 
information we desired. The next morning we started 
for the meeting* On the way I said to my companions, 
** Now, if I fall it must be by physical power and not by 
singing and praying;" and as I prided myself upon my 
manhood and courage, I had no fear of being overcome by 
any nervous excitability, or being frightened into religion* 
We arrived upon the ground, and here a scene presented 
Itself to my mind not only novel and unaccountable, but 
awful beyond description* A vast crowd, supposed l^ 
some to have amounted to tw^aty-five thousand, was col- 
lected together. The noise was like the roar of Niagara* 
The vast sea of human beings seemed to be agitated as if 
by a storm. I counted seven ministers^ all preaching at 
one time, some on stumps^ others in wagons, and one — the 
Bev. William Burke, now of Cincinnati — ^was standing on 
a tree which had, in falling, lodged against another. 
Some of the people weie singing, others praying* aom^ 
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crying for mercy in the most piteous aeeents, while others 
were shouting most vociferously. While witnessing these 
scenes, a peculiarly-strange sensation, such as I had never 
felt before, came over me. My heart beat tnmuhnously, 
iny knees trembled, my lip quivered, and I felt as though 
J must fall to the ground. A strange supematuhil power 
seemed to pervade the entire mass of mind there collected. 
1 became so^weak and powerless that I found it necessary 
to sit down. Soon after I left and went into the woods, 
and there I strove to rally and man up my courage. I 
tried to philosophize in regard to these wonderful exhibi* 
tions, resolving them into mere sympathetic excitement— 
a kind of religious enthusiasm, inspired by songs and elo- 
quent harangues. My pride was wounded, for I had sup- 
posed that my mental and physical strength and vigor 
could most successfully resist these influences. 

After some time I returned to the scene of excitement, 

tiie waves of which, if possible, had risen still higher. 

The same awfolness of feeling came over me. I stepped 

up on to a log, where I could have a better view of the 

surging sea of humanity. The scene that then presented 

itself to my mind was indescribable. At one time I saw 

at least five hundred swept down in a moment, as if a 

battery of a thousand guns had been opened upon them, 

and then immediately fdlowed shrieks and shouts that 

rent the very heavens. My hair rose up on my head, my 

whole frame trembled, the blood ran cold in my veins, and 

I fled for the woods a second time, and wished I had staid 

at home. While I remained here my feelings became 

intense and insupportable. A sense of suffocation and 

blindness seemed to come over me, and I thought I was 

going to die. Th^re being a tavern about half a mile off, 

I eoncluded to go and get some brandy, and see if it 

would not strengthen my nerves. When I arrived there I 

was disgusted with the sight that met my eyes. Here I 
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saw liboat one Lttodred men engaged in drunken revelry, 
playing cards, trading horses, quarreling, and fighting. 
After some time I got to the bar, and took a dram and 
left, feeling that I was as near bell as I wished to be« 
either in this or the world to come. The brandy had no 
e£fect in allaying my feelings, but, if any thing, made m« 
worse. Night at length came on, and I was afraid to sm 
any of my companioas* I cautioaBly avoided them, fear* 
ing lest they should discover something the matter with 
me. In this stale I wandered about from place to place, 
in and around the encamjHnent At times it seemed as if 
all the sins I had ever committed in my life were vividly 
brought up in array bef^e my terrified imagination, and 
under their awful pressure I felt that I must die if X did 
not get relict Then it was that I saw clearly througli tho 
thin vail of Universalism« and this refuge of lies was 
swept away by the Spirit of God* Then fell the scales 
from my sin-Uinded eyes, and I realised, in all its foroe 
and power, the awful truth, that if I died in my sina I 
was a lost niaa forever. O, how I dreaded the death of 
the soul; for 

"There is a death whose pang 
Outlasts the fleeting breath: 
O wluii eternal herrort hang 
Aifwd ihe Mfioai dcatkl" 

Kotwithstanding all this, my heart was so proud and hanl 
that I would not have fidlen to the ground for the wlu^ 
state of Kentucky. I felt that such an event would hare 
been an everlasting disgrace, and put a final quietus on 
my boasted manhood and courage. At night I went to m 
bam in the neighborhood, and cre^ing under the hay» 
spent a most dismal night. I resolved, in the morning, 
to start for home, for I felt that I was a mined man. 
Finding one of the friends who came over with me, I said, 
*" Captain, let us be oiOf; I will stay no longer." He as* 
sented, and getting our horses we started for home. W« 
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laid !mt HtUe on the waj, though many a deep, long* 
drawn sigh told the emotions of mj heart When we 
arrired at the Bine Idck Enobe» I broke the silence which 
reigned mntnally between us. Like long-pent-up waters, 
seeking for an avenue in the rock, the fountams of mj soul 
were broken up, and I exclaimed, ** Captain, if jon and 
I donU stop our wickedness the devil will get ut both/* 
Then came from mj streaming eyes the iMtter tears, 
and I could scarcely refrain frmn screaming aloud* This 
startled and alarmed my companion, and he commenced 
weeping too. Night approaching, we put up near Mays* 
lick, the whole of which was spent by me in weeping and 
promising God, if he would spare me till morning I would 
pray and try (o mend my life and abandon my wicked 
courses. 

As soon as day broke I went to the woods to pray, and 
no sooner had my knees touched the ground than I cried 
aloud for mercy and salvation, and fell prostrate. My 
cries were so loud ttat they attracted the attention of the 
neighbors, many of whom gathered around me. Among 
the number was a (German from Switaerland, who had ex« 
perienced religion. He, understanding fully my condi- 
tion, had me carried to his house and laid on a bed. The 
old Dutch saint directed me to look right away to the 
Savior. He then kneeled at the bedside and prayed for 
my salvation most fervently, in Dutch and broken English. 
He then rose and sung in the same manner, and continued 
singing and praying alternately till nine o'dock, when 
suddenly my load was gone, my guilt removed, and pres- 
ently the direct witness from heaven shone full upon my 
soul. Then there flowed such copious streams cf love 
into the hitherto waste and desolate places of my soul, 
that I thought I should die with excess of joy. I cried, 
I laughed, I shouted, and so strangely did I appear to aL, 
but my Dutch brother, that they thought me deranged. 
15 
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After a time I returned to 107 companioii, and we started 
OQ our .journey. O what a day it was to my soul ! The 
Sun of righteousness had arisen upon me, and all nature 
seemed to rejoice^ in the brightness of its rismg. The 
trees that waved their lofty heads in the forest, seemed to 
bow them in adoration and praise. The living stroam of 
salvation flowed into my soul. Then did I realise thf 
truth of that hymn I have so frequently song: 

**I ftd that heavea is now b^j^; 
It issues from the spaxkling throna— 

From Jesus' throne on high: 
It comes in floods I can*t contftin; 
I drink, and drink, and drink again, 

And yet am ever dry** 

I told the captain how happy I was, and was often inter- 
rupted, in a recital of my experience, by involuntary 
shouts of praise. I felt a love for all mankind, and re* 
proached myself for having been such a fool as to live so 
long in sin and misery when there was so much mercy for 
me. ^ 

At length we arrived at home, and I told my wife what 
great things the Lord had done for me. While I spoke 
she commenced weeping, and began to seek the Lord.' I. 
also told my brother John, and soon the news spread 
through the whole neighborhood that Finley had obtained 
religion. The difficulties the Christian has to encounter 
have to be learned by experience. When I was converted, 
I did not conceive how it was possible that even a single 
shade of trouble could cross my peaceful breast. I soon 
found, however, that Uie 

** World was no friend to grace, 
To help me on to Qod ;" 

and that if I would reign as a king and priest with God 
and the Lamb forever, I must fight; that the only way 
to the crown was by the cross. There were no religious 
persons in the neighborhood, and no religious meetings to 
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attend. Perseeution began to be waged against me, and 
difficulties rose up on every hand; but still I strove to 
watch, and fight, and pray, determined never to give the 
battle over. I sent to mj brother, and persuaded him 
and another young man to come and unite with me in 
holding prayer meeting, in the woods, on SabLath. One 
has sud, 

**The groves were God's fiist temples;" 

and here, with no eye to see, and no ear to hear, but the 
great Father, we held many meetings. Still I felt, deeply, 
the need of Christian society. I had commenced family 
prayer, and reading the Scriptures whenever I had a leis- 
ure moment The backwoods Christian is shut up to his 
Bible ; and I have wondered if the great multiplication of 
books has not had a deleterious tendency, in diverting the 
mind from the Bible ; just as the multiplicity of benevo- 
lent associations has a tendency to divert the nund from 
the Church. This should not be; and, in foot, there is no 
necessity for it, for there is room for all good books and 
good associations, as auxiliaries. 

I sighed for Church privileges, and communion with 
the people of God. I could not join the Presbyterian 
Church ; for I did not believe in the doctrine of uncondi- 
tional election and reprobation. I went to a New Light 
camp meeting, to see if I could find a home among that 
people ; but when I heard their doctrine on the supreme 
divinity of Jesus Christ, I would not go with them ; for I 
IK as well assured, if Christ was not God, he could not 
save me; and I bad such a clear and powerful demon- 
stration of that truth, in the conversion of my own soul, 
that I could never doubt, for a moment, that he was Qod, 
as well as man. So I bade them farewell, and returned 
home. The next denomination I visited, was the Shaking 
Quakers ; but their worship seemed to me so ridiculous, I 
90uld not entertain a serious thought about joining them. 
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for a while I thoiight I would try and tiayel to heaTcn 
alone. Thus I continued for about eighteen months, dur- 
ing which time the prayer meeting was discontinued. My 
attention was directed to the immorality of some profess- 
ors of religisCHi, known by the name of Seceders, which 
bad an imhappy effect on my mind. Borne of them 
scarcely had the form of godliness ; the power they nerer 
knew. One of them was carried home intoxicated, and 
the next Sabbath I saw him at the communion table* 
This, to me, was a great stumbling-block. 

Shortly afl^r my conversion I was exercised on the sub- 
ject of preaching the Gospel, and so much so, that X eould 
not rest, day or night. I thought it a temptati<w of the 
denl, and prayed to be delivered from it, but I eould not 
shake off the conviction. I belonged to no Churchy and 
eonsequently there was no way of getting into the mii^ 
istry. I once opened my mind to a Presbyterian clergy- 
man, and he gave it as bis opinion, that I should study 
theology at least three years, before I could be at all 
qualified to preach. I thought it would be folly for me 
to make the attempt; and hence I resisted the call, till, 
from a state of robust health, I was reduced almost to a 
walking skeleton. I had lost all my comfort, and became 
gloomy and desponding. Beligious exercises in my family 
became a great task and burden. One morning I went 
out into the woods, and there told my Maker, if I muat 
preach the Gospel, or go to hell, that the latter must be 
my portion, as I had not the least qualifications for the 
work. Just then all comfort and hope left me, and I was 
so miserable that I wandered in the woods for months, 
not desiring to look upon the face of any human being. 
Family prayer was given up, and then followed, in the 
•ad train of evils connected with backsliding, the aban- 
donment of prayer altogether, and a return to my former 
eonpanions. To mitigate^ if possible, my wretQhedASSs 
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J also retomed to my fonner praotiees, and realised, with 
Virgil, 

''FacUiB desceiuns ATcrni." 

riie road to hell was easy oi access, and rapid in descent. 

I went to a dancing party in the neighborhood. As danc* 

ing was one of my greatest besetments» I was the more 

easily beguiled by Satan to enter its magic circle. I had 

not been long there till a lady invited me to dance with 

her. I remarked that if she would get some one to dance 

with my wife, I had no objections to complying with her 

request. With much p^suasion and e£fort on the part of 

several, they succeeded in getting her out on the floor, 

and I followed. After the conclusion of the first set, I 

felt no more compunction of conscience, and conehided I 

might as well live like other people, and that there was 

no harm in indulging in such innocent amusements; and 

if there was, we would all go to hell k^ther in accom^ 

plished and genteel society. Not so, however, with my 

poor wife, ^e suffered extremely from a wounded ccm- 

science, wept nearly aU night, and feared she had denied 

her Savior, and put him to an open shame. 

Thus I pursued the way of sin, seeking happiness in its 

guilty pleasures, for a period of three years. My eyes 

were blinded, my heart hard as adamant. I had no 

peace, no hope, and was without God in the world. A 

thought of my former happiness would occasionally, in 

hours of cool reflection, steal over my spirit, like forgotten 

joys, pleasant but mournful ; while the joys of the world 

were 

''Like odor, fled as soon as ihed." 

[ felt on aching void, that vanity could never fill; and 
often did I sigh for those halcyon days of my religious 
life when the morning dawn and the evening shades wit- 
nessed my devotions to God. But I had cast away my 
confidence, and relinquished my hold on heaven, in ex* 

16» 
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change for tiie Bhort-lived pleasures of sin, and a desolate 
heart. 

In the fall of 1808 brother John and myself started 
out OB our fall hunt. We were on horseback, and follow- 
ing a narrow path. I was a few paces in adyance ; and, 
as we were winding up through the thicket, mj gun» 
which was on my shoulder, went off suddenly. In the 
most awful suspense I ever experienced in all my life, I 
stopped, and listened to hear my brother Ml from his 
horse. After the shock was over, fearing to look round, 
the long agony was broken by my brother, who had 
recovered from the shock, saying, *< Brother James, I am 
not hurt." This relieved me for the moment, but my 
soul was soon tossed by Ihe tumultuous ragings of despair. 
AU my sins crowded upon me like so many demons of 
daikness; my disobedience to God, my backsKdings all 
rose before me, and it seemed to me that hell was just at 
hand, and that soon I must plunge into its dismal abodes. 
No imagination, had it the fervor or flight of a Milton, 
«r Daste, could conceive, or pen describe the horror of 
darkness and despair that enveloped my wretched, ndned 
soul. 
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CHAPTER II. 

BILIGI0U8 Lirs C0VTIHU8D. 

QiooMXLT and sadlj I traveled oa in silence, under the 
moimtain preasnre of my spirit-burden, occasionallj an- 
swering a question from my brother. After having ar- 
rived at our place of camping, we spanceled, belled, turned 
Cfot o«r horses, and sttoted to the woods in different direc- 
tioBs, to htmt. Having obtained what I desired, which 
was to be alone-^fw the heart can only know and appre^ 
date its own bitterness-*-! realiaed, if possible, an inereaS"* 
ing intensity to ny feelmgs of wretchedness, and my 
eaoited imagination filled the woods with demons of da^- 
ness. I thought I could feel their fearfiil proximity, and 
once turned round to see if I could not discover them on 
my track. Just then this temptation was suggested to 
my mind: ''You are one of the reprobates ; Christ nerer 
died for you; and God has raised you up, as he did Pha- 
roah, to show his mighty power, in your eternal destrue- 
tion. You had better kill yourself with your gun, and 
know the worst of your wretched state; for the longer 
you live, the more sin yon will commit, and, hence, the 
greater will be your damnation/' This temptation came 
with such tremendous force, it seemed irresistible, and I 
was on the point of yielding, when, doubtless, my heav- 
enly Father, in mercy, interposed a thought of my fomily. 
••How," thought I, "will my dear wife and parents feel, 
when my body is found, perhaps ntangled and torn by 
wild beasts?" Again the tempter assaOed me with still 
greater power ; so much so, that I came to the dreadfal 
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oonclosion of falling by mj own hand. While in the very 
act of preparation to commit the fatal deed, my blessed 
Lord — who has no pleasure in the death of a sinner-^ 
again interposed, and the following words came to my 
mind, as sensibly as if audibly pronounced : '* There is 
yet mercy with God, if you will seek it." At this, I 
threw down the deadly weapon, fell on my knees, and 
prayed for mercy, confessing all my guilt and sin, and 
sacredly vowing, if God would restore my former peaee, 
I would do any thing he would require: ay, that 1 
would even try to preach the Gospel of his Son. I was 
not conscious how long I remained in this state of agony 
and prayer. When I rose from the ground, I picked up 
my gun, ran back to the camp, fired it ofif, rolled myself 
up in my blanket, and, throwing myself oa the ground, 
lay there till my brother John, who hearing the report of 
the rifle, came into camp. When he arriTed, finding me 
lying down, he asked me if I was sick, or what wias the 
matter. He had a kind of psesentiment that all was not 
right, and, hence, he hastened to the camp on hearing- 
the report of the gun. I told him I did not know what 
was the matter with me; but ever since the gun had gone 
off in the morning, I felt as if he should die, and go to 
hell; and "O, my brother," said I, '*if the ball had hit 
you, you would have been in torments before this time.'' 
This seemed to convict him deeply ; and, as we were both 
unfitted for hunting, we determined on returning home. 

Still I had no peace, and I prayed, and sought for 
mercy day and night. "The hand of the Lord was 
heavy upon me." I read the Bible, but it only incureased 
my condemnation. I found no happiness in the society 
of any one, and fled to the woods every day. I did not 
dare to take my gun with me, for fear I should, in the 
hour of the power of darkness, commit suicide. Inpstead 
of this, I took my Bible; and altikongh it flashed out in 
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letters of fire mj eondemnmtion, still my heart clung to H 

as my only hope. The weather being quite cold, and 

haTing no exercise, I would crawl, feet foremost, into a 

hollow log, and there read, and weep, and pray. In this 

waj I spent three weeks. My wife and friends became 

alanned at my condition. Ko one understood my stale 

of mind, and hence there were none to adaunister com* 

fort to my sin-sick soul. I thought I had comn&itted the 

nnpardonaUe sin, and despair, with its gloomy horrors» 

was about settling down, in all its sullen power, upon my 

soul, when some friend put into my hands "Bussers 

8ev^ Sermons." This book I read with the most thrill« 

log interest. I fairly dcToured its contents, and endeaT- 

ored to find from it some gleam of hope-«- 

**8om« be«m of cUy to ihitte on no, 
To MTO iM from dfifp«ir;" 

and ''as cdd water to a thirsty soul, or good news from a 
fiur country," it proved a balm to my wounded spirit 
Hope again sprung up in my heart, and I was comforted 
with the conviction that God would have mercy and 
abundantly pardon. 

One day my wife manifested great anxiety to have me 
go with her to a Methodist prayer and class meeting about 
six miles distant, but my prejudices were so strong against 
that people that I could not think of such a thing. From 
the various reports I had heard concerning the Mediodists, 
I believed they wore the worst of all deceivers, and, if pos- 
sible, they wcndd deceive the very elect themselves. On 
my declining she was much affected, and went out and 
wept. This scene moved me, and I relented and told her 
to get ready, and I would get the horses and we would 
start. When we arrived th^e my presence seemed to 
strike all with dismay. I had been so wicked that they 
had all given me up to Satan, and I even bore the cogno- 
men of "The Newmarket DeviL" The general inquiry 
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was, "What has brought him to meeting?'' The time 
haying arrived for meeting to commence, it was opened hj 
singing and prayer. I conformed to the rules, for I never 
was wicked enough, devil though I was, in the estimation 
of the people, to persecute the righteous, or show my ill- 
breeding and vulgarity by disturbing a worshiping assem- 
bly, nor would I suffer any one else to do it where I was 
without correcting them. After several prayers, the 
leader — Mr. Sullivan — rose and said, "We are now goii^ 
to hold our class meeting, and all who have enjoyed this 
privilege twice or thrice will please retire, while those who 
have not and are desirous of being benefited by the ex^> 
cises may remain." I was anxious to be benefited, and 
being favorably impressed, thus Ur, with the exercises, 
concluded to remain. My wife also kept^ her seat. The 
members of the class eyed me very closely, and I could 
easily tell by their furtive glimces that my room would be 
better than my company. The leader, as is customary 
on such occasions, opened the speaking exercises by relatr 
ing a portion of his own experience, in which he spoke 
feelingly of the goodness of God to hb soul. After this 
he spoke to the rest in order, inquiring into their spiritual 
prosperity ; addressing to them such language of instruc- 
tion, encouragement, or reproof, as their spiritual states 
seemed to require. It was a time of profound and power- 
ful feeling ; every soul seemed to be engaged in the w<Nrk 
of salvation. I was astonished beyond all expression. 
Instead of the ranting, incoherent declarations which I 
had been told they made on such occasions, I never 
heard more plain, simple, Scriptural, common-sense, yet 
eloquent views of Christian experience in my life. After 
all the membere had been spoken to tlM leader came to 
me, and, in a courteous, Christian manner, inquired into 
my religious condition. To his kind inquiries I could 
only reply in tears and sighs; ior I felt as if my very 
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iieart would burst with an oyerwhelming sense of mj 
wretehed state. Mucli sympathy was awakened on my 
behalf, and many prayers offered to God for my salvation. 

After the meeting was over we returned home, and, as 
soon as I could put up the horses, I went out to the 
woods to pray. Thus I continued retiring, as usual, to 
the woods, and spending my time in reading the Scrip- 
tures and Bussel's Sermons, and prayer, till Thursday, 
which I set apart as a day for solemn fasting, humiliation, 
snd prayer. The most of the day was spent in the hollow 
log, reading the Bible, and praying. In the evening I 
came home, and, after attending to some duties, went out 
again to the woods, after dark, determined, if I perished, 
to perish at the feet of mercy. I selected, as a place for 
my supplications, a large poplar-tree, and, getting on the 
opposite side from the wind, I scraped away the snow, 
&at I might kneel there. Here I prayed and wrestled tiQ 
about midnight, when I felt comforted. My load of sin 
was gone, and the sensations of cold which I had experi- 
enced were also gone. The weather seemed pleasant, said 
balmy as spring. I arose, and went home, filled with 
gratitude to Gbd, for his forgiving mercy and redeeming 
knre. I had not received the direct witness of the Spirit 
that I was a child of Gk>d, but yet I knew my sins were 
pardoned. I foimd my wife waiting for me, and we re- 
tired to rest. Just at the break of day I awoke, and I 
shall never be able to tell tiie gratitude I felt to God, that 
I was permitted to awake out of hell ; and I thought I 
would express my feelings to my wife, when, to my aston- 
ishment, I found her convulsed in sorrow, and bathed in 
tears. 

I inunediately arose for the purpose of going to my 
bam, to pray. Just as I passed the comer of the house 
en my way, suddenly God poured upon me the Holy 
Spirit in such a manner, and in such a measure, that I 
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fell, my whole length, in the snow, and shouted, and 
praised God so loud, that I was heard over the neighbor^ 
hood. As soon as I was able to rise, I returned to the 
house, and my wife having risen, I caught her in my 
arms, and ran round the house, shouting, ''Salrationl 
salvation ! Gk>d has again blessed me with his pardoning 
love." No doubt many would hare said, had they seen 
me, ''This man is drunk or. cnzjJ* But I was not 
''drunk with wine, wherein is excess;" but I was "filled 
with the Spirit." For an hour I could do nothing but 
praise the Lord. While thus exercised, I felt as though 
some one had spoken to me, "Go preach my Gospel." 
I instantly replied, "Yes, Lord, if thou wilt go with me." 
I did not stop to c<mfer with flesh and blood, but hurried 
out, as fast as I could, to my nearest neighbor, and called 
all the family together, and told them all that God had 
done for my soul ; and to all within my reach that day I 
^oclaimed a risen Savior, who had power on earth to iar- 
give sins. This produced a powerful excitement in the 
neighborhood. The next morning my brother William 
and his wife, on th^ way to a Christmas £rolic,. called, 
and I persuaded them to alight and warm themselres. 
They assented, and came in. So soon as they were 
seated, I closed the door, and c<mimenced preaching to 
them repentance and remission of sins, and related what 
God had done for my soul. At this they wept; and, 
placing before them chairs, I told them to kneel down, 
and I would pray for them. They kneeled, and I poured 
out my soul to God in their behalfl This was the first 
mourner's bench I had ever seen or heard of. I per- 
suaded them to abandon their design of going to the 
Christmas frolic, and go home, and Seek the salvation of 
their souls. This they did, and, in a few days, found 
peace in believing. I then invited the Methodists to come 
to my house and hold prayer meetings ; which they did. 
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Then I went to the place where the circuit preacher had 
an appointment. After preaching he held class meeting; 
at the close of which he gaye an invitation to any who 
iriished to join the society, on trial, to come forward and 
gire him their hand. I concluded if my wife wonid join 
with me, I would give the Methodists a trial, and if I 
liked them, I would make that Church my home. Ac- 
Qoidingly I went to my wife, and asked her if she would 
^Mu; and on her assenting, I took her by the hand, and 
we went up together. Several others followed us, and the 
meeting closed. 

I commenced, from this on, to hold prayer meetings in 
my own house ; and had not kept them up one month, till 
nineteen of my relatives and neighbors experienced relig- 
ion. In a short time a circuit preacher came into our 
neighborhood, and formed us into a class or society, and 
appointed me the leader* This was an entirely new thing 
to us all. We knew but little of the Methodists and their 
usages; and all we could learn from them, coming as it 
did through a prejudiced mecUum, only had a tendency 
to produce the same results in our own minds ; but we 
were strangely and providentially brought in the way of 
that people, and now were connected with them in Church 
fellowship. Of those who composed the class, none but 
myself and wife had ever been in one ; and, hence, class 
meeting to them was an entirely novel thing. I appointed 
a class meeting, the next Sabbath, at my own house. 
When the day arrived, the whole surrounding country 
appeared to be on the move. The people came from 
every direction, and filled the house and the yard, and 
l^e lane leading thereto. My father and mother both 
were there. 

The time for meeting arrived. With palpitating heart 
and trembling limbs, I arose, gave out a hymn, which we 
all united in singing ; then I poured out my soul to God 
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in pTBjer, asking for grace and wisdom, to enaUe me to 
discharge the onerous duty which rested like a mountain 
upon me. After prayer I sang again, and then approach- 
ing my venerable father, who had been years in the min- 
istry of the Presbyterian Church, I inquired how his 
soul prospered. He arose> and related his experience^ 
the vMious trials through which he had passed, and the 
wonderful providences of God in his behalf. I then pro- 
ceeded to my mother, who had previously been mmb 
afficted at my having joined the Methodists; but she 
was a good woman, and when she found that her views 
of that peq)le had been formed upon incorrect and preju- 
diced reports, she confessed her error, and gladly ac« 
knowledged them the people of God. From my parents 
I passed round to each one in the house, talking and 
singing, exhorting, and occasionally shouting the praises 
of God. After having led all in the house, I went out to 
the yard, and while passing round there among my neigh- 
bors, telling them what God had done for my soul, and 
how happy I was in religion, my fatlier continued the 
meeting in the house by singing and prayer. From the 
yard I passed into the lane, speaking to all in course. 
Many would turn round, and lean on the fence, and weep. 
Such a time I never saw before, nor have I seen since. 
And many were convicted, and, from that hour, began to 
seek religion. 

A few weeks after this general class meeiang was held, 
I was required, by one of the preachers, to take a text, 
and try to preach. This, in my estimation, was getting 
along a little too fast ; but, as an obedient son in the Gos* 
pel, I yielded to his entreaties, and endeavored to exhort 
the people. I had determined to face duty at all hazards ; 
and, waiving my objections to the superior judgment of 
one who had been in the work, I resolved that I would 
try. While I exhorted sinners to flee the wrath to come. 
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many wept, and shortlj after were happily Cimyerted to 
God. I suffered extremely in mind from this effort, and 
the enemy came in upon me like a flood. I ran to the 
woods, wept bitterly, and promised the Lord, if he would 
Ibrgire me, I would never do so any more. 

Soon after this I was sent for, to go and hold a meeting 
at brother Fowler's, on Straight creek, fourteen miles dis* 
tant. I dare not refuse, for my bitter ezpezienoe before 
had taught me that if I refused to serve God in the Gos- 
pel of his Son, the same awful darkness would surround 
me. Accordingly I put on my hunting-shirt and moc- 
casins, and, leaving my hunting apparatus at home, I 
started before day, through the woods. I arrived at the 
place of meeting, and was greeted by a vast concourse of 
people, who had congregated from all parts of the coun* 
try to hear the backwoods prsacher, or rather to hear the 
wild hunter preach. My soul sank within me at the sight* 
and I ran into the woods, and fbll on my knees, invoking 
God, with all my heart, to grant me wisdom and strength 
for the great work before me. My prayer was, ** O Lord, 
thou hast sent me, and now I pray thee to help me ; for I 
am nothing, and helpless as a child ! Glorify thyself in 
my great weakness.'' I then returned, and took the 
stand in the cabin, and announced my text as follows: 
''Repent ye Uierefore, and be converted, that your sins 
may be blotted out, when the times of refreshing shall 
oome from the presence of the Lord.'' Acts iii, 19. Al- 
though I knew little concerning the theory of npentance, 
yet I had a deep and powerfol experience. When I came 
to speak of conversion, and the blotting out of sin, with 
refreshing from the presence of the Lord, my soul fired 
with the theme, and the Holy Spirit shed abroad its hal- 
lowed influences, and the divine power pervaded every 
heart, so that all tbe house were more or less affected ; 
some shouting salvation, and others crying akmd for 
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mercy. The meeting lasted till evening, and I announced 
that, after a short intermission, we would have a prayer- 
meeting. When the time arrived, the people came 
together again, and, during the exercises of singing, 
prayer, and exhortation, many were converted, and one 
brother professed sanctification. At this point the excite- 
ment increased, and several were taken with the jerks. 
The next day I went home through the woods, and was 
so happy that I sung and shouted alternately during 
almost the entire journey. 

About this time I was visited by my old Grerman friend, 
at whose house I was converted in Kentucky, and had a 
most delightful interview. He was deeply e3perienced in 
the things of God, and gave me noHieh important instruc-' 
tion. He told me I was now a babe, and would fre- 
quently be alarmed, and, in trying to walk, would be 
easily thrown down ; but, like the child learning to walk, 
1 must not be discouraged, but get up. and try again ; that 
I must never suppose that my temptations and triaU 
would be too great for me to encounter; but ^at, by en- 
durance, I would grow stronger, and also more watchful. 
i**The devil," said he, "is like the shepherd's dog in Ger- 
many. He will sometimes worry the sheep, but it teadies 
them to keep up with the flock." Revivals of religion 
he said were like a strong wind, which blows the trees all 
one way, but, as soon as the storm is over, the most of 
them will fly back. He said I had to be drilled, and go 
into the axmy, and, as a faithful soldier, fight against the 
world, the flesh, and the devil. ''Now," said he, "you 
think all that profess religion are good people ; but there 
Bro many hogs among the sheep, and you may be able to 
distinguish between them ; for when a Jiog comes to a mud- 
hole, he will put his nose into it, and gru^t^ and lie down 
in it ; but the sheep will go around it, as they do not like 
the mud. In your Christian life you will have many 
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doudy days. Then the devil will come to 70a, and aak 
you to settle accounts with him. He will aceiiae yon of 
auuy things, and try to make yon beheve yon are nothing 
but a painted hypocrite, and never had any religion. Yo« 
must not settle with the devil at such times, for, if jcfa 
do, he will assuredly cheat yon; but tell him to go away 
101 the clouds are gone, and your soul is happy, and then 
sail on him.'' l^ese witii many other good things ha 
Slid to me, and they were of essential service in after life. 
Our congregations became so lai^e that none of the 
ei^ns in the ndigfaborhood could accommodate them. 
To obviate this difficulty, we collected together and put 
up a meettng-hottse ; and the Lord continued to revive his 
work. During the month of March the quarterly meet- 
ing was held on our part of the old Scioto circuit at Hills» 
boio. To this meeting I resolved to go; and when the 
tbae arrived, quite a number of us started. Arriving at 
the Booky fork of Paint creek, we found the stream over 
its banks, end, as it was -impossible to ford, and no craft 
of any description being at hand, my company turned 
back. I was not, however, so easily discouraged. I had 
set my heart upon the meeting, and I was determined on 
getting there, at all hasards. Biding into the water, 
which had overflowed the bottoms, I came to a tree 
which had been washed out, and lodged across the main 
ehannel, connecting with another tree on this side of the 
creek. Biding to the hill out of the water, I took off the 
saddle and bridle, and turned my horse loose, then climb- 
ing up a sapling and bending it down, I tied them to the 
top, and let them swing up. Then I waded out to the 
tree, climbed up it, got into the top of the other, went 
down, passed over, and waded out to dry land. I was 
extremely wet and cold, but I fell on my knees, thanked 
God, and went on my way. 
Just aa I entered the Bieeting-bottse the presidmg 
16* 
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elder-^Bey. John Sale — was reading his text from the 
ei^ty-fourth Psalm: "The Lord God is a sun and shield: 
the Lord will give grace and glory ; no good thing will he 
withhold from them that walk uprightly." I was greatly 
refreshed and benefited by this discourse. When he con* 
eluded, to my great astonishment, one of the preachers 
present called to me to come and exhort, and dose the 
meeting. I was overwhelmed for a moment, and scarcely 
knew wjiat to do : but I dare not refuse ; so I went, and 
told my old companions in sin what great things the Lord 
had done for my soul, and what he was willing to do for 
each and every one of them. While I was speaking, the 
Lord blessed me abundantly, and many hard-hearted sin* 
ners wept. On Sabbath morning the love-feast was to be 
held. This was entirely new to me, as I never had beea 
in one before. It was a most deeply-interesting occanon. 
As one after another spoke of the goodness of Qod, my 
soul swelled with gratitude and joy, and, being unable to 
contain myself any longer, I sprang from my seat, and 
shouted the praises of God with an overflowing heart* 
^he excitement at this pdint rose to its greatest hight» 
and it was impossible to distinguish between the shouts 
of joy and the cries for mercy. I thought and felt as if 
heaven had come down to earth. In the afternoon the 
sacrament of the Lord's supper was administered ; and as 
I never had partaken of this holy communion before, it 
was a time of great self-examination, and deliberate, sol- 
emn consecration to God on my part. I was much blessed 
in partaking of the emblems of the broken body and shed 
blood of my Redeemer. 

A little circumstance occurred while I was at this meet- 
ing, which tended wonderfully to confirm my faith in re- 
gard to trust in God for temporal blesmngs. When I left 
home I had but fifty cents in my pocket, which I was 
taking to Hillsboro, for the purpose of paying a debt. 
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When ^e collection was taken np on Sabbath, a straggle 

ensued in mj mind as to whether I should throw it into 

ihe treasury of the Lord or reserve it lor the pnipoee of 

paying a just debt. I did not suppose that the payment 

of one debt would cancel another. On the subject of my 

indebtedness to the Gospel there was no doubt; but as I 

could not meet both demands at the same time, it was 

suggested that I pay the man to whom I owed the sum I 

possessed first At the same time it was suggested that I 

contribute it to the support of the Gospel and trust the 

Lord. The latter suggestion prevailed, and I threw it 

mto the Lord's treasury. The next morning a man came 

to me who owed 'me a dollar and a half, a debt which I 

had long regarded as lost, and never expected to receive 

one cent. I then said instantly, ''Here is my fifty cents 

and a dollar in the bargain." So I paid my debt and real* 

ised that they who trqgt in God shall never be con* 

founded. 

From this meeting I returned home, found my bridle 
and saddle where I had left them, and my horse in the 
stable. About this time my old associates, who had tried 
every scheme to get me back to the beggarly elements of 
tfie world, as a last resort thought they would try perse- 
cution. They sought to lay every temptation in my way, 
and on all occasions abused and slandered me for the pur- 
pose of rousing me to anger. The grace of God, how- 
ever, was sufficient, and failing to accomplish their purpo- 
ses they became divided among themselves. On one 
occasion a wicked man came to the place where I was 
working on the road, in company with the neighbors of 
l^e district, and pushing me violently, cursed me for 
a Methodist dog. I stepped away and said nothing. At 
this another man stepped up to the one who had abused 
me and cursed him for a coward, remarking, *'Six months 
ago you would no more have dared to do what you have 
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done io Slnlej, than you would to put your head ia the 
fire ; for he would have knocked all your teeth down your 
throat in an instant; and if you insult him again I will 
whip yoo like a d(^." This same man went, on election 
day, to another fellow who was in the halMt of abusing 
me by the moet opprobrious epithets, and said to him, ''R.^ 
the Methodists had a council last night, and have oome to 
the conclusion, thai inasmuch as you are constantly abus* 
ing Finley, that if you do so again they have given him 
tiie liberty to give you a sound flogging* and4liey will not 
Church him for it. Now, I advise you as a friend, if yon 
wish to keep a whole hide, to keep out of his way." At 
night he told me he had seen B., and related what he bad 
said to him. I told him he did mong, for the Methodists 
had done no such a thing. He said he knew that, but 
he was determined to cool the fellow off. I give these 
incidents as a specimen <^ some of the trials I had to ea- 
coimter in the onset of my career as a Christian. 

I was greatly exercised, at times, about my call to 
preach, and passed through some of the most severe con* 
fiicts, lasting for whole weeks together. I still held prayer 
meetings and exhorted, and occasionally tried to preach* 
My father had joined the Methodist Church, and irk" 
quently lectured and preached. On one occasion, at our 
meeting, he tried to reconcile the Calvinistic notion of im- 
puted righteousness with Wesley's teaching, and put a 
construction on Wesley's words which, whether legitimat* 
or not, was not Methodistic, according to my notion of 
things. As soon as he was through, I rose in the congre* 
gation and said, '< Father, you can no more reconcile Oal- 
vin and Wesley than you can darkness and light, or error 
and truth, and there is no use of your trying to do so. 
Permit me to say, if you are a Methodist be one, and if 
you are a Calvinist be ime, for I want truth to prerittl 
«very-where, and every man to be really what he ia.'' 
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I' felt somewhat unpleasant concerning this attack on 
my father, but I had great zeal for the truth which had 
made me free. This Scripture was also applied to my 
mind: "He that loTeth father or mother more than 
me, is not worthy of me/' After many hard straggles 
of mind in regard to giving myself up exclusively to 
the work of a minister of the GU>spel, I settled into an 
acquiescence to the Divine will. I thought I could 
labor as a local preacher around the country, and enjoy 
all the benefits and blessings of domestic life ; and yet I 
hi*, if it was woe with me if I did not preach the Gospel, 
that the same necessity which drove me into the field 
would compel me to constant lab<Hr. 
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CHAPTER I. 

ITINBRANT LIFB* 

Oh the aolieitation of many, £rieiid4> and tbe lugeirt 
request of .Bey. John Sale, the presidiog elder, I eon- 
sented, lor a short iim^, to (aravel the Scioto eiKnilt. | 
left home on the first daj of May, 1809, hoping that in 
the fall there would be no need of my poor serrioes, and 
I could return to the quiet pursuits of domestic life. My 
first appointment was at the house of brother William 
Lucas. When the hour for meeting arrived, I went to 
the woods and prayed most devoutly that no one might 
come to the meeting; but my prayer was not answered, 
for the people came from all directions, and it appeared to 
me that the cross was so heavy it would crush me to the 
earth. Nevertheless, I was obliged to take it up and bear 
it ; and although my sermon was without form and yoid, 
yet God blessed the blundering effort and gave me favor 
in the sight of the people. I went on to the next appoint- 
ment, and attended to the duties of a traveling preacher, 
but had no comfort. My mind, for three weeks, was con- 
stantly harassed by the enemy, and alternated between 
hope and despair. Thus I continued till I arrived at West 
Union, and here a fresh trial awaited me. The meeting 
was held in brother Shultz's house, and when I rose up 
to commence the exercises, who should confront me but 
Mr. John Campbell, a lawyer, subsequently a judge but 
now deceased, who had come expressly for the purpose of 
' taking down my sermon in short hand ! He was <»Le of 
my former most intimate friends. My thoughts became 
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eonfiued; all my amngements pasted away froni mj 
memory. Had I not been impelled by a sense of duty 
too strong to be orercome by any temporal consideratioii» 
I nerer would have undertaken to preach at that time. 
Bnt I bad passed the Rnbicon — had giren myself wholly 
to the Lord, and was not going to take back what I had 
done. Lifting my heart to God for gnice and strength, I 
commenced. I knew that, althongh in some of the sci- 
ences he was greatly my snperior, in the science of salra* 
tion I had the advantage, and conld instruct him in things 
concerning wluch he knew nothing. I accordingly took a 
passage of Scriptwe which led me to speak of the new 
birth, and this opened up the way for me to give a relation 
of my ejqperienee, and to show the goodness and power 
of God as manifested in my conversion. The sermmi 
seemed to make a good impression on all in the house» 
and many were excited to tears. 

I continued to travel and preach without any license 
whatever till August, when a camp meeting was held on 
Benjamin Turner's place, in the valley of Paint creek» 
where I received license as a local preacher in due fbim 
from the quarterly meeting conference, and my papers 
were made out and signed by the Bev. John Sale. The 
same conference recommended me as a suitable person to 
be rec^ved on trial into the traveling connection. While 
the preachers were gone to the annual conference, I con- 
tinued on the circuit, filling the appointments in regular 
order. Every day I prayed most fervently that if it was 
not the will of God that I should devote myself ezclu* 
sively to the work of the ministry, that he would shut the 
door against me at conference, and I very much desired 
that such a result would happen. Having finished my 
round I turned my face homeward, but I had no sooner 
reached my residence than my wife informed me that 
brotlier fiolKns had passed on his way from conference 
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and had left a few lines for me. My heart beat yiolently 
as I opened and read the contents of the letter. It stated 
that I was appointed to Wills Creek circuit, to travel 
alone. Can it be possible, thought I, that the bishop has 
sent me to that charge alone, with all mj ignorance and 
mezperience? The nearest appointment on the circuit, 
was one hundred and thirty miles from home, and to raoT« 
my family that distance would be a considerable under* 
taking ; beside my utter want of qualification to superin* 
tend a circuit, made me feel extremely unpleasant. A 
great conflict arose in my mind, whether I should go or 
not. I supposed the bishop was not sufficiently ac- 
quainted with the facts in the case, and that the partiality 
of my friends induced him to make an appointment which 
never would have resulted from pers<mal knowledge of my 
incapacity. I took the whole subject befwe the Lord in 
prayer. After family worship I went into the loom-house 
and commenced praying to God to give me some sure 
indication in regard to his will in this matter. I wrestled 
all night in supplication, but found no relief. Morning 
came, and I went into my house and sat down by the 
table, on which was the family Bible, almost distracted, 
I asked the Lord, if there was a promise in that book 
which would give me direction and settle the idoubtful 
state of my mind, to direct me to it. On opening the 
Bible, the first passage on which my eyes fell was Denter^ 
'" onomy xzxiii, 25 : " Thy shoes shall be iron and brass ; and 
as thy days, so shall thy strength be.'' This promise was 
applied to my heart by the Holy Spirit with tremendous 
power, and I shouted and praised God with all my sou). 
My doubts and fears all left me, and I told my beloved 
wife that I now had faith to believe that Qtod would take 
care of me and guide me aright. 

As soon as I could get all things in readiness I pre* 
pared to start for my circuit. I shall never torgti the 
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parting soene. It seemed to me thai I was about to leaye 
the world and part Irom all my relattres, and wife, and 
little daughter forever. After prayer I rose^ embraced 
Sxem all, mounted my borse, and started. After riding 
some distance, I came to a point where the road dlTorged, 
and desiring to take a last look at the loved ones behind, 
I tamed and saw them weeping. It was a severe strug- 
gle with nature, but grace proved triumphant, and I jour- 
neyed on. 

Several days' travel brought me to Zanesville, the prin- 
cipal appointment on my circuit When I arrived in town 
It was raining hard. In lieu of an overcoat, to protect me 
from the storm, I had procured a blanket, and cutting a 
hole in the middle of it, I thrust my head through it and 
found it a good protection. Riding up to the door of one 
of the principal Methodists of the place, I asked for lodg- 
ings, informing the brother that the conference had sent 
me there as the preacher. Eyeing me closely from head 
to foot, he replied, "Tou look like any thing else than a 
preacher." I told him he should not judge too rashly, as 
he might, perhaps, think better of me on a closer exam- 
ination, and I suggested the propriety, at least, of his giv- 
ing me a fair trial. To this he assented, and I tarried 
with him. The next day being Sabbath, I preached, in 
the morning, in the log court-house, and, after leading the 
class, rode six miles to brother Joseph's, where I preached 
again in the afternoon and met class. 

Wills Creek circuit was formed by the Rev. James 
Watts, and was computed to be four hundred and seventy- 
five miles round. Its route was as follows : Beginning at 
Zanesville and running east, it embraced all the settle- 
ments on each side of the Wheeling road, on to Salt creek 
md the Buffalo fork of Wills creek; thence down to 
Dambridge and Leatherwood, on Stillwater; thence to 
Bamesville and Mcnristown; liience down Stillwater, 

17 
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including all the branches on which there were settlements, 
to the mouth ; thence up the Tuscai'awas, through l^ew 
Philadelphia, to One-leg Nimishilling ; thence up Sandj 
to Canton, and on to Carter's ; thence to Sugar creek, and 
down said creek to the mouth ; thence down the Tasca- ^ 
rawas to William Butts's, and thence down to the motiib 
of Whitewoman ; thence, after crossing the river, includ- 
ing all the settlements of the Wapatomica, down to Zancs- 
ville, the place of beginning. 

I entered upon this work with great fear and trembling. 
No where, in all the round, could I find a place for my 
family to live, and hence I was driven to the necessity of 
building a cabin, which I located on the Leatherwood fork 
of Wills creek, fourteen miles west of Bamesville. Af- 
ter getting it ready for occupancy, I wrote to my father, 
requesting him to bring my family, and after a separation 
of four months we had the pleasure of meeting again. 
We took possession of our humble cabin, twelve by four* 
teen feel, which proved suflficiently capacious, as we had 
nothing but a bed and sone wearing apparel. My fands 
being all exhausted, I sold the boots off my feet to pur* 
chase provisions with ; and after making all the prepara- 
tion that I could to render my family comfortable, started 
out again upon my circuit, to be absent four weeks. 

Instead of taking a circuitous route to reach my ap- 
pointments, I proceeded across the country through the 
woods, and after traversing hills and vales, without a path 
to guide me, I was thrown considerably out of my course. 
About sunset I struck a trace leading from Cambridge to 
Cadiz, and night overtaking me as I was following this 
path, I came to the cabin of an old Irish gentleman, a 
Roman Catholic. On entering this habitation in the 
woods, I found the family at their evening repast. They 
occupied one side of the fireplace, and a calf, which was 
busy eatmg a mess of pumpkins, occupied the other. I 
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was invited to join in the evening meal, which I did with 
good relish, as I had eaten nothing daring the day. After 
supper was ended I asked the old gentleman in regard to 
his nativitj, his religions profession, etc. On his inform- 
iog me that he was a Boman Catholic, I inquired how he 
got along without his confession. At this he became via* 
ibly agitated, and informed me he had not seen a priest 
for years; but that he was laying up money to go to 
Pittsburg to obtain absolution. I then asked him if be 
had ever experienced the new birth, or if he had been 
bom again. To this question he seemed unable to give 
an answer, and manifested still more uneasiness. He 
asked me what I meant ; for, said he, ''I am now seventy 
years old, and never heard of such a thing in all my life.'* 
Becoming alarmed he called his son John. I told him he 
need not be excited, as I would do him no harm. He 
then asked me if I was a minister. I told him I tried to 
speak to the people and teach them the way of salvation 
by faith in the Lord Jesus Christ. The whole family 
seemed to be alarmed at the conversation; but I spoke 
kindly to them ; and after their fears were somewhat qui- 
eted I took out my Bible, and reading a part of the third 
chapter of John, I spent an hour in explaining to them 
the nature and necessity of the new birth. The family 
listened to all I had to say with the most profound atten- 
tion, and silence was only interrupted by their sighs and 
tears. After prayer we all retired to rest for the night. 

In the morning, previous to leaving, the old gentleman 
invited me to preach for the neighborhood when I came 
round the next time, which I promised to do, enjoining oa 
him and Ms family the necessity of prayer to Qod. 

Nothing worthy of particular note occurred till I re- 
turned to this house. I found, at the time appointed, a 
large collection of people, and preached to them salvation 
in the name of Jesus. The Lord attended his word with 
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power to the hearts of the people ; many were awakened, 
and a good work hegan. Soon after the old gentleman 
experienced religion, and also his son John; and they, 
with other members of the family, joined the Church. 
The father lircd a consistent life and died a happy death, 
and the son became a talented and useful ezhorter. 

Many were the difficulties I had to encounter in travel- 
ing this circuit. The country was new, and the people 
were generally ignorant and wicked. Sometimes while 
trying to preach, they would interrupt me by cursings and 
mockings, and frequently they would threaten me with 
chastisement, but none of these things moved me. My 
want of experience and conscious inability to preach the 
Gospel as a workman that need not be ashamed, led me 
to seek, with great earnestness, the sanctifying influences 
of the Spirit of God, and to devote erery spare hour to 
the study of the Bible. My place of study was the forest, 
and my principal text-books the Bible, Discipline, doc- 
trinal tracts, and the wotkft of Wesley and Fletcher. 
Often, while in the woods reading my Bible on my knees, 
and praying to God for the wisdom that cometh down 
from abore, was my heart comforted. My feeble efforts 
were abundantly blessed, and many seals were given to 
my ministry. The Lord revived his work at several ap- 
pointments and opened my way, giving me access to the 
hearts of the people. At one time I made an appointment 
on Sugar creek, but when I came to it there was no house 
for me to preach in. Accordingly I called the people 
together under a large oak in a small prairie. The people, 
however, would not come near me, but stood in the plum 
bushes around, and I preached to them, in their hiding- 
places, Jesus Christ and the resurrection. At my second 
appointment they seemed less fearful, and I gained so 
much on their confidence that I rentured to make an ap- 
pointment for my next round at Mr. Cory's house. 
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When I arriyed the pe<q)le had collected, and afiter 
preaching to them, I proposed holding class meeting. I 
began with an old Gennan, named Baker, and afterward 
spoke to his son Jacob. While talking to Jacob, the old 
man exclaimed, ''Jake, if you and I don't do petter, de 
tirel yill come a&d dakes us poth/' He then wept bit- 
terly. At this the dirine power came down upon the_ 
hearts of the people, and many were awakened and con- 
rerted to God. I formed a class, and appointed brother 
Corey the leader. 

At another time, while preaching at brother Butt's, a 
German woman became awakened to a sense of her lost 
condition as a anner, and it seemed^ so great was her dis- 
tress of mind, that she would go into despair. Her hus- 
band said I had bewitched her, and he was determined to 
shoot me, not for a witch, bnt a wizard. For this par- 
pose he loaded his rifle with a charmed bullet, and went 
two miles for the purpose of waylaying me. Having 
reached the point in the road which I had to pass, he 
secreted himself in the bushes, and awaited my arriral. 
He was not long, howeyer, in this position, till his mind 
was filled with dreadful thoughts; horrid yisions floated 
before his excited imagination; demon shapes gathered 
around him, and he fled precipitately for home, in as 
much distress as his poor wife. They sent for brother 
Yulgamode and his wife to come and pray for ihem» 
which they did, and soon both experienced religion ; and 
[ had the pleasure of receiving them into the Church. 

A painful incident occurred about this time. A brothei 
S., who had been appointed leader of the class at White 
Eyes Plains, with sdme of the members of his class, was 
induced to go to a horse-race, where they became intoxi« 
cated. Soon after this he was taken sick, and, while suf- 
fering under disease, he made many promises, if the Lord 
would spare his life, to do better. The Lord heard his 

17* 
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TOWS ; the disease was rebuked, and his health began to 
return. Before, however, he was fully restored, he weat 
to a com-hnsking, and was again overcome bj strong 
drink. He was carried, in a state of intoxication, into 
the house, and l^d on a bed; and no further attention 
was paid to him till after supper, wh«Q the party began to 
dear the room for a dance. The room being small, it 
was necessary to remove the bed ; but when they came to 
wake S. from his drunken slumbers, they found him dead. 
His soul had been summoned away. What an awful 
warning to' backsliders and drunkards! Reader, have 
you departed from God by sin and transgression? Re- 
turn, O return speedily, lest you be filled with your own 
ways. Remember God wfll not always be mocked. Have 
you been in the habit of drinking? Quit it instantly; go 
not where it is; ** taste not, touch not, handle not," or 
you are gone forever. O, ''look not upon the wine when 
it is red, when it giveth its color in the cup, when it 
moveth itself aright; tcfit at last it biteth like a serpent^ 
and stingeth like an adder." Death and damnation are 
in the maddening draught ; dierefore, fly from the insidi* 
ous destroyer. 

Another alarming judgment occurred in the case of 
M. P. about this time. He had embraced infidelity, and 
was a boasting disciple of Tom Paine. On a public occa- 
sion he was heard to say that he was a deliberate enemy 
of Jesus Christ, and would only live to expose him and 
his religion ; confirming the declaration by several awful 
oaths and imprecations. The following week he became 
suddenly deranged, and became such a furious madman 
that it was necessary to put him in close confinement. 
His haggard features and demon-like scowl were truly 
terrific, and his language was horrible and blasphemous 
beyond expression. He raved as though torn by a thou- 
sand furies, gnashed his teeth^ and gnawed his blasphe- 
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mous toDgne, till exhausted nature yielded, and he gare 
up the ghost. I was invited to preach his funeral; and» 
in the fear of God, I endeavored to make what improTe> 
ment I could of so awful a scene. It is not strange thai 
those who ahuse their reason in denying the eziatence of 
a Qod, should lose its proper exerdse» any more than that 
those who ahuse any physical organ should lose its use. 
Once after preaching at White Eyes Plains, a met* 
senger came to me and said there was a poor womaa» 
who lived ahout fivn miles distant, who was anxious to 
see me. Accordingly I went, and, on arriving, found her 
In an open cahin, surrounded by four helpless ehfldTen» 
all in the deepest poverty. Her husband had died, and 
was buried in the woods, a short distance from the rude* 
unfinished cabin which he had tried to rear for his family. 
My sympathies, already excited by the appearance of the 
family, were hightened in their intensity by the widow's 
sad tale of woe. AH the money I had in the world was 
thirty-scven and a half eents. What to do I knew not 
It occurred to me, that my thick, new, cloth leggins, 
which I wore over my buckskin pants, would make the 
eldest son a good, warm coat; and I was about untying 
them, when it was suggested that I could not possibly do 
without them; besides it was raining and cold, and I 
would be much exposed ; I, however, overcame the tempt> 
ation, pulled off the leggins, and gave them to the mother, 
telling her to make a coat out of them for her son ; and 
then, giving her the small sum of money, and praying 
with the family, I departed. I had not gone a hundred 
yards from that desolate habitation till the Lord poured 
down upon me a blessing, and I shouted and traveled on 
in the rain. As night approached I reached the mouth 
of Whitewoman, which I crossed, and stopped at a tav* 
em. I told the tavern-keeper I would like to stop with 
him, but had nothing to pay. He took my horse* and. 
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after pixtling him in the stable, he came in and asked me 
who I was. I gave him my name and rocation. While 
I was drying my pants by the fire, supper was announced, 
which I ate with great relish. After prayers, and conver- 
sation on a vaiiety of topics, I went to bed. While sit- 
ting, in the morning, by the fire, trying to rub some plia- 
lulity into my now dry and hard leather breeches, the 
landlord came in and presented me with a fine pair of 
new leggins, and a dollar in the bargain. This kind act 
60 filled me with gratitude to God that I made the bar- 
room ring with shouts of praise. I realised the truth of 
jtbat proverb, "He that halh pity on the poor, lendeth to 
the Lord; and he shall be repaid again/' 

Some time in June the Bev. James Quinn— the presid* 
ing elder of the district — sent brother John Strange, of 
blessed memory, to travel with me. He was then quite 
a youth, and had just entered the field as an itinerant 
preacher. His person was tall and slender, but graceful, 
and his manners prepossessing and engaging. Although 
he could not wear the armor of Saul, he soon learned te 
use the sling of David with admirable dexterity. He war 
imassuuiing and modest in all his deportment to his supe- 
riors ; kind and conciliatory in all his bearing to his equals, 
and affectionate and amiable to all. He possessed a voice 
of unusual sweetness, compass, and power. His singix>g 
would entrance the hearts of listening thousands ; and I 
have witnessed its effect as the silvery tones would rise, and 
swell, and fall upon the ear, like strains from heaven. He 
was not a literary man, in the ordinary acceptation of that 
term; but, like the backwoods preachers of those days» 
was self-taught; and, by deep communion with himself » 
imd nature, and God, had acquired a knowledge of ha 
man nature and the springs of human action, that ena- 
bled him to wield a vast power over the minds of the 
thousands who crowded together to hang upon the elo* 
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luence of bis fips. He was one of nfttare^s orators. 
When inspired with his theme, his eye kindled with aD« 
earthly fire, and his whole faee gleamed with a heavenly 
radiance. When he described heaven, which he always 
did in the beautiful and impressive imagery of the Bible, 
the mind seemed transported to that bright world, and to 
wander, with rapture, 

"Among the bo wen, ftnd bj the streamt 
Of hesfen'i ddlghtftl ■hora." 

When he would describe the dying Christian, so vividly 
would he bring before the mind the triumphs of the part- 
ing scene, that, like Banyan when he saw Christian and 
Faithfal enter the celestial gate, you would be constrained 
to wish yourself with them in that hour. When, by him, 
the violated law spoke out its thunders, he would rise to 
an awful sublimity; his brow would gather blackness; 
his eye dart fire ; and, with the quick and significant ges- 
ture of his hand, he would indicate the doom of the 
finally impenitent, and startle the most hardened frosa 
their seats. He seemed to have lost all love of the world, 
and literally to have forsaken all for Christ. His whole 
soui was in his work ; and having but one object, he was 
ccncentrating all his powers in its pursuit. I at once took 
him to my heart, and found him a faithfal and affection- 
ate co-laborer in the vineyard of the Lord. Our hearts 
were always in unison ; and we never exchanged an un- 
pleasant word or look for upward of twenty years' labor 
and acquaintance. He entered the ministry and pursued 
the work of an itinerant, as all young men who enter the 
field should do. Who ever heard John Strange say, '*My 
work is too hard," or, ** My circuit is too poor?'* Although 
he had a slender frame and feeble constitution, subject to 
many afilictions, he seldom ever lost an appmntment. 
Sick or well, he continued in the work, trusting in God, 
and laboring for the salvation of souls. He had taken h» 
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charge, and had resolved only to lay it down with his 
body, ceasing to work only when he ceased to live. He 
was my first colleague, my true yoke-fellow, my bosom 
friend. But he has done the errand of his Master, and 
entered into the joy of his Lord. He fought a good fight, 
finished his course, kept the faith, and obtained the crown 
of eternal life. After traveling thirteen years in the Ohio 
conference, he was transferred to Indiana, where he 
labored eight or nine years, and died in Indianapolis in 
1832. Twenty-two years of his life were spent in the 
vineyard of the Lord; and many in eternity's morxung 
will hail him as their herald to the land of bliss. A short 
time before his death he sent me the following message : 
''Tell my old friend, brother Finley, that all is well. I 
shall soon be at home. Glory to God for the prospect I 
have of meeting him there l" Yes, sainted one, I shall 
soon meet you in that upper, better sanctuary. I feel 
that the frosts of fifty winters, in the hard-fought field of 
itinerant life, will soon cause me to fade like the leaf of 
an Indian summer; and I shall sleep with my fathers and 
brotners on the bosom of my Savior and my God. 

The first camp meeting ever held in this region of coun- 
try was on the land of Mr. James Clark, on Tuscarawas 
river. This meeting produced a great excitement amcog 
all classes of people ; and they came from all parts of the 
country 4;o attend it. The Moravians, who resided a short 
distance above, were prohibited, by their good old priest, 
from attending; but, notwithstanding all the admonitions 
to prevent their attendance, when the time arrived for 
holding the meeting, many were there. Quite a number 
of tliese people experienced religion; and so powerful 
was the manifestation of the Spirit of God, that xnulti* 
tudes were converted, and himdreds went away deeply 
and powerfully convicted on account of their sins. Aa 
usual on all such occasions, the spirit of persecution 
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d«velq>ed. Inroads made on the territory of darkness 
will always excite a sturdy conflict with the powers 
thereof; and the renstance to truth and righteousness 
more visibly manifests itself during a reyiral than at any 
fyther time. The power and genuineness of a work of 
Ood may be usually measured by the opposition it meets 
with from the world, the flesh, and the deril. The work 
of the Lord, however, went on, and the cause of Christ 
triumphed gloriously. 

An incident occurred on this circuit in reference to our 
rules, which I will relate. At Lemuel Joseph's the class* 
leader had permitted a Lutheran, by the name of Mr. John 
Bowers, to meet in class from time to time, and have all 
the privileges of the Church, though he was not a mem* 
ber, and refused to join, assigning as a reason, that if he 
should leave the Lutheran Church and join any other, he 
would be guilty of perjury. His wife, also a Lutheran, 
was in the habit of attending and enjoying the same priv- 
ileges. When I came to lead the class, I told them they 
could not remain unless they would join the Church, 
and they must leave. They went away much afflicted, 
and the whole class felt offended at me for the procedure. 
I told them they must not blame me. If they had any 
fault to find, they must attack the rules of the Church, 
which forbade their remaining; and besides, they must 
think me faithless to my trust, as the administrator of 
Discipline, if I would permit the rules to be violated un- 
der my own eye, when I had the power to prevent it. 
When I came round again Mr. Bowers and wife and 
mother were there again. After preaching I told them, 
as before, that unless they intended to join the Church, 
they must retire while we held class. At this the old 
lady left, but the old gentleman remained. While the 
meeting progressed, the Lord manifested himself to tho 
people in great power, and we had a glorious time, so 
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that the old lady, who was an attentive listener on ih% 
outside, thrust open the door, exclaiming with a loud 
voice, "My God, I can stay out no longer I" That day 
they all joined the class, and we had a season of great 
rejoicing. The memhers who were dissatisfied at the 
stand I had previously taken in carrying out the rules, 
now came to me and said, "You did just right." 

Some years after I stopped to see the old people. As I 
approached the house, old brother Bowers was standing 
inside the bars; I said to him, ''Brother Bowers, please let 
down the bars, that I may ride into the yard." "No," 
said he, " brother, you must let down the bars yourself. 
You made me lay down the bars once to get into the 
Church, now you must take down the bars and come into 
my house, and you shall be welcome." This man and hit 
family were very consistent members of the Church and 
ornaments of their profession. 

At the mouth of One-leg, in the bounds of my circuit* 
there lived a hunter and trapper. He spent the most of 
his time in the woods and mingled but little with society. 
He was looked upon by the neighbors as rather an object 
of dread than otherwise. As I had a long ride between 
my appointments, I concluded, one day, to take his cabin 
in my route and stop with him and his family, and per- 
haps I might be able to do them some good. Accord- 
ingly I rode up to his rude habitation and asked him if I 
could get something for myself and horse to eat. He 
cast a sour look at me and crustily replied, "I suppose 
you can." I got off my horse and walked in, and while 
his wife was making preparations for a meal, I looked up 
and saw his rifle suspended upon hooks over the door. 
Said I to him, " You have a good-looking gun hangring 
there." He replied, "Yes." 

"Are you a good shot, Mr. Beeves?" 

"I count myself among the very best" 
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"Do jon think you can beat me?*' 
'< Tesy with M eaae, or any other man/' 
**l hare some doubts on that sabjeet." 
"Tou can soon settle that matter after yon get your 
dinner." 

He then took down his rifle, put it in order, and made 
his target, and waited tiU I had partaken of my dinner, 
seemingly impatient to test my skill as a maiteman. We 
walked oat, and placing the target he stepped oflf the dis- 
tance and said, '*The first shot is yours." I took the 
rifle, and, taking deliberate aim at the center, fired. He 
reloaded and did the same, but I had beaten, as my ball 
was nearest the center. We fired again, and this time he 
had slightly the advantage, which seemed to cheer him 
much. We took another round, and my ball was the 
nearest the center. The whole six balls, so close were the 
shots, could have been fully covered by a quarter of a 
dollar. He was anxious to try it again, but I declined^ 
saying, '* If it suits your pleasure, wait till I come round my 
drcuit again, and then, if you wish, we will try it over. 
I will then stay all night, and we will have more time." I 
said, also, "If yon will tell your neighbors to meet here at 
three o'clock, four weeks from to-day, I will preach to 
them." I dien returned to the house, got my horse, and 
proceeded on to my next appointment 

When I came round at the appointed time, I foimd all 
the men, women, and children of the settlements, within 
four miles, collected to hear me preach. I had great free- 
dom, and during the discourse there was much weeping. 
I spoke affectionately to all about ^eir salvation. After 
the congregation had dispersed, the trapper came to me 
and said, 

"Excuse me, sir, I wish to go trapping; you can stay 
at my house till I return." 

"But," said I, "let me go with you." To this he 
18 
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assented, and getiing^ bis traps we staorted. On the way I 
proposed to take half the traps and set them, ihiut wo 
might see which had the best luok. He agreied to this, 
and we went on setting trap about When a fa¥orable 
opportunity presented itself I commenced conversing witJi 
him alxmt Ihfi salvatioa of his soul and the souls of his 
faaaaij, and preached to him Jesus and his salyatiiHi. At 
first he searoely knew how to take nme; but seeing my 
earnestness and sincerity, at kngth he yielded to thu 
power of truth, and he burst out into passionate exjpxm^ 
fflons of griet After setting the traps we returned to thor 
trapper's home. I prayed with the family that night aftdi 
nlsa in the morning, and started on my way. Oa my 
next visit the trapper and hia wile obtained the pardon aoii 
the peace of God, and I formed a class at his house and 
{^pointed him the leader. 

One of the most tragical events ever rdoorded, ooeurred 
within the bounds of thb circuit at the village of Gnadea* 
huiten, March 8, 1782. The Moraviui mismonaries, whose 
seal is unquenohed by the snows of Lapland, and whosa 
aiergy braves the burning sands of Arabia and Africa, 
had penetrated these western wilds bef<Mne the white man 
had made his settlement^ and had succeeded in establishing 
missions on the Tuscarawas, among the Delaware Indiana, 
They had three stations on the river; namely, Ghiaden* 
hutten, Shoenbmn, and Salem. These villages were oc- 
cupied by the Indians, all of whom had become Christian 
ised, uid were peacefully engaged in the various pursuik 
of civilisation. 

Several depredations having been committed by hostile 
Indians, about the time of which I am writing, on the 
frontier inhabitants of Western Pennsylvania and Yir* 
ginia, they determined to retaliate, and a company of one 
hundred men was raised and placed under the comBumd 
of Colonel Williamson, as a corps of volunteer militia. 
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l^j set out for the MoniTiaxi towns on the Tuscarawas 
mer, and arrived within a mile of Gnadenhutten on ths 
night of the £tfa of March. 

On the morning of the sixth, finding the Indians at 
wovk in their cornfield on the west hank of the rirer^ 
sixteen of Williamson's m«n erosoed orer, two at a time» 
in a large sngar trough, taking their rifles with them. 
Hie Kmainder went into the village, where they found an 
Indian and squaw, both of whom they killed. The six- 
teen on the west side, on approaching the Indians, found 
them more numerous than they had anticipated. The 
Indians had their arms with them^ which they carried 
not only for purposes of protection, but for killing game. 
The whites accosted them kindly, telling them that they 
had come for the purpose of taking them to a place where 
in future they would be protected in safety, no longer to 
be startled by the rude alarm of angry foes. They ad- 
▼laed them to quit work, and go with them to Fort Pitt 
Some of ihe tribe had been taken to that place in the pre* 
ceding year, and were treated with great kindness by 
their white neighbors, and especially the goremor of the 
Ibrt, and returned to their homes Vith tokens of friend- 
srhip and kindness. Under such circumstances it was not 
surprising that the innocent and unsuspecting Morayiaa 
Indians surrendered their arms, and at once consented to 
place themselves under the protection and control of Wil- 
liamson and his men. An Indian messenger was dts* 
patobed to Salem, for the purpose of apprising their breth* 
ren of the arrangement, and then both companies returned 
to Gnadenhutten. On reaching the village, a number of 
mounted militia started for the Salem settlement, but ere 
they reached it, so great was the dispatch of the messen- 
ger, that they found the Moravian Indians at that place 
had already left, their cornfields, and were on the road to 
join their brethren at €hiadenhutten. Measures had been 
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preyiottsly adopted to secure the Indians whom Hiej had 
at first decoyed into their power, and accordingly they 
were bound, and confined in two houses, securely guarded. 
On the arriFal of the Indians from Salem — their anna 
having been secured without any suspicion of their hostilt 
intentions — ^they were at once seised, fettered, and divided 
between the two prison-houses, the males in one, and tha 
females in the other. The number thus confined in both 
houses, including men, women, and children, amounted 
to from ninety to one hundred. 

A council was then held to determine how the Mora- 
rian Indians should be disposed of. This self-constituted 
military court consisted of both officers and privates, 
Williamson put the question whether the Indians should 
be taken, prisoners, to Fort Pitt, or jpui to death, request- 
ing those who were in favor of saving their lives to march 
out of rank, and form a second rank in advance. Only 
eighteen, out of the whole number, stepped out as the ad* 
vocates of mercy. In these the feelings of humanity pre* 
vailed ; but in the others, constituting the large majority, 
humanity and justice were utterly extinct. They had de- 
liberately come to the conclusion to murder the whole of 
the Christian Indians in their power. Among the doomed 
were several who had contributed to aid the missionariea 
in the work of conversion and civilization ; two of whom 
emigrated from New Jersey after the death of their pas- 
tor. Rev. David Brainard. One Indian female, who could 
speak good English, fell upon her knees before William- 
son, the commander, and begged most eloquently and pit- 
eously for his protection; but all her supplications and 
pleadings were unheeded by the heartless and dastardly 
wretch, who ordered her to prepare for death. 

They had anticipated the cruel fate that awaited them ; 
and their hymns of praise and fervent prayers ascended 
Arom their prison, during the whole of that eventful nigb.t. 
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Id llieir gre«t Father in hearen. Their prmyen attd tem» 
and their pkadings for tmvcj and pioteotioa WBre loal 
i^on their white mvrderen, but the j entered tiM ears of 
ma avenging Gk>d. When the morning ran arose, the 
work of death commenced, and a scene of human bntoh* 
ery oodirred, of sufficient enormity to more the beesi 
most used to blood and eaimage» and gather paleness ott 
Ihe cheek of dadmess itself. One after acnothery men^ 
women, and children were led out to a block prepared for 
the dreadfiil purpose, and, being eommanded to sit down* 
Ae ax of the bntcher, in the hands of inforiate demons, 
elave their bIcuIIb. Two persons, who were present at 
that time, and idio related to me the fearful story, assured 
me that they were unable to witness, but for a short time, 
Mie horrid soene. One of <liese men stated that when he 
aaw tiie ine«rnate fiends lead a pretty little girl, about 
Iwelvie yean of age, to the &tal block, and hoBstd her 
plead for her life, in the most piteons accents, till her inno* 
eent Toice was hushed in death, he felt a feintness come 
over him, and could no longer stand the heart-sickening 
oeene. The dreadful work of human slaughter con^ued 
till every prayer, and moan, and sigh was hushed in the 
atillnem of death. No sez, age, or condition was spared, 
from the gray*haired sire to the infant at its mother's 
breast. All fell victims to the most cold-blooded murdev 
ever perp^rated by man. 

There lay, in undistinguished oonfomon, gashed and 
gory, in that cellar, where ihey were thrown by their 
bntcheis, neady one hundred murdered CSuristian Indians, 
bunied to an untimely grave by those who had but two 
days before sworn to protect them. God of humanity, 
what an act! Btit this was not enough. If possible, to 
bighten its atrocity, the buikLmgs were fired, and the tim<* 
beirs of their peaceful homes were made the fuel that oob« 
auned their lifekss bodies. When I stood beside this cel« 

18* 
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lar, and witnessed its blaekened and dOapidated miOa^ 
and learned with what fortitade those poor MoTavian In* 
dian brethren met their martyr fate, some of them prais- 
ing Qod to the last, others, like their divine Master, praj* 
ing for their murderers, none can tell the deep and 
overwhelming feelings of my sonl. But, blessed be Godl 
Satan can only go the length of his chain ! The az of 
persecution can only cut down the separating wall that 
lets the saint into hearen. The fires can only ccmsome 
the mortality, from which the deathless spirit is eyolyed^ 
and from whence it shall go, as in chariots of five, t# 
heayen. 

At tlus settlement I found the Ber. Mr. Mortimer, who 
had charge of the Indians, and the Ber. George Qodfrej 
Miller, who had chaige of the whites in the Moravian 
reservation. Here I ventured to go and preach, and the 
Lord owned and blessed his word; many were awakened 
and converted. I formed a class, and appointed a leaden 
This rather displeased old father Miller, and he wrote me 
a letter, requesting me to leave the reservation, and not 
preach there any more. I sent him word that I could not 
do that ; as my commission was to go into all the world, 
and preach the Qospel to every creature; and that, as 
soon as I was able, I intended to obey the Divine com* 
mand ; and if he had any thing to say, he must say it to 
my Master. I furthermore said, if he could ascertain 
from the Lord that my field of labor did not include the 
reservation, then I would comply with his request, and 
retire. The next week the old gentleman walked four 
miles, to brother Karr's, to meeting. I asked him to 
preach for us, which he did; and after meeting, at my 
request, he remained with us in class, where he received, 
with all of us, a powerful blessing. The whole class was 
in a flame of love and joy ; and the old Moravian saint 
caught the fire, and shouted, as loud as any of us, the 
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praises of God. After this, vheneTer he eoM» he wor- 
shiped with OS, and nerer alluded to mj leanng the 
resenration. 

On this circuiti there were four local preachers; namely, 
J. M. Bonndy John Wille j, J. Myers, and James Sharroek ; 
all efficient and oseiol ministers of the New Testament 

My first was perhaps the most interesting of all the 
years of my itinerant life. I kept a memorandum of the 
nai^es, places, and date of all that joined ; amounting to 
one hundred and seyenty-eight in number, some of whom 
became preachers, and are now on the walls of Zion, pro* 
claiming salration in the name of the Lord. 
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CHAPTER II. 

LOST IN THE MOUHTAINS. 

Ix ihc iMundt cf mj first ciicuit lived sister Boarer, a 
kisioiy of whose wonderful deliTeranGe, hj ProTidenee^ 
was related to me with her own lips, and I wiil nanate it 
for the benefit of my readen. 

Mrs. Boarer, the heroine and narrator of the story, was 
the wife of Mr. Oeorge Boarer, and was, by education and 
parentage, a Roman Catholic. Her parents were natives 
of Berkley county, Ya., and, at the time, were residents 
of the country in the vicinity of Sleepy creek. Early on 
the morning of the 7th of January, 1800, she left home 
on a borrowed horse, to cross the Capon Mountains, to 
visit her aged parents. She took with her an infant childt 
a daughter, seven months old. The snow upon thf 
mountains was three feet deep, and the weather was ex- 
ceedingly cold. For defense, and company's sake, sh^ 
took with her the house-dog, a very large spaniel. Hav- 
ing gained the top of the mountain range, she concluded 
to leave the great road, and, by a short cut, arrive the 
same night at her father's house. 

She had, however, not proceeded far before she found 
herself bewildered, and, in consequence, becoming fright- 
ened. She dared not turn back, but wandered about 
through the mountain till night had settled its gloom over 
the world. She then dismounted;- and having fastened 
her horse to a sapling, ^e prepared a place, as well as 
circumstances would admit, where to pass the night. The 
snow, as before remarked, was three feet deep ; the dark- 
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ness was profoand, and the wind from the north-vest 
broke in a hurricane above her. With no company but 
her child, and no protector but her dog, her condition was 
lonely beyond the imagination to conceire. 

Fortunately, she had with her some extra elothing, in 
the shape of a cloak and a shawl. Bemoying, as well as 
she could, the snow from beneath a large tree, she took 
her apparel and made the best disposition possible with it; 
and, with her child and her dog, she composed herself for 
the night. 

I^ter Boarer stated to me, that for a veek prerious to 
ondertaking this journey she was unusually exercised 
about her spiritual welfare, and very frequently took an 
old prayer-book and read it. 

Now, far from her home, desolate and distressed^ she 
felt the need of close communion with God. The prayen 
which she had read the week before came fresh to her 
mind, which she offered fervently to her Maker. The 
night was long and dreary, and she spent it without sleep. 
Yery shortly after fastening her horse, the animal became 
uneasy, and breaking his bridle, started off at full speed. 
This greatly added to her misfortunes, for she had hoped 
by him to have reached some settlement the next day. 

At length day dawned ; and though, by the help of her 
clothing and her dog, she had kept herself and child from 
freezing, yet she was so benumbed by the cold as almost 
to be unable to walk and carry her infant daughter with 
her. This was Saturday morning. She now left part of 
her clothing, and made an effort to return to the point 
where she left the great road. After traveling till she was 
nearly exhausted, she concluded that, unless she reached 
the settlement, she must perish with the cold. Indulging 
the hope, however, that she might keep herself from frees* 
ing, or be found by some one, she thought it best to 
return to the spot where she passed the previous night 
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Aooordtngly^ slie started back, and, on her way, hung vp 
ber aproa on * busk, and aftei*ward a handkerchief, ag 
signs of distress, in hopc^, though indeed but faint hope, 
that some passing hunter might see one or the other, and 
come to her relief* Late in the afternoon of Saturday, 
And with great difficulty, she regained her lodging-place. 

But leeUng now the dread of passing another night ia 
so diesolate a place, and summoning that indomitable spirit 
of courage, peculiar to her sex when in difficulty and 
danger, and seemg the sun fast declining, she determined 
to change her oourse, and make one more desperate elEort 
(o gain some settlement. Throwing off part of her ap« 
parel, in order to be leas incumbered, she began again to 
contend with the snow, rocks, and carems of the mount* 
ains, and at kngth came to a deep, nairow gorge, down 
the sides of which she could not descend with her child. 

She looked up and down, but could see no place that 
offered an easier passage than ih» one before her. 8he 
hesitated a moment, but having no other altematiTe, sho 
threw her child over, and then ibUowed hersell By tak* 
ing hold of the laurel bushes on die opposite side of tho 
ravine, she managed to crawl up to the place where her 
child lighted, which, to her great joy, she found uninjured, 
save by a slight scratch on its face, caused by its falling 
on the crust of the snow. Resuming her journey, sho 
came upon a hog-gath, which led to a cleft of shelving 
rocks where these animals were accustomed to sleep. 

^e had now traveled — as was afterward ascertained— 
one mile and a half. Here she might have remained shel- 
tered for the night, but fearing the return of the half- 
atarved hogs, and that herself, her child, and her dog, 
might all become a sudden prey to their voraciousness, 
and her family never learn their fate, she immediately 
resumed her march, and, weary and faint, made her way 
about three hundred yards off, to the side of the mount 
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ttft> Fmdiiig her stocldngs entirely ont up hj tie enut 
ef ihe snow, aad her limbs» and aakks, and feet all bleed** 
iag, she yielded the stmggle, and under some pine bnshea 
hard by, she obtained a place to sit down ; bnt the snoir 
sinkiiig beneath her^ rendered her situation moat critical 
and desperate. 

She took care to wrap her clothes anrand her feet and 
bady as well as she could ; then clasping her babe warm 
to her bosom, she committed herself to God. 

Her faithful dog had not left her« and this nig^ would 
lie down just where she bade him.; sometimes on her feet 
and limbs, and sometimes at her back, ohanging alter* 
nately, as if to keep her from freesing. During the night 
she fell asleep, being exhausted with the labor and with 
want of food. This night it snowed and blew, till the 
new fall of snow was ten inches deep on the top of the 
former. Whea she awoke she heard the chickens crowing 
at the foot of the mountain, and the dogs barking, so near 
waa she to a house ; but the wind was blowing directly 
from them to her, wludi proved extremely un&rorable to 
her. About the same time she thought she heard the 
people fi^^ng ihekt cattle. She called as loud and as long 
as she could, but no one came to her reUel This morn- 
ing she found that her feet and limbs were badly swelled, 
and the skin, in many places, broken* 

This discovery went home to her heart, and she com- 
menced to make her peace with God, and gave herself up 
to die. She thought if her infant child were dead, she, 
too, could die in peace ; but to leave it to perish with cold 
and banger, was a thought more than a mother's heart 
eould bear. She laid the little thing down to freeze to 
death before she should die herself, but when it wept 
she vrould take it up and clasp it to her bosom. De- 
spairing at last to make herself heard, as the wind con- 
tinued to blow violently in a contrary direction, she 
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resorled to another expedient. It was this : She pinned 
her child's bonnet around the dog's neck and sent him to 
solicit help. The poor animal, as if perfectly understand- 
ing hei meaning, started off immediately, and was after- 
ward tracked to the house nearest to his distressed mis- 
tress, and then to a mill ; but, it being Sabbath day and 
extremely cold, the dwellings were all shut up and no one 
saw him, and in an hour or two he returned and took up 
his station. When it was becoming about feeding time 
she commenced calling again, and a man on the top of a 
stack of hay heard her, and told his wife ^at he heard 
something on the mountain making a noise like a person 
in distress ; and he went to a neighbor and told him the 
same thing; to which the latter, however, only replied, ''I 
suppose it must be a panther." This night was likewise 
spent in making her peace with Gk>d, and she stated to me 
that if she had perished that night she had no doubt but 
that she would have gone to heaven. Part of the night 
was spent in great anxiety about her child. Her faithful 
dog, as he had done before, kept dose to her, and would 
lay down precisely where told to. This circumstance, in 
connection with that of being covered with snow, kept her 
from freezing to death. 

In the morning, which was Monday, she commenced 
calling, the Ihird time, for help. Her clothes were frosen 
to the ground, and kept her from rising, and her exhaus- 
tion was complete. She called like one yielding to de- 
spair ; but the wind being now favorable, a man who was 
feeding his stock heard her voice, as also did his wife in 
the house, who was intimately acquainted with the dis- 
tressed heroine of our narrative, and who said to her 
husband, "If Polly Boarer was near, I should say it was 
her voice." James Smith and John M'Intyre took their 
guns, and mounted their horses and started, but were 
doceived in their course by the echoes of Mrs. Boarer's 
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Yoice. Thej hunted nearly all day, and retarned home; 
and were about putting up their horses, when Mr. Smith 
heard the same plaint of distress. The sun was about an 
hou] high, and the long, lingering beams» striking from 
the far horizon upon the snow-clad wilds, mspired feelings 
of the deepest gloom and solitude. 

They started again, but the feeble cry of the perishing 
woman had ceased, and, just as the men were takbg a 
wrong direction, she said that she felt an indefinable, mys- 
terious feeling come oyer her, which seemed to say that if 
she only would call again, help would come to her. She, 
therefore, called once more, and waa heard, and found. 

But a new difficulty now arose. She was froaen to the 
ground, and was almost lifeless, and her faithful dog 
Tefosed to let the strangers approach. At length, how- 
ever, he was pacified. She had not shed a t^ till this 
moment of her rescue. But now the tears fell, like rain- 
drops, from her eyes. She was speedily conveyed to the 
nearest house, where she became insensible, and remained 
so for twenty-four hours. The flesh fell or rather peeled 
off her limbs, and many of her toes came off; so that she 
was unable to walk till the following August — a period of 
over six months. Her husband supposed that his wife 
was safe at her father's, and her father never thought that 
she had started to visit his family. The horse, after be- 
coming free, did not return home ; so that there was no 
suspicion felt in regard to her safety. 

I leave the reader to his and to her own reflections on 
this incident. I have heard the mother and the daughter 
tell, in love-feast, what I have here imperfectly told you. 
How true, and how applicable in every condition of life — 
. in poverty or in health, in prosperity or adversity, in sun- 
shine or in storm, in plenty or in distress — that declara- 
tion of the merciful Keeper of our race, "My grace is 
suflicient for thee !'' 

19 
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CHAPTER III. 

TBI DOOMED OBIBFTAIN. 

Dimnvd this 6«ttimer an event oecwned^ on tlie esrcmi 
ft^Qolning the one wkicli I trarded, of a tragical and nu^ 
anclioly oharaeter; and, as I propose, in connection witk 
my own biography, to fnmish Uie reader with a eotempo- 
raneous history of the times in which I lived, I wUl relate 
the cireumstanoes connected with that event. 

On the evening of the first day of June eiz Wyaadott 
warriors went to the house of Mr. Benjanun 8ells> on 4Jie 
Scioto river, about twelve miles above the q>ot where now 
stands the city of Oolimibns. They were equipped in the 
most warlike manner, and exhibited, during their stay, an 
unusual degree of a^talaon. Having aeoertained that an 
old Wyandott chief, for whom they had been maUng dUi^ 
gent inquiry, was then encamped, at a distance of about 
two miles further up, on the west bank of the river, the^ 
expressed a determinalaon to put him to death, and ianne 
diate]y went off in the direction of his lodge. 

These facts were communicated, early on the enmiBg 
morning, to Mr. John Sells, who now resides m the village 
of Dublin, on the Scioto, about two miles from the place 
where the doomed Wyandott met his fate. Mr. SeUs lat- 
mediately proceeded up the river, on horsebadc, in quest 
of the Indians. He soon arrived at the lodge, which he 
found situated in a grove of sngar-trees, close to ^e bank 
of the river. The six warriors were seated, in oonsultar 
tion, at the distance of a few rods from the lodge. The 
old chief was with them, evidently in the character of « 
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pfiwner. His arms were confined by a small ooid, bui 
he sat with th^n without any manifestation of uneasiness* 
A few of the neighboring white men were likewise thersi 
ssd a gloomy-looking Indian, who had been the oompan* 
ion of the chief, but now kept entirely aloof — sitting snU 
lenly in the camp. Mr. Sells apj^'oached the Indians, and 
foand ihem earnestly engaged in debate. A charge of 
'< witchcraft'' bad been made, at a former time, against 
the chief,, by some of his captors, whose friends had been 
destroyed, as they believed^ by means of his eril powers. 
Has crune, aocordtng to the immemorial usage of the 
tiibe, iarolTed a forfeiture of life. The chances of a 
hunter's life bad brought the old man to his present loca- 
tion, and his pnrsiiers bad sought him out, in order that 
they might execute up<m him the sentence of their law. 

The council was of two or three boura' duration. The 
aeoonng patty sjpoke alternately, with much cer^nony, 
but with erident bitterness of feeling. The prisoner, in 
his replies, was ekquenti thougb dispassionate. Ocea- 
tioaally a smile e£ aeom would appear, for an instant, oft 
his countenance. At the close of the consultation it was 
ascortained that they.hud reafilnned the sentence of 
death whkh had before been passed upon the chief. In- 
quiry haTing been made, by some of the white men, with 
referenoe to their amagements, the. captain of the siJi: 
warrioira pointed to the sun, and signified to them that 
the executiofe would take place at one o'oloek in the after* 
noon. Mr. Sells went to the Qaptaia^ and asked him what 
the chief had done. ''Very bad Indian," he replied; 
''make good Indian Bick**-nMikt horse siok — make die*- 
very bad dhiei" Mr. Sells then made an effort to per- 
suade his white friends to rescue the victim ai supeisti^ 
tion from bis impending fate, but to no purpose. They 
-were then in a frontier s]tttation» entirely open to the 
ineanioiia of the northern tribes, and w^^e^ consequently. 
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nnwiliing to subject themselves to the displeasure of their 
savage visitors by any interference with their operations. 
He then proposed to release the chief by purchase — offer- 
ing to the captain, for that purpose, a fine horse, of the 
value of three hundred dollars. "Let me him see," said 
the Indian. The horse was accordingly brought forward, 
and closely examined ; and so much were they staggered 
by this proposition, that they again repaired to their place 
of consultation, and remained in council a considerable 
length of time before it was finally rejected. 

The conference was again terminated, and five of thi 
Indians began to amuse themselves with running, jump 
ing, and other athletic exercises. The captain took m 
part with them. When again inquired of as to the iimr 
of execution, he pointed to the sun, as before, and indi* 
cated the hour of four. The prisoner then walked slowly 
to his camp, partook of a dinner of jerked veniscHk, 
washed, and arrayed himself in hb hest apparel, and 
afterward painted his face. His dress was very rich-*^ 
his hair gray, and his whole appearaace graceful and 
commanding. At his request the whole company drew 
around him at the lodge. He had observed the exertions 
made by Mr. Sells in his behalf, and now presented to 
him a written paper, with a request that it might be read 
to the company. It was a recommendation, signed by 
Governor Hull, and, in compliance with the request of 
the prisoner, it w^ fixed and left upon the side of a large 
tree, at a short distance from the wigwam. 

The hour of execution being close at hand, the chief 
shook hands in silence with the surrounding spectators. 
On coming to Mr. Sells he appeared much moved, grasped 
his hand warmly, spoke for a few minutes in the Wyan- 
dott language, and pointed to the heavens. He then 
turned from the wigwam, and, with a voice of surpassing 
strength tind melody, commenced the chant of the death* 
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ioog. He was followed ciDselj by the Wjandoit war- 
Tiors, all timing, with their slow and measured march, the 
music of his wild and melancholy dirge. The white mea 
were all likewise silent followers in that strange procession* 
At the distance of seventy or eighty yards from the camp 
they came to a shallow grare, which* unknown to the 
white men, had been preriously prepared by the Indians. 
Here the old man kneeled down, and, in an elevated but 
solemn tone of voice, addressed his prayer to the Great 
Spirit As soon as he had finished, the captain of the In- 
dians kneeled beside him, and prayed in a similar manner* 
Their prs^yers, of course, were spoken in the Wyandott 
tongue. When they arose, the captain was again accostea 
by 3£r. Sells, who insisted that, if they were inflejible in 
the determination to shed blood, they should at least re* 
move their victim beyond the limits of the white settle- 
ments. "No!" said he, very sternly, and with evident 
displeasure, "no — good Indian fraid — ^he no go with this 
bad man — mouth give fire in the dark night — ^good In- 
dian fraid — ^he no got My friend,'' he continued, "me 
tell you — ^white man bad man, white man kill him — In< 
dian say nothing." 

Finding all interference futile, Mr. Sells was at length 
compelled, reluctantly, to abandon the old man to his fate. 
After a few moments' delay, he again sank down upon his 
knees, and prayed, as he had done before. When he had 
eeased praying he still continued in a kneeling position. 
All the rifles belonging to the party had been left at the 
wigwam. There was not a weapon of any kind to be seen 
at the place of execution, and the spectators were, conse- 
quently, unable to form any conjecture as to the mode of 
procedure which the executioners had determined on for 
the fulfillment of their purpose. Suddenly one of the war- 
riors drew, from beneath the skirts of his capote, a keen, 
bright tomahawk, walked rapidly up behind the chieftain» 

10* 
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brandished the weapon on high for a single moment, and 
tiben struck with his whole strength. The blow descended 
directly upon the crown of the head, and the victim im- 
mediately fell prostrate. After he had lain awhile in the 
agonies of death, the Indian captain directed the attention 
of the white men to the drops of sweat which were gath- 
ering upon his neck and face, remarking, with much ap- 
parent exultation, that it was conclusive proof of the suf- 
ferer's guilt Again the executioner advanced, and, with 
the same weapon, inflicted two or three additional and 
heavy blows. 

As soon as life was entirely extinct, the body was hast- 
ily buried, with aU its apparel and decorations, and the 
assemblage dispersed. The Wyandotts returned imme- 
diately to their hunting-groimds, and the white men to 
their homes. 

Arotmd the spot where his boniss repose, the towering 
forest has now given place to the grain field ; and the soil 
above him has, for years, been furrowed and refurrowed 
by the plowshare. The Wyandott nation, to whom the 
old chief belonged, never afterward were reconciled to 
the tribe that killed him. 
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CHAPTERIIIL 

ITIHBKAVT LIFB COVTIVUXD. 

At the conference which was held Norember 1, I81O, I 
was appointed to Enoz circuit. This circuit was taken 
from Fairfield ciitmit at the conference held in (Sncinnatl 
on the thirtieth of September, 1809» and, of course, this 
was the second year of its existence. Though a iavge 
circuit, still it was not so large as Wills Creek. It com* 
menced at the mouth of Licking opposite ZanesyiUe, and 
embraced all the settlements on that stream up to New-* 
ark; thence up the south fork of Licking to Holmes's, and 
on to Granville, extending as far as Raccoontown, now 
Johnstown ; thence on the north fork to Robinson's mill 
and Lee's, on to Mount Yemon and Mitchell Young's; 
thence down Owl creek to Sapp's and John's, and down 
to the mouth of Whitewoman; thence down the Mus- 
kingum, including the Wapatomica country, to the place 
of beginning. It took four full weeks to travel around 
this circuit. It was well supplied with local help, there 
being eight local preachers living within its bounds, as 

follows: James Smith, John Green, Bapp, Joseph 

Pigman, James Fleming, Joseph Tharp, Parks, and 

Pumphrey. Six of these were from Yirginia, and 

the other two from Monongahela. At that time they were 
all pious men, and devoted zealously to their Master's 
cause. 

I commenced my first round with much fear and trem- 
bling, and most ardently did I pray for Divine guidance 
and protection. At some of the appdntments, I was 
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pennitted to witness the fruit of my labors in the awaken- 
ing and conversion of sinners to God. 

At Bowling Green the Lord visited us with a great and 
powerful revival. Many soids were converted and made 
to rejoice with a joy unspeakable and full of glory. Mul- 
titudes were also added to the Church, and the people of 
God were greatly refreshed in spirit. But as it is in 
almost all revivals so in this — ^the devil was roused from 
his slumbers in hearing the prison-doors fly open and the 
chains fall off from the captives, and like Giant Despair, 
in good old Bunyan's Pilgrim's Progress, he hastened to 
defend his castle. During our night meetings the emis- 
saries of Satan cut the people's clothes with scissors as 
they engaged in prayer. They also cut the saddles and 
bridles of the horses. This, however, only increased the 
seal of God's people, and drove them more closely to the 
Lord and to each other. 

A great and glorious work also broke out at Mount 
Vernon. At this place there lived an Ladian woman, who 
was united in marriage to a man who had been a prisoner 
in the tribe to which she belonged. She was in the habit 
of attending our ineetings, and seemed to take a great 
interest in all our exercises. On one occasion, after 
preaching, she staid in class, and when I came round I 
spoke to her on the subject of her soul's salvation. She 
wept and said, " Me too bad, me no love get good, me too 
much sin, me sick, me no sleep, me no eat, me walk all 
night, me no look to Great Spirit; he no love me, me so 
bad." I told her to pray to the Great Spirit and he 
would bless her. I asked her if she did not love her child 
when it did bad and then was sorry for it. "0 yes, me 
love my child." Then said I, '* God will pity, and love, 
and saye you when you cry and are sorry for your sins." 
At this she went away weeping as though her heart would 
break. At the ne;i:t meeting of the cl^s she came again^ 
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but, instead of being filled with sorrow and angoisli, she 
was happy in the love of God. When she arose to speak* 
she said, ''Me no more sorry; me no more sick; me 
happy, happy, happy; my husband, he pray to Great 
Spirit, and cry too, and he happy; den we go togedder.'* 
She was an interesting woman. Her dark, raven tresses 
fell in glossy ringlets over her shoulders, and her large^ 
dark, lustrous eye beamed with the joy of heaven. She 
was the happiest creature, I think, I ever beheld. Though 
she spoke broken English, she was cultivated and grace- 
fill, and one of the finest specimens of nature's children 
diat could be found in the western wildwood. 

This year we had two camp meetings on our drottit» 
and they were both attended with great power. At the 
last one which was held, we were favored with both of 
our Bishops, Asbury and M'Kendree. During the prog- 
ress of this meeting, the greatest and most wonderful dis- 
plays of the Divine power were manifested, and many 
were saringly converted to Gk>d. 

Brother Samuel HamUton was converted at this meet- 
mg, and soon became a flaming herald of the cross. In 
a short time he entered the traveling connection, and has 
been engaged in effective, laborious service till within a 
few years past, when, in consequence of ill-health, he 
was obliged to abandon the work he loved so well, and 
take a superannuated relation. 

Brother Gavit was also converted at this meeting, and 
still lives to bear witness to the power of Divine grace in 
changing the heart He resided in the town of GranviUci 
which had been settled by a company from New England, 
of the old stock of Calvinistic Puritans. He was a con* 
firmed Deist, and had been rooted and grounded in infi* 
delity for many years. In this town reiuded an old sea 
saptain with his wife and two daughters. The captain 
was a confirmed drunkard, and was spending all his prop^ 
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erty in fke graUfioation of this monster appetite. At a 
town meeting, Mr.. Garit was appointed Ms gaardian--a 
most wbolesome arrangement. Eyery conceivable meana 
was used by th^ guardian to break up the habit ol th« 
captain, and everj inducement was offered to get kim 
rest(»ed to sobriety. All, however, proved in vain. As 
^ last iesort» he took him to camp meeting; &», although 
he had no £uth in religion, and cared not for any of ita 
exercises, he believed, &om what he had se^i and heardf 
that the Methodists had some process by whick they 
eould translbnn a drunkard into a sober man. 

The time at length anived, and, with much moral suar^ 
9ioa and physical force,, he succeeded in getting Mr. B. 
into the carriage, in company with himself^ Mrs. CbiviV 
and their eldest son. On Saturday they anived on tko 
ground, and pitched their tent that evening. In tba 
mean time the captain stole away from their oboervaticHk^ 
•ad became intoxicated. Mr. Gavit went and broughl 
him into the tent. A strict watch was now kept ovev 
him, lest he should again nm away« The Sahbalh passed 
away^ and B. became perfeedy sober. In the eTenin^ 
God opened heaven, and let down glory on thd enoampn 
ment. A praying circle was formed; and Mr. Gavi^ 
taking the captain by the arm, said, *'Let us go iato tibs 
eifde, lor I have bronght you here to g^ you eonverted* 
and now is the time." 

. I saw them commg; and as they approftohed, he aded 
me if they could gel; in. I made a way for them in tba 
crowd, and they passed in. After succeeding in getUag 
fLS close as possible to those who were' engaged in leadiftf 
tbe exercises, Mr. Gavit said to the captain, 

"Who will you have to pray for you?" 
. "I don't want any one to pray for me," he replied* 

"But yon must get down on your kaeee, and have tihe 
prayera of this peeple." 
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Seemg be was resolved, and knowing tiie determnied 
eharact^ of the man» he said» 

<'WeO, if I iniiBt hare prayer, I would jnai as soon 
have Mr. C, the class-leader, pray for me, as any one.'^ 
The leader waa soon brought, and Mr. O. sidd to the 
captain, 
"Now get down on your knees.'* 
He rqpHed, **l donH like to do that, unless you wiU 
kneel with nse.'* 

In an instant both were on theu* knees, and the dasa- 
leader began to pray, with all the faith and fervency of 
his soul, for the salvation of both. The power of God 
came down, and, in less than two minntes, Qavit leO pros- 
trate on ^e ground, and screamed for mercy, like one in 
despair. This frightened the captain, and, springing from 
his knees, he fled through the crowd, and made his escape. 
We carried G. out of the crowd, and brought his wife and 
son, but could not get the captain to move a step from 
the tent. We prayed with G. all night, during whidi 
time his wife and son were powerfully convicted. They 
all continued to pray and seek religion, but (fid not find 
peace. 

The time arrived for the meeting to elose, and Mr. G. 
and family made their departure for home. A heavy load 
was at his heart, and be was loth to leave the ground. 
While on the way, so insupportable dad his burden of sin 
become, that he ordered his son to stop the carriage, and 
they all got out and held a prayer meeting by the road- 
side. During this meeting, the son was converted, and 
the eaptain became powerfully convicted, and began to 
cry for mercy. They again resumed their journey, the 
son shouting, the father and mother praying, and the cap 
tain weeping. On their jotlmey they were stopped at 
Newark, and invited to prayer meeting ; at which Mr. G. 
and liis wife both found peace in believing, and went on 
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their way home, giving glory to God. Shortly after tbi# 
the captain was happily converted. When I came round 
I formed a class, consisting of these four persons; and 
this was the introduction of Methodism into Granville. 
All these lived happy Christians. Mr. G. had two younger 
sons that embraced religion, and became efficient and use- 
ful traveling preachers. 

We were not only favored, at this camp meeting, with 
the presence of our beloved bishops, but also by the pres- 
.enoe of the Bev. Bobert Manley, a flaming herald of the 
cross, and pioneer of the Gospel in the west. I shall 
never forget the first time I saw him. At a camp meet- 
ing, held at brother John Collins's, on the east fork of the 
Little Miami, in the year preceding the one about which I 
am writing, I had the pleasure of an introduction to this 
devoted and talented minister, by brother Collins, who 
represented him as his spiritual father. 

When he arose in the stand, all eyes were turned 
toward him. Instead of giving out a hynm, as is cua- 
tomary on such occasions, before preaching, he com- 
menced, in a full, clear, and musical voice, singing thai 
exceedingly -impressive, spiritual song, 

(* Awaked by Biiui's a^fhl flonnd, 
My soal in guilt and thrall I fonnd; 

I knew not where to go. 
Overwhelmed with guilt, and anguiili alain, 
The linner must be bora again. 

Or gink to endless woe." 

Before he had finished singing the fourth verse, the 
power of God came down, and pervaded the vast assem- 
bly, and it became agitated — swelling and surging like 
the sea in a storm. It seemed as if the glory of God 
filled the entire encampment. At this meeting, it may be 
said, the power of Manley reached its culminating point 
Kever did he preach with greater eloquence and power ; 
nor were his efforts ever crowned with greater success 
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Bat bis work was done. ShorUy after the meetbg elosed 
he was taken sick, and called from labor to refreahment 
and rest in hearen, bj the summons of bis Master. 

**Berraiit of God, well done; 

Best from thj loved employ: 
Th0 iMttb'f fonglit, ilw Hototy won; 
Bater thy Jfaftar*! Joj." 

During this round I made an attempt to preacb in tbe 
town of Newark, This place was notorious for its wick- 
edness; and, as no house was opened for me, I was 
obliged to preach in the bar-room of a tavern. Fearing 
the citizens would cut my saddle, or share mj horse, I 
hid him in the bushes. When I stepped into the door I 
found the room fjill ; and manj were crowded around the 
bar, drinking. It looked to me more like the celebration 
of a bacchanalian orgie, than a place for the worship of 
God. But I had made an appointment ; and I must fill it 
at all hazards ; and, as the Qospel was to be preached to 
ererj creature, mj mission extended to every place this 
side of hell. I procured a stool, and, placing it beside the 
door, got upon it, and cried out, at the top of my voice, 
"Awake, thou that sleepest, and arise from the dead, and 
Christ shall give thee life." For thirty minutes I labored 
to show the audience that they were on their way to hell, 
and as insensible of their danger as though locked fast in 
the embrace of sleep. I assured them that hell would 
soon awaken them. When I had done warning them of 
their danger, and inviting them to Christ, I returned to 
the bushes, found my horse, and rode to brother Chan- 
ncFs. The bar-room folks made search for me, but I was 
gone. They sent me word, if I came again they would 
roast me ; but, notwithstanding, I made another appoint- 
ment in the court-house. 

On my next round, fearless of the threats of th^ 
bar-room hearers, I preached in the court-house, to a 
20 
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nicare orderly copgi^gatioii, ^od fom&ed a olaes. Al dtf» 
place I Qontinued to preach regularly duriBg the year, 
and was permitted to witiiess some fimitg of my iab<Hrs. 

On one of my tours down the north fork of Licking, 
one evening I heard, not far from me, the report of a rifle, 
and instantly heard «ome e^e soream a« if shot It was 
getting dark, and I rode on to brother Robinson's, and, 
after being there {i, short time, a n^essenger came tnd 
informed us that a man had been 9hoA up the preek^ We 
immedia,tely started for the place where he was reported 
to have been shot^ and found the track and blood in the 
snow. We traced the wounded man as far as the creekt 
which he had crossed, and, following him by the blood 
which h^ spturted from his wound at every jump, as from 
a stricken deer, for about one mile, where we found him in 
a cabin, with a family. He was shot through the body ; 
but, being in a stooping position, the baU escaped hi* 
vitals. The man who shot him was a neighbor; to whom 
the wounded man had been n great friend. He had 
loaned his murderer a sum of money; and for simply leak- 
ing the payment of a part of it, the debtor determined on 
killing him, for the purpose, doubtless, of getting clear oC 
the whole debt It appe^ed, from the testimony of the 
wounded man, that he had followed him a mile, and imd» 
geveral at^mpts to shoot, but was deterred, from some 
cause or other, till he arrived at that fatal spot We 
bound up his wounds in the beyt manner we were able» 
and, after praying with him, returned home. A similar 
case occurred a few years since, in the melancholy death 
of Dr. Parkwan, of Boston. 0, the wickedness of the 
human heart ! Who can know it ? 

Soon after our second camp meeting a glorious work 
commenced at the house of brother John's. After preach- 
ing, and meeting class^ the company separated, and went 
In different directions, to their homes. On the way* a 
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msg woman, who had been conTicied at the meetings 

fell down in the road, and greatly alanned those who 

were with her. They scarcely knew what to do; but 

finally came to the conclusion to take her back to the 

place of meeting. 8fae was the sister of the lady at 

whose house the meeting was held ; and when the cir* 

enmstance of her haying fallen on the way home waa 

noised abroad, the whole neighborhood came together* 

The religious portion commenced singing and praying} 

and, while engaged in these exercises, the power of God 

eame down upon them, and many wen smitten by the 

Dirine influence, and fell to the floor, crying for merey« 

The intelligence of this esDcdtement spread in every direo«» 

ti<»; and great multitudes, from a distance, flocked 

together to see this wonderful thing. The young woman--* 

ESisa HankiQfr-*-still remained insensible, without exhibit* 

ing any signs of life. Fears were entertained by some, 

that she.would never recover from this state; but, afier 

remaining apparently lifeless, lor liie space of tluriy-twa 

hours, she sprang instantly to her feet, and commenced 

dnging and shouting alternately. Her feee seemed 

lighted up with an unearthly radianoe ; and, as she spok# 

of Jesus and heaven, in strsims of the meet inimitabk 

eloquence and sweetness, the whole eongregatbn waa 

OTerwhelmed, auid we felt ourselves in the presence of a 

superior b^g, rather than that of an artless, unsophiew 

ticked country ^rl. This gave a fredi impulse to the 

work of God, jind the exercises resembled those of » 

eBxap meeting more than any thing else. The meeting 

laeted ten days, increasing in interest and power; and 

there were at least one hundred happily converted to God. 

An incident occurred during this meeting worthy of 

particular note ; and, as it belongs to a class of frequent 

oocurrenee in the early days of Methodism in this oottn« 

trjft ^ wiS nuirate iW A yevng man hadjooae u> the meet« 
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i&g, wbo seemed to hare been possessed of the devil. 
His ravings and blasphemy shocked all who heard him. 
He boastingly exclaimed that he defied the power of 
God; and that those who had fallen were overcome by 
the influence of fear, or nervous weakness. While this 
stout-hearted young man was listening to the fervid elo* 
quence of the young woman before described, he sprang 
suddenly from his feet, and fell his whole length on the 
9oor. Had he been shot through the heart, he would not 
nave fallen more suddenly, or been more Hfeless to all 
.appearance. Here was a marked demonstration of the 
power of God, in irresistible conviction ; and I determined 
to watch the issue closely. His companions in sin were 
terribly alarmed, and many of them hurried away. After 
lying a short time, the limbs of the young man became 
perfectly rigid, and remained in this state for eight hours, 
irhen they relaxed, and he was seized with convulsions of 
avch an intense and powerful character, that it seemed as 
tixough he must die &om the agony. While thus torn, as 
fhe demonized young man in the Gospel, till the hearts 
of all were wrung with sympathy at his sufferings, and 
some began to fear the consequences, instantly he sprang 
to his feet, praising God for his salvation, and exhorting 
all his friends to seek an interest in the Savior. His con* 
version was a matter of astonishment to all. One man, 
who was inveterately opposed to the revival, said that it 
was the work of the devil. I replied, "If it be a work of 
the devil, when tJiis young man recovers from this state 
he will curse and swear as formerly ; but if it be a work 
of God, his oaths and curses will be turned into prayers 
and praises." When the gainsayer witnessed the wonder- 
ful change wrought on the young man, he was con- 
founded, and went away. 

The Lord crowned our labors this year with abundant 
saceess. Upward of two hundred were added to tk 
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Chunli. i left thai ^ircmlt m I did my first one, nMk 
faianj tears, and knew not bow jsttongij my ]M«rt was 
&ttach«d to my brethren till I wm called to separate from 
them« 

At the coBfereftea beld in Cdsdinnati b 1811, K Bow* 
man was appointed to be my sneeessor. This was a sad 
appointment He no sooner ctrritcd Uian be eommeneed 
•owing the i^ seed of Arianism and Seciniantsn^ whieb 
spread oirer the whole einmit. It was not long tiH It 
spi^M^; Bp aad piPodBoed He dendly frnlt. James 8mitb> 
John Green, and other local prea^iers embraced ibis ber* 
Bwj and joined tbe New ligbts^ Oreen soon baekriidy 
ksi &e ceaforts of iBl^[ton, aind, as I learned, beca&M a 
drasfcard— 4nokB tbe hearts of and beggared bis <mee 
bappy fiusdly* Haff Ao esttbmeod the doetrtne, and lost 
^e grace of CM oat of bis heart 
' Henry Habes^ ooee a gcfoA man, fall ^ faitb and good 
firnits* went off with thoa, and soon after beeame de- 
ranged and hang himself* Mody was also among tbo 
Bnmbcr of apoetates ftam tbe laith. He erected a dis- 
tillery, lost 4dl bis beandfal property at Bowling Qreen^ 
mined bis hiteiBsting Isanly, and died a most horrible 
death* O^rs, who left hi this beresy> became UuTer* 
salists and infide}a. Haver was tfaait Bei^toro mors olearly 
fulfilled' than in tfioease of these nnfortnnate meB*-^<*tbey 
bftTe ohoeeB ifaeir own way tand I will dM>oee tbdir delB« 

it ds BdW mora than forlf years sinoe tbis sad heresy 
pre^raflod, nnd its desolating eibeta are yet to be seen* 
Tbe history «f 4)hia one man, intrusted witii tbe eare 
of aottis, bat who proved ftdtbless, is en illustration of 
the pvtffiifh, " One sinner destroyeth much good." Lei 
1^ bewiare bow diey depart &em sound doctrine. The 
irat digression from the oU Bnd beaten path of truth is 
attended with danger, and no one eatn tell whitber be (dial} 
20» 



,wiaKier, or wbai wiU be Ivs ^Ad, wko depArte from 1&6 
food and the right wsj, A few years after Tbrap and 
Fleiiimg weaat off with the Badieals, Pigmaii» Parks^ and 
Pumphrej, only three out of nine local preachers on ths 
circuit, remained faithful to their high calling. They \ 
&red for many years to preach the Gospel in destitute set* 
tlonents, and do good in every department of tibe Church 
for which they were fitted, and having finished the work 
ass^ed them, they entered into rest While the "mem- 
ory of the wicked shall rot, the righteous shall be had in 
everlasting remembrance." 

/ Brother Cratser, the person with whdm I boarded, and 
one of the most devoted of Christians, and talented and 
useful exhorters, fell into this fatal error and beeaaoe a 
New Idgbt preacher. But, alas I Wte his deluded compan« 
ions, he departed from God ^d rasped the* bitter firnits— * 
poverty, sin, and death! The memory of these men 
should prove as beacons to warn all of the daogeroiia 
rocks on which they wrecked their hopes. 

On this eircuit lived old brother Carpenter, whMe scua 
Samuel has since become a useful local preacher. Brother 
Carpenter resided in St. Albans township, and, being in« 
vited, I went to his house and preached. This was the 
first sermon ever preached in the township. 

On Owl creek there lived a Universaltst, who like the 
most oi th^n, was full of controversy; and to hear him 
talk, one would imagine that he considered himself abk 
to overturn all orthodoxy, and even "wiser ihan seren 
men who could render a reason/' He always eame to wuc 
meetings, and invariably pressed me to go home with him. 
I was considerably annoyed by the fellow, and one day, for 
the purpose of getting rid of him, agreed to acoompaiiy 
him home. He was a r^ backwoods huvtef, nMtgh and 
unoouth in his manners. He lived about four miles frcMoa 
ihe appointment^ and we started through the woods, trar^^ 



•Stag* part df ihe ttne, a eoW paUi. WheA ipe.teired-ai 
his cabin, which was situated in a ooni*patck» and o&ljr 
aboat sixteen feet square, I said to him, ''Bill, what shah 
I do with taj horse?'' ''Tie him to the feice/' be xe^ 
plied. " Well, ba^ what shall I give him to eat V " Feed 
him with eul up corn,'' said he. It was too late to retreat; 
BO I west iato the oabin^ and bia wife prepared some veni^ 
800 in backwoods £aahioQ» and we partook of our supper. 
As sooa as we had finished our repast. Bill got down bia 
old Bible and said, "Ifow I have got you, and you will 
be obliged to argue with me on the subject of rel^on. I 
have been waitiAg for an opportumty for a long time to 
hare a oontroyeray with you." " No," said I, "Bill> jim 
hare not a sufficient amount of sense to hold an argument 
on any religious subject. You brought me here as a 
Jlethodiat preacher, and I must instmet you and your 
Cunily; so isall in all your children and we will have 
jMrayers." Notwithstanding all his excuses and pleadinga 
I insisted upon the course I had adopted, and his wife and 
ehildren were called in, and I read the Bcriptunes, ex-> 
plained, and applied the truth to all, aad then prayed to 
Qod for their salradon. I trust the poor wife and chil<- 
drea were ben^ted, if the redoubtable Bill was not Af>- 
ter spending a rather unpleasant night in the loft of tha 
cabin, among the chickens, I arose in the morning, had 
' prayers with the family, and departed. BtU neyer aftes 
annoyed me with invitations to go home with him» 

At tho Cincinnati conference, which I have alreadjf 
alluded to, I was appointed to Fairfield circuit, A mia^ 
take in the Minutes represents brother Isaac Quinn as 
Laving been appointed to this circuit in charge. Brother 
Quinn was on the Tombigbee circuit with William Houston* 
These brethren were both elected delegates to the General 
conference of 1812. They both came up from that con- 
ference, but did not return. In June brother Quinn came 
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kome sick, with his brofClicQ- James, sftd rettiaiii^d till tib 
n^ aimual conf9reae&« 

This eircttit teceived the name of Fairfield in 1S09, and 
lisd been traveled the two preceding years bj brothet 
Ealpb Lotspiech. He was of G^enoaii descent, bom ia 
Yiigiiiia, and raised in l>ennes8eey wbers he was eonverted 
to €k>d a»d ealled to preach the Go^yel. He was ex« 
treifielj meek and unassuming in all his mimners and de« 
portment, deeply piovi^ and alwaye w<ff^ a seriotts air« 
In his diaeoursee he wept mueh, and frotn this eireum" 
atanee wasealled^ by his brethrsv, the *' weeping prophet/^ 
His pulpit labon were oharaeteciaed with dose practical 
application to the conseiences of his heaim«> and attended 
with good resuHs wherever he ministered. Whil6 travd- 
kg Deer Creek drcnit he was attacked wUh eicimesSy 
which was «nto death. Realizing that his wwk was done, 
he called his colleague to his bedside^ and tcdd hhn to ^ 
a piece of paper and nsake an inventory of his prq>erty4 
Though he had hut little^ he fek it hia doty to ''set his 
house in order" before he died. The task, which was tk 
short and easy one, being completed, and his assets and 
Habiiities reckoned up, he said, "Well> after paying my 
debts there will be onis hundred dollars kft> «nd that wih 
support my wife and almost helpless children [two of 
Ibem being twin bri>es] for one year, aad then God wiii 
provide. Now/' said he to his colleague^ "my work ia 
done; turn me over with my face to thewaU." Thia 
being done^ he commenced ainging- in soft buA sweet and 
plssntive tones> 

"Great spoil I shall win 
From deftth, hell, and rin; 
'Midft outwird sflloUoiw 
Shall fael Christ within. 
And when I'm to die, 
Receive me, ni cry; 
F»r JM«d hftlh lo^id mm, 
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Icannoitellwbj; 
But this I do find. 
We two are so Joined, 
Ba'll not live in heaTea, 
And lemre me behind.*' 

The last fttram was finished, and tlie soul of the ''weeping 
prophet'' went out, with his last song, to that bright 
world where "there is no death, nether sorrow nor cry- 
hig ; but where God shall wq>e the tears from all eyes." 
How rich must heaven be in pure and sainted spirits, who 
have, in the lapse of six thousand years, gone up to people 
its bright abodes I 

This circuit was large, having twenty-five appointments^ 
and I increased the number to thirty-eight before the ez« 
piratioa of the year. It extended from the town of Put* 
nam, on the bank of the Muskingum, opposite Zanesville, ^ 
ten miles west of Lancaster, and from the head waters of 
Licking to the falls of the Hockhocking, including all the 
settlements on Jonathan's creek and Bush creek. It em* 
braced parts of five counties ; namely» Muskmgnm, Lick- 
ing, Fairfield, Perry, and Boss. I traveled round this oir- 
euit every four weeks, and formed fifteen new societies. 
The local preachers were John Goshen, Jesse Stoneman, 

Park, — Newmen, — Bright, Jesse Spurgeon, 

and Martin Fate, ^urgeon went off with the party of 
Methodists organised in Cincinnati by the Bev. Williara 
Burke. Stonemim, Park, and Bright lived, labored, and 
died in the Church. Brothers Goshen and Fate are sdB 
living, advanced in years, but laboring on the walls of 
Zion. Bobert Manley, the first missionary to the Mus- 
kingum, died on this circuit the year belrare I came, full 
of faith and the Holy Spirit 

Among the more prominent of the old Methodists on 
this circuit, were Edward Teal, William Hamilton, and 
Benjamin Smith, the latter being mighty in fiaith and 
pxckj&t. Robert CJioiid also lived wiibin its bounds. The 
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sixoiigest societies were on Rash creek, at Hamilton's, 
Cooper's, Hog Run, and Thomas Ijam's. Many strong 
men and mothers in Israel had emigrated and settled in 
these neighborhoods. I nerer shall forget the true-hearted 
Christian kindness and affeotion with which I was received 
and treated by the good, nmple -hearted class at Hog Run. 
They took me in when a stranger, and comforted me by 
their coansel and prayers. It is with no ordinary feelings 
of affection that I call these brethren to remembrance. 
Brother Piteer and family were especially endeared to my 
heart. He has long since entered into rest, and his widoW 
and children have ^nigrated to the lar west. As I before 
nmarked, I labored alone on this circuit till after the 
Qeneral oonlierencey which was held in May, when brothef 
Isaac Qnian came on, with feeble health, from the south, 
and» as fiur as circumstances would permit, labored with 
met. 

This year will long be remembered as the one in which 
this whole region was shaken by a mighty earthquake. 
On the night of the twelfth of February, I was awakened 
1^ the roddag of the house in which I slept. It seemed 
ae if my bedstead was on a rough sea, and the wares 
were roUmg under it^ so sensible were the undulations. 
Slight ^ocks were felt almost every day and night for 
some. time. One day, while t was preaching a funeral, 
the house began to locdc and ^tte cupboard doors flew open. 
The people became alarmed and commenced shrieking and 
running* It was a time of great terror to sinners. 

The greatest shock was felt eft the sixteenth day of the 
month. It commenced at ten o'clock and lasted fifteen 
minutes. I was then in the toim of Putnam, opposite to 
Zanesiille, where the Legislature was then in session. It 
was reported that the steeple of the State-house vibrated 
Mne five or six inches, like the pendulum of a clock. It 
wna a. time of the most awful suspense, tlonstemaliott 
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Mi on every ooantenance, eapeeially upon the wicked, 
who fled into the streets, clinging one to another, and 
crying for mercy. In the town of Putnam there lived a 
sister Gardiner, a woman of great piety, and who was 
often persecuted for shouting, which she often did, not 
only at meetings, but at home, while engaged in her daily 
domestic avocations. On this day, while the houses were 
rocking and the dumnejs falling, as though the dissolu* 
tion of all things was at hand, sister Gardiner ran out 
bto the street shouting and clapping her hands, exclaim* 
ing, "Glory, glory, glory to Godl My Savior is coming 1 
I Sin my Lord's and he is mine !'' Thus she showed hev 
enemies, who were loudly crying for mercy, that her re« 
ligion, however mndi despised, could stand the test of so 
awful an hour. 

Althou^ we had seme lavovable indications, before this 
event, of a revival, it contributed greatly to increase thn 
interest on the subject of religion. Multitudes who pre** 
viously paid no attention to the subject of religion, now 
iocked out to meeting, «nd the power of God was maal^ 
tested, not only in the earthquake and the fire, but in th« 
still small yet powerful voioe. The number of converta 
was great, and the work extended almost every-where. 
The noost signal manifestation of Divine power was at 
Bush creek, ^t the house of David Swasy. The neigh* 
borhood had been notorious for wickedness, and, especially, 
lor drunkenness. The young people seemed to devote aU 
their time to mirth and revelry; but now, instead of 
threading the giddy maaes ci the dance at the sound of 
the viol till past the noon of night, the meetings were 
crowded with anxious souls, and the cry of penitence, 
which wakes the harps of angels, and the songs of joy 
from happy converts, were the only sounds that broke 
upon the stillness of the night air. 

On one occasion I stood upon a table in a new cabki 
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and cried out, ''For the great day of his wrath is come» 
nnd who shall be able to stand?" That night will nevet 
be forgotten in time or eternity. Many hardened sinners 
fell, before the power c^ God, like those slain in battle. 
Many also found pardon and salvation in the blood of the 
lamb. 

On my next round, after preaching at this place, I was 
about to meet the class — a thing which I never neglected—* 
when one of the brethren came to me and said, ''Mr. H., 
the great distiller of whisky, is here with his party, and 
they have determined to break into class meeting." I 
placed old brotii^r Hooper at the door, and charged him 
to keep it shut and let no one pass without permissimi^^ 
As our meeting progressed the members became hi^py, 
and began to sing and shout most lustily. This attracted 
tike attention of old brother Hooper, and he became more 
interested in the meeting than watchful of the door. In 
ibe mean time H, came, lifted the latch, opened the door^ 
ftftd walked in. He had no sooner got in than brother 
Hooper reclosed the door and stood against it, fearing the 
others would follow the example of their leader. The 
great champion of whisky and infidelity was bow in a bot 
place, and he seemed to be at a loss to know what to do. 
I went up to him, and kindly laying my arm around his 
neck began to recommend to him my loving Savior. At 
this he became somewhat enraged, but I held on to him 
and continued to press my entreaties. Presently he began 
to tremUe from head to foot, like an aspen leaf. Still en- 
couraged, I poured the truth upon him, and his agitation 
increased, and letting go my hold he screamed out with 
all his might and fell his whole length upon the floor. At 
that moment the excitement in the room was intense, and 
it seemed as if heaven and earth had come together. The 
noise might have been heard a mile distant. At this 
point brother Hooper opened the door and cried to those 
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•tttstde at tbe top of Md voice, "Glory be to €k>d, H. irf 
dowft, H. is down !" Th^ rush to tbe door, o£ tltoso 4rom 
Witbottt, was SQcb ^ oftii bM h^ de^cnl>ed. As they t&mtf 
rushing forward they fell upon one another In the doot^ 
way, and so completely bloieked' it up ^iit none could pass 
either way. The excitement rose to a tremendous hlght; 
and it was impossible to close the meeting. Those who 
had not fallen under the power of conVlctiott ran to Ifliefr 
horses and fled with the greater precipitancy and conster- 
nation to their homes. The meeting lasted till sunrise the 
next morning. Sereral were converted, and H. joidied the 
Church, though he did not experience a change of heart. 
Had he given up his distillery he doubtless would have 
been converted ; but Bod will not hear those who regard 
iniqility in their hearts, or hold unrighteousness in their 
hands. He went away, and, as I believe, lived and died 
a manufacturer of the accursed poison. Some good, how- 
ever, resulted from his conviction, as it completely cured 
him of his disposition to annoy and persecute the people 
of God. 

Richard M'Mahan, an amiable, talented, and eloquent 
young preacher, who traveled Knox circuit one year be- 
fore, died at the house of brother John. Feeling that 
the vows of God were on him, and he must not stoop to 
play with earthly flowers, he turned away from all the 
endearments of home and entered the rugged field of itin- 
erant life. He bore hardness as a good soldier; and 
though the conflict was severe, it was short and glorious. 
Away from home and kindred, in the wilderness, he 
yielded up his spirit to God. It was a calm and quiet 
evening of summer. All nature seemed hushed into still- 
ness, while in that cottage in the wilderness the youthful 
herald of the cross was sinking to rest. Already had he 
passed the land of Beulah, breathing the air and hearing 
the songs of the celestial city, and now there remained for 

21 
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him noihiiig but the passage of Jordan. As he neared it 
the heavenly gloiy gleamed upon his brow ; and no sooner 
did his hei touch the waters than an angelic conroy boro 
him safely home. 

Again and again hare I visited the grave of this sainted 
one. It was in the woods — a lone, sequestered spot^ 
where Solitude herself might have chosen a seat; and yet, 
to me, no place could have been more favorable to relig* 
ioos meditation. No pen could describe my feelings tho 
first time I visited it alone. The forest cast its deep shade 
around. Scattered here and th^% were wild flowers, 
which, one has said, are the alphabet of angels, whereby 
they write on hills and plains mysterious truths. Around 
the grave was placed a mde indosnre. Here I read my 
Bible on my knees, and prayed, and sang, and often did it 
seem to me that I was qnite on the veige of heaven. 
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CHAPTER IIV. 

ITIVXBABT LIFX OOBTIBUXD. 

Ab fruits of the reyirals this year may be reckoned 
seren interesting young men, who were subsequently called 
of God to preach the Gkwpel — James and Jacob Hooper, 
Henry, Samuel, and Job Baker, Samuel Hamflton, and 
Cornelius Springer. They all entered the trareling con- 
nection, and labored with seal and success for many years. 
The latter, howerer, went off m the Radical secessioB, 
and became the editor of a paper which was adopted as 
the organ of Radicalism for the west This sheet coi^ 
tained many bitter things agunst the goTcmment of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, representing it as an oligar- 
chy, and the bishops, presiding elders, and preachers as so 
many tyrants, lording it over Ood's heritage. The tran- 
sition from schism to railing b easily made, and he, unfor- 
tunately for himself and many others who left the Church, 
which had taken them from obscurity and nursed them 
into character and importance, lost sight oi their voca- 
tion of calling sinners to repentance and feeding the flock 
over which they were placed as shepherds, and spent 
their time and exhausted their talents in laboring to break 
down the fold from which they had escaped. I shall not, 
however, bring against them any railing accusations; ^'to 
their own Master they stand or fall." Many of them 
were doubtless sincere, good men ; but they were wonder- 
fully misled by a few disappointed, and, consequently, dis- 
afiEeeted leaders. 

Samuel Baker closed hb earthly labors in great peace. 



and entered into rest. Job Baker located, studied medi- 
cine, and -went south. Since then I have not heard any 
thing concerning his history. Jacob Hooper traveled vari- 
ous circuits till his health failed, when he located, and con- 
tinued, as far as circumstances would allow, to labor in 
the vineyard of his Lpi^d. H^ yet lives, I believe, a good 
man and faithful minister. James Hooper still remains 
e£fective, and there is, perhaps, no traveling preacher in 
the oooneotion who is more devoted to the missionary and 
Babbath sdiool cause, the latter partiouiarly claiming bis 
most earnest and faitbful attenlioa. Samit<d Hamikom 
till within a few years, has been- a most laborious and 
«fficient traveling preacher. For many years he served 
^e Church as a presiding eMer. Few sons in the Gospel 
Jwve lived to graduate among tbe fathers with. more fidel- 
ity or honor. Though now worn down with toil and hal^ 
iiig to the tomb, he Is calmly aad patiently waiting tka 
oall of his Master to enter into rest. May his setting 
« gun ia n^ilifl.dMliBd, 

Henry Baker also lost :fajs b^th on the rovgjb and toii- 
aome field of itin«r»i^t life* Xt seemed to him that biis 
jnission was at an end, «Ad toUowing the leading* of Prov- 
idence, he commenced iih» .atndy jof miSKUciue, whieh b^ 
prosecuted with vigor and sucdsss. In due time he wa^ 
admitted to practice,; and by dint of application and ekiL 
rose to eminence in his professioii. He beeanke the favor- 
ite physician of some of our older bishops. Alter prao- 
tieing medicine for £e:veral years and his health being 
somewhat restored, he feh the returning fires of itiner- 
.ancy glowing within his heart, and he accordingly re* 
entered Uie traveling couMction, where he remains to this 
day, a sound doctrinal and practical divine. 

So extensive and powerful was the revival on this cir- 
cuit, that in the aboitt space of three months three hun* 
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dred souls were conrerted and brought into the Ohureb. 
I haye in my journal all their names, together with the 
elasses with which thej were connected, and the date of 
their joining. A great majority of these ran well in the 
Christian course, held out to the end, and received the 
victor's crown; some, however, turned back to "the 
beggarly elements of the world,*' and thus brought a 
reproach on the goodly cause. 

This year I commenced preaching at Mr. John Dillon's 
iron-works, on Licking, about six miles from ZanesviUe. 
Mr. Dillon was a member of the society of Friends, or 
Quakers, and strongly attached to that denomination. He 
had married a lady in Baltimore who was a Methodist; 
but the influence of the husband, as, alasl it too often 
proves, so far as the Methodist Church is concerned, over- 
came her denominational attachments, and she joined the 
Quakers. Some years afterward, however, by way of re- 
prisal, they were both taken in the Methodist net. Brother 
Dillon has been for many years an acceptable and useful 
olass-leader in the Church. During his life he has been 
extensively engaged in commerce and manufactures. He 
is a man of talent and enterprise. His indomitable energy 
and perseverance have enabled him to breast reverses in 
fortune and business, under which thousands would have 
been irretrievably ruined. The town of Zanesville, where 
he lived for many years in a beautiful mansion on the 
bank of the Muskingum, the home of hospitality and 
kindness, is indebted to him for much of its prosperity. 
He took a lively interest in whatever pertained to agricul- 
ture and was calculated to develop the resout^es of the 
country, as his official acts in the agricultural board of 
that county will show. He was also a warm friend of 
temperance and the cause of colonization. Deeply de- 
voted to the Church, he has ever been ready to advanoe 
her institutions. Mrs. Dillon, his partner, sevenil yean 
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since ent^ed into re^t. She could always bo di^tiar 
guislied in the Church, even in the latter day of Method^ 
ist refinement, by her neat but rich Quaker dress* Sh^ 
was a lady of education and refinement, and ardently 
attached to the Church ; and thoi^h called, from her poei^ 
tion in life, to ming)p with, the first class, yet never wap 
ashamed of the humble society to which $he belopged^ 
Her parlors were always open to prayer and cla^s meet- 
ings. Kyery member of the family embraced religion at 
one time and another during life, and joined the Cbujrch^ 
Four of the children hare died; namely, Eu^ziah, IJoyd^ 
^tCai^aret, and £lizabeth. They all, I believe, died in U|f 
full assurance of. faith, axid in the hope of a glorious im** 
f}io|rtaUty. The sufferings of Lloyd were protracted simI 
severe; but he bore them with the most eiiempl£»-y par 
tience and fortitude to the last, j^i^quently rejpiQing in 
hope of the glory of Qod. Margar^t-^^the gifted and 
accompUshed Margaret — i^ho early gave her h^art to Qod 
and consecralied herself devotedly an4 exclusively to Im 
service, like one of earth's choicest flo^er9» too bright 
and beautiful to last, was al^o called; to join the company 
of the early dead in that better land. She was smitteii 
before her hfe had reached its prime, and, sanctified by 
8ufiferiDg» ripened for heaven. That the loving in life in 
d^ath might not be divided, her younger sister soon £ol« 
lowed her to the brighter mansions abovQ. May all tha 
members of this household form an unbroken ftoiiy in 
heaven! Two of the sons are traveling preachers — the 
elder a member of the Ohio conference, and the yoanger a 
missionary on the shores of the distant Pacific. 

But to resume my narrative. At Dillon's iron^worka 
there were many who were grossly addicted to habits oi 
intoxication. My first appointment was at Mr. Dick's 
tavern, and the prospect was any thing but encouraging. 
While I was trying to preach many were engaged in 
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dfiaking and swearing. On reproTing them tor Hbrix com* 
dttct» one fcUow turned round, wiUi his glass in hand and a 
le^ng look, and said, "Ton go on with your business of 
preaching and we will mind ours." However, the Lord 
can work and none can hinder; and notwithstanding the 
impropitious circumstances, one of those miserable men 
was awakened, and, seeking, found religion. I JCormed ft 
class consisting of John and Jacob Hooper, J. Dittenhifier^ 
the new convert, bnother Ck>oper and wife, and Samuel 
Oassawaj, a colored man. These were ail in the emploj 
of Mr. Dfllon, at the fumaoe. At one time I went down 
to the furnace, and, standing on a large salt kettle, deUvn 
eied a temperance speech. After I was throttgh, I took a 
vote and voted all kinds of intoxicating drinks out of and 
from around the furnace, and pledged them to keep them 
out forever. I then went to work and got up a subscript 
tion to build a hewed log meetmg-house. Mr^ Dillon ga¥^ 
a lot of ground, and I raiaed enough, in one momikig, to 
paj ioT the building. In a short time the timbers wepe 
all upon the ground and preparations were being made for 
a raising. At this stage of prc^^ss. Bishop M'Kendree 
came along on his western tour, and we solicited him to 
fMreach the dedication sermon. This, of course, was altor 
gether antkipatorj, as the comer-stone had not yet been 
laid. At that time, however, we were not such sticklerf 
for order, and so our venerable Bishop took his stand upon 
the rock^n which the church was to be built, and preached 
a most powerful sermon. from that memorable text, ''On 
this rock I will build my Choxch, and the gates of hell 
shall not prevail against it." It was a soul-refreshing 
season, and many were awakened and converted to Ood» 
while the hearts of believers were greatly blessed. In 
psogpress of time this house was finished, and remained a 
place for divine worship for many years. Subsequently 
It was taken down and removed about one mile distaat« 
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where it was re -erected and continued as a temple of grace. 
That humble edifice remains to this day, and its walls stiK 
echo the sotmd of thanksgiving and the voice of praise. 
In this neighborhood a gracious work of God was carried 
on, and another broke out a few miles distant under the 
labors of a local brother — ^BeV. John Goshen. The plaee 
bad been proverbial for wickedness and opposition to god* 
liness. This laborer in the vineyard sought out diis field 
of wickedness, and took it into his work. He continued 
to labor, and weep, and pray over the devoted inhabitants 
till the Lord heard and revealed his arm of power. The 
devil's kingdom was terribly shaken by the conversion of 
the great champion of wickedness, Mr. Savage. The 
practices of drunkenness and gambling ceased, and fear 
and trembling came upon the most vile and hardened sin- 
ners, and many were brought to realise that Christ had 
power on earth to forgive sins. These two revivals, Hke 
fires in a prairie, continued spreading till ihey met, and 
tiie reformation was truly great and glorious. One of the 
greatest. If not, indeed, the greatest, sourees of wickedness 
and misery resulted from the manufacture, sale, and use 
of intoxicating liquor; and the evil, lamentable to be told» 
existed in the Church as well as elsewhere. Ardent sjnr- 
its were used as a preventive of disease. It was also 
regarded as a necessary beverage. A house could not be 
raised, a field of wheat cut down, nor could there be a log 
rolling, a husking, a quilting, a wedding, or a funeral 
without the aid of alcohol. In this state of things there 
was great laxity on the subject of drinking, and the min* 
isters as well as the members of some denominations im* 
bibed pretty freely. The only temperance society that 
then existed, and, consequently, the only standard raised 
against the overflowing scourge of intemperance, was tlie 
Methodist Church. The General Rules of the society pro* 
hibited the use of intoxicating drinks as a beverage, and 



f3$jij^ allowed dbieir na^^ when pr«%eri^d f4 a mcKlieine by 41 
jnhyBlei^. No od^er denomination having prohilHted the 
me of ardent epiii^ ^a a bey/erage, it fottowed, aa a necr 
mmty c<m9e%nie]fee, tbat a}l {nefsons who refused to drink 
were called, by way of reproach, Methodist £anatica. Bui 
few came out publicly against this monster eyil, and manu- 
laf^t«rers» T.e«4ei$s, and na^s wiere out against the Church. 
I pfteA .jmt ^ith oppo^tion for mj advocacy of the o^vm 
lof tempejranoe. (hi my first round I was t^ken i^to ^ 
room at one of my stopping-places, where there waf a tei^ 
gallon keg. I asked my host, who was said to be a pious 
mm, what jthe k^g contai]Mi4> and he ;repJUed t^f t ijt wafi 
whisky, and that he. had |Mro<Mired i^ lor Jjbe purpose of 
^iog a bam with it. X asked hinyt if he did not kn^F 
Ihajt thi^ driiik was the worst enjsmy of ini^x, and ^at it 
pughl oe4aaion the deiith of soiii^ perpon, ^ad be the ca1^f 
el a gveajb deal of swiaaHag, tmif perhap/i, figjuing^ I 
Atfther aaked him, if he did n^t know that Qod had pror 
Aooneed a ourae against the man who putteth the bottie 
la his neighbor's nouib and n»oke^ him drunk^ii. At 
4bifl he became ejEcitad and angrily aaid, '' Th^re is np Jaif 
against uring whisky, asd. I'll do as I please/* 
' f' Very well/' said I, ''it is a poor rule that won't wpr): 
ixitb if«y& If yott do as you pl^^^e, I will do ^ I please; 
Jud unless you take that keg>0ut of this room, I will lei^ye 
jba house, for I would rather lie out in ^e wpc^s than to 
akap in a Methodist houae with a> teI^-galIo^ keg of whisky 
for my room-jnate.'- I furthermoare s^id, ''^ow, sir, if 
any thing tran^res at your bam-raiaing of an immoral 
Aftture, through the use of that infernal st^ff, I will turn 
you out of the Church." 

He refused to moye the keg, and I took my horse and 
went to another phwe. At my appomtment, the next day, 
1 took occasion to pteach against the use of ardent spurity 
aa any larm, except pn^acribed by a physician. As soon 
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AS I was done, an old ezhorter came up to me and Baid> 
in a fierce and angry tone, *< Young man, I advise you to 
leave the circuit and go home, for you are doing more 
-harm than good; and if you can't preach the Qospel and 
let people's private business alone, they do not want you 
at all." 

I replied, ''I will not. go home; and I hare a missiou 
from God to break up this strong-hold of the devil. By 
bis help I will do it, despite of all distilierB and aiders 
and abettors in the Ohurch.'' 

Those of my brethren who were alive to God stood hj 
me, and I drew the sword and threw away the scabbard* 
resolving to give no quarters and to ask no quarters in this 
war of extermination. An old and respectable Methodist 
who had been in the habit of taking his morning draaa 
for years, and who kept his bottle locked up in his trunk* 
came to reprove me, stating that he was in the habit of 
drinking, and had been so for years, and he was not awara 
that he was any the worse for it. I told him it was m 
great mercy that he had not become a drunkard, for I had 
never known a man who was in the habit of drinking reg* 
ularly that did not become a drunkard. He said that ha 
had a constant headache, and was obliged to use stimu* 
lants for it. I told him it was that very tbing which gavs 
him the headache; and if he would follow my advice and 
quit the use of whbky and tea till I came round* again* 
which would be four weeks, and he was not cured of head^ 
ache, then I would submit to his using such stimulants. 

The old gentleman made a pledge and kept it, aad 
when I came round, before I arrived at the house he caaM 
out and told me he was well, having had no pain in hit 
head for the last two weeks. He became a thorough-going 
temperance man, and proved a valuable auxiliary to the 
cause. Encouraged in my efforts to promote the canae of 
temperance, I suffered no opportunity to pass tbat I did 
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BoC improre in portrayiag the physical, social, and moral 
•Tihi resnlttng from intieBiperanee. I dweU paitiealarly 
npon its sad and ntinous effeete in a religions point of 
Tiew, and made strong appeals to the religion and patriot* 
ism of my congregation. Frequently I would pledge 
whole congregations, standing upon their feet, to the tem- 
perance cause; and during my ronnda I am certain the 
better porticm of the entire community became the £rienda 
and adrocates of temperance, and on this circuit alone, at 
least one thousand had aoleamly taken the pledge of total 
abstinence. This was beftNre temperance societies were 
heard of in this.eountry. It was simply the carrying out 
of the Methodist Diseipline on the subject. My efforts^ 
as a matter of coorte, awakened the ire and indignation 
of the makers and venders of the ardent, and their cursea 
were heaped on me in profusion. They would gladly hare 
driven me from the country if they could, bat this waa 
beyond thmr power. One of the greatest distiUers in the 
land said I was wotee than a robber,. as I had fn^v^nted 
him from sdling whisky to the harvesters, and hia family 
was likdy to suffer. The craven-hearted wretch did not 
think of the brcAenrbearted wives and beggared children 
hu distillery had made. This disUlIer had a field of grain 
to cut» and he invited all his neighbora to help him. They 
same at the appointed time. Before the company com* 
menoed reaping he offered the bottle to the leader, and 
then to all the rest« but no one touched, taeted, or han* 
died the accursed thing. After th^y had reaped the first 
tiirough, he tried them all again, and with many entreat* 
ies besou^t them to drink, but they still persisted in 
refusing* At this he became angry, and swore that .they 
should all leave the field; ior if they would not diink 
hia wJusl^ they sboiild not cut his grain. They paid na 
attention to him, but went on reaping; whereup<Hi he orr 
dered them oitt of hie field, And swore he would prosecute 
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the first man wlio dured to trespass by cnttiiv^ snothief 
ineh of his graiv. Still tfaey kiept on reaping, and he wemi 
off with his bottle, swearmg yevgeanee. His friends finu 
ished the fi0ld> shods^d up thB groin, and vent homer 
Thvs> eircniDStance ga^e a fatal blow to whisky in- thai 
neighborhood at that thner a&d kut years afterward.* God 
at last oatcsed'vidtovy to turn upon the side of temperanee,^ 
and the Ohnrsh was.deliveyed frcom' the deadly evil; 
. This y^ar a camp mooting was )idd kt the Rn^hT^lto 
iamp-groi»id. At ^is meeting we were blessed with ikd 
presenee o^ both of oto- beloved- Superintendents — ^Asbuiy- 
and tf^Eendree. A row was raised, on Saturday, )yf 
about twenty lewdf fellows of the baser sort, wh^o c»nM> 
qpbn the ground intoxicated, and had towed they would"* 
bredr up the meeting. One of the preachers went to the^ 
leader for the purpose of getting him to leave, but thtf 
«n)y enrag^ei him, and he stmek tiie preacher a violent 
blow on the face «Ad knocked him down. ^Here the con^i 
tiet begttn.' The members saw that Uioy mtisi either de-s 
fend: themselves or allow the mffliins to beat them aascf 
iiumlt. their wives and daughters. It did not take^ themr 
kmg to decide. They very sobn plae^ t^emselves^ in siai 
attitude of defense. Brother Birkluvmmer, an exceedingly 
stout man> seised thesr bully leader, who hud struck tii* 
preacher, and with one thrust of hie brwffny snn crushed 
him down between two benches. The Bidde^mp of th# 
bully ran to his relief, but it was to meet the same fate; 
for no sooner did' he come in reach of the Methodist thaii, 
with, cru^ing force, he lelt himself ^ ground on the back 
of his comrade, in distress. Here they were hel^ in 
durance vile till the sheriff and his posse came and toolP 
possession, and binding them, wi^ ten others, they Were 
oarried. before a justice, who fined them heavily for the 
mMetneaiiop* 
As^ soon as* quiet was restiwd, Bi^op Asbltiy occupied 
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the palpit After singing and prayer, he roie and said he 
would give the rowdies some advice. '^Tou mnat remem- 
ber that all our brothers in the Ghvreh are not yet saaoti* 
iledy atMl I adrise yon to let them alone ; for if yon get 
4hem angry and the devil should get in them, they are the 
atrongest and hardest men to ight and conqner in the 
world. I advise yon, if yon do not like them, to go home 
«nd let them alone." 

. The work of the Loid commenced at this point, and 
Bieetings were kept up without intermission till Tuesday 
morning. Upward of one hundred were converted to 
'God and joined the Church. Many more gave in their 
mames, and they were handed over to the lead«v, to be 
presented to the next preacher who should come upon the 
eireuit. At the close of the can^ meeting we left for con* 
ferenee, which was held in Ghilioothe, October 17, 1812. 
. This year there was an inerease in the membership of 
ihe western conferences, of three thousand, three hundred 
and sixty-two whites, and one hudred and eighty-one 
colored — ^making a total of three thousand, five hundred 
and forty-three. The number in the whde connection 
amounted to ten thousand, seven hundred and ninety. 
Twenty-three preachers were admitted on trial into the 
traveling connection. 

An incident occurred at thia conforence which I shall 
never forget, and I think some of my brethren will bear 
equally lively recollections. Bishop Asbury said to the 
preachers, *' Brethren, if any of you have any thing peeu- 
Har in your circumstances that should be known to the 
Superintendent, in making your appointment, if you will 
drop me a note, I will, as far as will be compatible with 
the great interests of the Church, endeavor to accommo- 
date you." I bad a great desire to go west, because I 
had relatives which called me in that direction, and it 
would be more pleasant to be with them ; so I sat down 
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mtki addressed e rtty polUe note to the Biabop, je^pMstiilg 
him to send me west. 

My request, however, was not granted; for whm tto 
appointments were read ont, instead of healing my ntaie 
amnennced in connection with aome western appointnenl, 
I was sent one hundred miles farther east« To Hus, bov- 
er», I responded amen, and after (he adjournmenl of 
eonference I said to the Bishop, "If that is the way j(m 
answer prc^rs, I think you will get no more prayers fifom 
me." ''Well," said he, sasiBng sad strokii^ nqr bead^ 
*'be a good son in tbe Gospel, Jamee, and all things wiB 
work together for good^" I have found thai those wiius 
are the most in the habit of praying for iqvpointments, ave 
those who are generally most disappointed; for if their 
prayers were answered, it would be against ihe prayers of 
whole Ghttrehes, who pray to be delivered ftom tiiem. 

At the General oonfeience, wMch was heU in Hay^ 
18t2, the old .Western conferenee was ctirided into Okie 
and Tennessee, and parts of Kentucky beltrnged to eadi 
eonlerence. It was the last time that many hearts^ wbiok 
were united as David and Jonathan, were to meet in con^ 
ferenee togetlier, and great sorrow was lek at pavting; 
When the hour oame we united in singing ihe hynm^ 

**Ble8t be the dear, uniting lore, 

WUdi wiU BoC left ni pflit; 

Our bodies maj Ux off remote, 

We BtiU are one in heart." 

Then takmg the parting hand» we took a hearty» warm 
farewell, inspired with hope that when the toils of lile 
were orer, we shonld meet again in the community oi 
that better world. 

The name of my circuit was West Wbeelii^, in the 
Ohio district. Jacob Young was appointed presiding elder 
of the distrieL St. CiairsTille, the capital of Belmont 
eounty» was the center and metiopoUs of my csrcuit. The 
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number of members retamed was four bnndred and siMtf* 
two; but this number was aacertained on the principle of 
guessing — a Yankee mode of eomputation that donH ez« 
actly suit western mathewtica. Tbe eareless manner by 
wbich the preacher in charge too fiiequentlj arrires at the 
Bumba^ in society^ can not be too leyerely censured. My 
eustom, on the first round* was to get all the class-books, 
and in the presence of the leaders take down all the names 
in my memorandum, kept for that purpose, and when any 
were removed, expelled, or had died, I would mark my 
book accordingly. Thus, without recourse to the class* 
books, at the end of the year, I could tell exactly the 
numbers in society. 

I removed my fsmily to St dairsrille. The socieigr 
here had many pious people in it, though some were in a 
backslidden state. At one of my appointments there lived 
a very pious sister, who had been raised a Roman Catho* 
lie, but had been converted and lived in the enjoym^it of 
religion. She could not read a word, and had never seen 
a Bible, as she had been taught it was an extremely dao* 
gerous book, and not to be read or touched. This sincere, 
simple-hearted woman went to confession, and, as she 
supposed, received the pardon of her sins by priestly ab« 
solution. She was happy in the belief that her father 
confessor would open to her the gates of heaven ; that as 
he had the keys of St Peter he could open or shut hcHvea 
at his pleasure; that whosoever he blessed was blessed, 
and whosoever he cursed was cursed. This poor woman 
said she fea^^ the priest more than she did God. Being 
called at one time to mourn the loss of a beloved child, 
her grief became extreme, and she found no rest day or 
night. She imagined that God had taken her child as a 
punishment for her wickedness. 8te prayed with great 
eamestoess to tbe Virgin Mary and other saints. She 
idso subjected herself to the severest poianoe, and said 
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over her are Marias. Her dreadful state of mind con 
tinuedy so that she neither ate nor slept, and fears were 
entertained that she would become deranged. At length 
she concluded to pray to God to help her. For the pur- 
pose of praying to God she ascended the side of a mount* 
ain, and there, far from human vision, she fell on her 
Imees and poured out her heart in prayer to God. Her 
language was, <<0 God, hare pity on a wretch like me!'^ 
She repeated this petition for some time, and was about to 
aband<m herself to despair, when she saw, as she described 
it, a, dark and heavy cloud, which had rested upon her, 
pass away, and she was surrounded with a glorious light. 
All her distress left her, and the anguish of her heart was 
turned into joy. She thought she must die, so much was 
she burdened with excessive happiness. After a while 
she returned home and continued happy all day and all 
night. The next day, while sitting at her wheel spinnmg^ 
Satan tempted her and darkness again surrounded her* 
hi this state of mind she fled again to God in prayer, and 
was happily delivered from the snare of the devil. 

Hearing of a Methodist meeting in the neighborhood, 
she went, and there, for the first time, did sh& hear tho 
Gospel preached and salvation by futh in Jesus pro- 
claimed. Then she beheld the glory of God as it shcaie 
in the face of Jesus Christ. Soon after this she joined 
the Church, and ever after remained one of the most ccm- 
sistent and happy Christians. She was poor, in regard to 
things of this world, but rich in faith and spiritual enjoy- 
ments. Once while my colleague and self were talking in 
her house of the goodness of God and the comforts wo 
enjoyed, she let the stick, with which she was stirring tho 
mush, fall into the fire, and startled us with a loud shout 
of glory. I was alarmed at this sudden outcry, and sup 
posed sister E. was scalded, but in a moment I understood 
all perfectly plain. She continued praising God till 
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■idnighi. She vould ofiea diout on her hone/leahg 
go the reiBs and clappiag her hands. Onoe she atiended 
a popalar meeting of another denominalkm. The tnia 
obliged all persons piwsent to otiwd into one nx>m. The 
preacher was eloquent in discouming about Jesus asMi his 
kye, in dying for onr guilty race. As his heart warned 
widi the tikeme^ sister £. oanght the fire, and being unable 
to suppress her emo4ions» she shonted aloud the praises 
of God. This greatlj alarmed the preacher and distutbed 
the whcle eongrsgo^on, and the old lady was carried out. 
As it was still raiuing she was put into an empty com* 
crib, where she walked about shouting and aioging^-* 

*'Ko changes of sMson or place, 
Would loake any change in my mind; 
For p ri ee n i wo^ifi p#laew prave, 

I£ JesaB would dwell with me there.** 

In this neighborhood the Lord commenoed a great and 
giorious work, and many souls ware eonveited. There 
were also lunTals at G. B/s» on M'Mahon's creek, at A* 
Scott's, on Wheeling ereek, on Pipe cseek, and in DiUey'a 
Bottom. At all these places tiwre were many manifeat 
evidenees of Uie power of grace in renewing the heart. 

About this time there flourished in this section of the 
country a halcyon preacher by the name of Abel Sargent 
He formeriy lusided near Morgantown^ Yif ginia» and was 
a UniversailiBt preaohsr; but reocivii^ a new roTslation, 
in which he said he held eonrerse with uigels, and he was 
made the medium of communication to the world. His 
doetrines did not differ T^y materially from the Uniyer* 
salist cpeed, except that he tou^t the annihilation of the 
wicked. The regenerated soul, he taught, was a part of 
God ; and when the body died there was a resorption of 
the soul into God. He did not believe in any devil, in a 
place of future tonnent, nor in u judgment. ^ He went 
about the country with his twelve apostles, mostly women, 
22* 
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preftching and pretending to raise the dead. One of hm 
followers, in the bounds of my circuit, declared that he 
eould fast as long as the Savior did — forty days and forty 
nights. This, he said, he was enabled to do, because 
the divinity was in him. To prove it he commenced 
the work of fasting, and persisted in abstaining from food 
for sixteen days, when he died. The halcyon declared 
that he would resuscitate himself after three days, and 
tiiey kept his body till decomposition had progressed so 
far that they were compelled to bury it out of their sight 
This, like all other species of fanaticism and supeistition, 
had its day and produced some excitement on the circuit, 
but nothing that resulted very disastrously to the cause 
of religion. 

This year the war spirit unfortunately entered into 
.many professors of religion, and as soon as they caught it 
they began to lose their religion. Many that once walked 
with us to the house of God and Uxk delight in the serv- 
ices of religion, now marched off in rank and file to be- 
come disciplined in the arts of war. Several, who had 
been saved from drunkenness by the Ohurch, returned to 
their evil habits as "the dog returns to his vomit, and the 
sow, that was washed, to her wallowing in the mire.'* 
Wars and rumors of wars are peculiarly fatal to the mild 
and peaceful spirit of the Gospel; and when the Prinoe 
of peace shall obtain his dominions, "swords shall be 
beaten into plowshares and spears into pruning-hooks» and 
nations shall learn war no more.'' 

The local preachers on this circuit were Yachel Hallj 
James Starr, Amos Sparks, David M'Maaters, and Archi- 
bald M'Elroy. One of these, brother M'Masters, went 
off in the Radical secessi<»i, though he was a good man. 
Like many others, he was led astray by designing men. 
He died soon after joining the Radical Church, and has, 
no doubt, entered into rest. Brother M'Elroy entered the 
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innrdiog ecmneeticm. He was an IrohniMi, and came te 
this countr J at an early day. He was one of the most 
zealous and devoted in all the itinerant ranks. He seemed 
to have had a peculiar aversion to Calvinism, and scarcely 
ever failed* in his disoonrses, to present some of its most 
odious features to the attention of his audience. He 
would denounce the heaviest terrors of the law upon the 
doomed head of the sinner, and was regarded, in his day^ 
88 one of Sinai's thunderers. He was a faithful and efi- 
eient Methodist preacher, and died in his woric. 

One of the best class-leaders I ever saw, lived on this 
circuit His name was M'Coy. Classes too frequently 
lead the leader; not so, however, with M' Coy's; he air- 
ways led and- governed his class. M'Coy was converted 
in Ireland, under the labors of Wesley, when but a boy. 
His master, to whom he was apprenticed, being a Roman 
Catholic, would lock him out at night while absent at 
class naeettng. Often has he slept all night in the cow- 
house. I never met with a man in all my Ufe who was so 
deeply experienced in the things of Qod, and he had the 
only methodized class that ever I became acquainted with. 
He would take no frivolous excuse for neglect of class, 
and there were no gaddings about on Sabbath among his 
members; no going to sdrees of fashion and pleasure. 
He allowed no family to live without prayer. No one who 
neglected the communion, or indulged in the use of intox- 
icating drinks, could remain in his class without reforms* 
tion. All the rules of Discipline were carried out in his 
class. No steward or preacher was allowed to say a word 
to his class on the subject of money. All the steward 
had' to do was to let him know how much his class had to 
pay, and at the quarterly meeting it was promptly handed 
over to the board. None in the class were allowed to say, 
** I am too poor to pay any thing." On one occasion, as I 
was passing along, I overtook Jane Craig, a poor old Irish 
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vonftA, who WIS on her waj to town to mU some sewiiig* 
thread* I said to her, "Aunt Jane, where are jovl going 
on foot?'' 

** CkuDg to Bell this thread to ge^ quarterage." 
"But you are -too poor and too okL to pay quarterage/' 
"Bleea God for poverty. I have none of the world, 
and there is nothmg to take my mind off of Jesus, mj 
blessed Savior. I should feel very unhi4)py and ungrate'- 
Ittl if I did not give something to help on the cause of my 
blessed Master. My good leader tells us that without 
£uih it is impossible to be saved, and this faith mvst be 
aetire and fruitful; for a dead feith is worth nothing 
either for time or eteniity, and in the day of judgment 
our faith will be proven by its fruits. The happiest day I 
have, is whm I am trying to earn something for the snp* 
port of the OospeL'^ She would not receive her quarter- 
age ae a gift from another, but resolved that it should be 
the product of her own hands. The conduct of this wo- 
man ought to shame many members of the Chuiich. She 
did not belong to that class of Methodic who thank Clod 
that their religi<m costs them nothing. 

This was a year of great spiritual^ benefit to me. Our 
quarterly meetings were occasions of great power, and 
multitudes of all denominations, sects, and coaditioQa 
would come out to jneachiog. Once at a meeting of this 
description, when the house was crowded and the power 
of God was divinely manifested, I was called on by brother 
Young to exhort. Being much Uewed, I suppose I raised 
my voice to its highest pitch and struck the book-board 
with my hand. At this a young lawyer— Charles Ham* 
mond — who had a considerable reputation ior talents, be- 
came alarmed, and, urging his way through the crowd to 
the door, fled for his life. On my next round the sexton 
found in the pulpit a very neatly-turned maul with a slip 
of paner wrapped around the handle, which was directed 
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to me. After meeting it was presented, and on the papei 
\ irere the following verses : 

"Thus BUtb the Lord, tlie preachar now 
Most warn Um people all. 
And if 70a can not inake them hear» 
Fd have yon nie this nuuiL 

Tear hand, dear sir, is ftur too lofk 

To hatter on the wood; 
Just take this maul, it is bnt small. 

And thander on the hoard. 

lift np y<nu Toioe and loudly eall 

On ilnnen all aronnd. 
And if 700 can not make them heai^ 

Take up this maol and pound.'* 
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CHAPTEB IV. 

ITINERANT LIFX OOVTIHUSD. 

At the conference held at Steobenville, September 1, 
1813, Bamesville and West Wheeling circuits were united. 
I had for my colleague the aged and venerable minister, 
Michael Ellis. It was a fall six weeks' circuit; and, as 
father Ellis lived in the bounds of the West Wheeling part 
of the circuit, I removed my family to Bamesville. This 
end of the circuit was new ; and that part of it which lay 
between Bamesville and Marietta was a wilderness with- 
out roads, settled principally by hunters. I took this part 
of the work, as I considered it too hard for my colleague. 
During the year we had revivals in many places, and 
were much encouraged to labor in the vineyard of the 
Lord. The local brethren were at their posts, fQling the 
Sabbath appointments, and assisting at our revivals like 
men of €k>d baptized for the work. 

An incident occurred on one of my excursions in the 
wilderness part of my circuit, which I will relate. I was 
traveling along a solitary path through the woods, and all 
at once I came upon an old man of the most grotesque 
i^pearance, trudging along at a slow rate, half bent, with 
an ax and two broomsticks on his shoulder. As I ap- 
proached him I said, "Well, grandfather, how do you 
do?" 

He was a German, and replied, '* It ish wall." 

"You have too much of a load to carry." 

''Tes, but I can go not often." 

"Where do you Hve, old friend?" 
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"'Shust dare/' pointiiig to a small oalmi <m the hill-eide. 

" Y<m seem to be poor, as well as M,^' 

**0 yes, in dis Torid I has netiiig; but in de oder vorld 
I has a kingdom.'* 

<«]>o you know any thing about that kii^om?'* 

"dyes/* 

**Do you love God?*' 

"Tes, mid all my heart, and €h)d love me." 

*'How long a time have yom been lomg 0>odt^* 

**Di8 fifty years/* 

"Do yott bel<mg to any CSiurcht** 

**0 yes, I bese a M^itodist/' 
' <« Where did you j<Mn the MethocBstst*^ 

**1 ^ne de Metodist in Maryland, under dat grate man 
of Got, Strawbridge, on Pipe ereek,and my vife too; 
and Got has been my fother and my friend erer sinee; 
and I Mass 06t I win soon get home to see him inde him* 

Ala ^' . 

By this time I felt my heart bum within me; and, hay- 
ing arrived at the Bethel, I stopped, and went in. His 
wife, who was also quite aged, was sitting by her wheel, 
spinmng tow. I told them I was a Methodist poreaeher^ 
and was more than happy to meet with them. There was 
but one little ehait in the cabin ; but, though destitute of 
Aimitttre, every thing I saw looked neat and elean. I 
Inquired mto dieir history, and learned that they once 
owned property in Maryland; but they sold it, and camo 
out west, for the purpose of benefiting their son. They 
bought a tract of land containing fifty acres, and im* 
proved it so they could fire comfortably. In ibe mean*- 
time their son grew up, and became restless and uneasy ; 
wished to leave home, and make his fortune elsewhere. 
To quiet him the old people made him a tide to the form> 
and took his obligations to maintain them as long as they 
Hved. In a short time, however, the unnatural s<m sold 
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tbe land, took tbe money, and left for the west; sboe 
which time they have nerer heard of him. Being obliged 
to leavo their home, they went into the woods, b«i)t their 
little cabin oa Congress land, and obtained a livelihood 
by making brooms and baskets. Th^y had an old Bible, 
well-worn, and a hymn-book, which bore similar maiks of 
use Here, in this cabin alone, they heki their xneetkigs; 
class meeting on the Sabbath, and prayer meetings morn- 
ing, noon, )uid night. They had rich enjoyment. They 
talked about religion, as if they had bee|i the inhabitants 
of the heavenly Canaan* We sang and prayed togetiier ; 
and such a meeting I had not enjoyed for years. I real- 
iced, in my very heart, that I would not have ezchaoged 
^m Icmely little cabin for the most sumptao^8 palaoe-on 
earth, without God. It was distressing to look at their 
appareU and yet their faoes w^rci radiant in the midst of 
t)ieir rags. I took down my saddle-bagp, a;nd gave the 
old servant of ^od all the wardrobe I had with me, and 
then, with many blessings, bade these happy saints adieu. 
When I arrived home I reported the case to the brethren 
and sis^rs of Bamesville, and tjiey went to work, and 
made up two horse-loads of clothing, meal, and meat, 
and dispatched it to thenu O what a lesson I learned 
from this Simeon and Anna! their faumi]ity» patience, 
tntire and happy resignation to the providence of Qodl 
Thus they lived happy in God while they lived; and 
after a few years, they went rejoicing home to heaven. 

On this circuit there lived a man by the name of D.» 
who had led the daring and adventurous life of a back* 
woods hunter without God, and consequently without 
hope in the world. He was drafted, in the war of 1812, 
to go on a tour of duty at a block-house on one of qui 
western stations. This was a frontier station, and Indians 
were all around them. One morning he arose, and, with 
some of his companions in arms, he cautiously opened the 
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i^ar, and they went down to a tpring for tlie purpose •£ 
performing their morning ablutions. Jnst as thej arrived 
at the spring they were fired npon by Indians, and two 
of their number fell dead in their traeks. D. wheeled 
instantly, and saw the Indians rushing from their covert 
to intercept the path, and cut off retreat to the block- 
house. At the same time he saw two Indians draw up 
their guns to shoot him. His only hope of life consisted 
in running to the block-house, and ^instantly he sped with 
the most desperate fleetness. He reached the door, and 
threw himself his whole length into it, to escape, if pos* 
nble, the balls of the enemy. Just as he fell, they fired, 
and one of the balls passed through his leg. Those in 
the house caught him, and pulled him in, shutting the 
door with much difficulty before the Indians arrived. 
The battle now began ; but, as there were four or five In- 
dians to one white man, it was necessary to use great pre- 
caution. They were well protected, as the house was 
closely notched down, and well chincked. Several In- 
dians were shot through the port-holes. During the bat- 
tle D. lay wounded and bleeding near the wall. While 
there he saw an Indian trying to push in the chincking 
with the muxzle of his gun, so that he might shoot him ; 
but he placed his well foot against it, and kept it in its 
place. At that moment he saw how near he was to eter- 
nity, and then rushed upon him, like a mountain torrent, 
his sins. While overwhelmed with a sense of his guilt 
he saw also the goodness of God, in preserving his life in 
the terrible events of that day. While he lay there he 
vowed to God, if he would spare him he would renounce 
all his sins, and lead a religious life the remainder of his 
days. This promise he kept faithfully ; for, after return- 
ing home, he joined the Church, obtained religion, and 
ever afterward lived a consistent and useful life. 

During this year there was a great revival of religion 
23 
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on Duck creek. The people were poor, but contenteu 
and happy, and enjoyed religion in all its simplicity and 
power. Men in the winter came to meeting with their 
moccasins and bunting-shirts, and women with their lin- 
sey-woolsey gowns, and bareheaded; and in summer, 
barefooted. O how they could pray, and sing, and shout \ 

Early in the spring my colleague resolved on visiting 
this part of the work, and having obtained a guide I 
yielded to his wishes. ^ In the morning we took breakfiist 
together, and I said to him, "Father Ellis, you had better 
eat hearty, for you are going into a wilderness^ where youi* 
fare will be backwoods indeed, perhaps coons or opos- 
sums." **My dear brother," said he, "I can not eat 
dogs or cats." The first house he arrived at was brother 
Dye's, who had, that morning, killed a bear and two cubs. 
As they were lying in the yard, father Ellis walked 
around them, and dryly said, ''They have the very foot of 
a negro, and the tusks of a dog." The old gentleman 
had a gracious meeting with the brethren in the wilder- 
ness ; and when he returned, he said they were the happi- 
est and most simple-hearted people he had ever seen. 

The year was one of great prosperity. Multitudes 
were taken into the Church. Notwithstanding the pros- 
perity on some of the circuits, there was only an increase, 
in the district, of about two hundred; and in the whole 
connection the increase was only thirty-six. The previous 
year there had been a decrease of three thousand. This 
great decrease in the membership was attributed to the 
war. This excitement, all-pervading and demoralizing as 
it was, operated disastrously to religion. Nor could it be 
otherwise. A spirit so directly averse to the spirit of the 
Gospel — ^which breathes peace on earth, and good-will to 
man — if allowed to take possession of the Church, would 
eat out all godliness. 

A camp meeting was held this year, near to the place 
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where Fairview now stands. At this meeting many were 
converted. On Sabbath afternoon it seemed as if the 
windows of hearen were opened, and there was a reviral 
of penteco<^al times. The shouts of saints and the cries 
of sinners were mingled together, and went up to heaven. 
Here we had our trials and conflicts, as well as our tri- 
umphs. A son of Belial and a few of his associates, 
instigated by Satan, went into the pulpit, and commenced 
abusing the preachers and members. They were invited 
down by one of the preachers, whereupon the leader drew 
a pistol, and aimed it at him, and was about firing, when 
a friend, who was standing close by, suddenly threw open 
the pan of the lock, and then, seising the bully by the 
shirt-collar, threw him on his back, and dragged him, 
reluctantly, into the preacher's tent, where he was dis- 
armed, and a magistrate sent for. The party, seebg how 
it fared with their leader, were suddenly taken with a 
leaving; and when the prisoner called upon his faithless 
allies, to go his security, they were all missing. At this 
he commenced weeping, and praying, and pleading. He 
said, if it were himself only that was to suffer, he would 
no^ care. ''But that it should break my mother's hearty 
is more than I can stand. Pity my poor mother, for 
God's sake,'' said he. On condition that he would never 
disturb a congregation again, he was released, and soon 
he left the encampment; and there were no more disturb- 
ances after that. Father Ellis and myself closed our 
labors on this circuit, with the consoling reflection that we 
had not labored in vain; but that souls had been con- 
verted, and the borders of Zion enlarged. We were also 
comforted in the assurance that the Church ha(f grown in 
grace and spiritual knowledge. We wound up our circuit 
labors, made the necessary preparation, and started for 
conference, which was to be held in Cincinnati, September 
8, 1814. 
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This year I was appointed to Cross Creek ciremit, aud 
bad for my colleague the Bey. Archibald M'Elroy, of 
whom I have already spoken. Our circuit included the 
towns of Steubenville, Cadiz, Mount Pleasant, Smithfield, 
and several other villages, embracing all tlie country in 
Jefferson, part of Harrison, and Belmont counties. It 
took four full weeks to travel round it, with an appoint- 
ment for every day and two for the Sabbath. The mem- 
bership was large, amounting to nearly one thousand. 
We had to preach thirty-two times every round, and meet 
fifty classes. Thus, it will be seen that we had no time 
for "visits, modes, and forms," to attend parties of pleas- 
ure, loaf around stores, offices, and ^ops, read newspa- 
pers and chat about farms, horses, hogs, and cattle, or the 
politics and the various speculations of the day. My col- 
league was a stout-built, hale, acid hearty Irishman, of 
fine native talents, a zealous and fearless, outspoken Chris- 
tian minister. He was frank in his manners, blunt and 
honest in all his demeanor. He called things by theii 
proper names, was shiewd in argument, and always ready- 
to make war on the enemy in every shape. We met soon 
after conference and arranged our work, resolving to eifter 
upon it, trusting in Him who hath said, *' Lo, I am with 
you always, even unto the end of the world." At our 
first quarterly meeting, at which brother Young was pres- 
ent, we had a refreshing time from the presence of the 
Lord. The meeting closed on Monday, and all went home 
under the injunctions of a solemn covenant to live and 
labor for the salvation of souls. I met all the classes, 
made new papers, changed neghgent and unprofitable 
leaders, appointed prayer meetings, waked up the local 
preachers and exhcnrters, and started every thing to work. 
As mi^t be expected, the hit birds began to flutter, and 
there was a considerable of religious gossip among a cer- 
tain class. Some scolded, others cried tyranny, opprea- 
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«on, etc. Brother M'Elroy joined heartily with me, and 
all the pious members were cheered at the prospect of a 
return to discipline again. The next round the leaders' 
meetings were held and the delinquents reported, and vis- 
ited, and by our next quarterly meeting things put on 
quite an encouraging aspect. Bevivals had broken out in 
many places, and the work of the Lord went on glori- 
oujsly. This waked up opposition, and the heavy but 
riuggish artillery of Calvinism was brought to bear upon 
our ranks. I gave my colleague charge of this wing of 
the opposition. I was present, on one occasion, when one 
of the Oalvinist ministers attacked my colleague. He was 
an Irishman, and hence, in that respect, Greek met Greek. 
The point of debate was in regard to the secret and re- 
vealed will of God. M'Elroy contended that if Qod had 
a secret wiU, from the very necessity of the case we must 
be ignorant of it ; for if we knew it, it would be no longer 
secret. He also denied that the Bible taught such a doc- 
tnne. The Galvinist replied, <' Your sophistry must give 
way to matter of fact." The matter of fact to which he 
referred, was the case of Abraham. God had com- 
manded him to offer up his son Isaac, and the revealed 
will of God was evidently tliat Isaac should be slain as a 
sacrifice, but the secret will of God was of an entirely op- 
posite character. '*Now," said the Oalvinist, with an air 
of pride and conscious triumph over his antagonist, "your 
system of error falls to the ground." The Methodist re- 
joined, "I am sorry, for your sake, though not for the 
truth's sake, that your matter of fact turns out to be mat- 
ter of fiction. Had you paid half as much attention to 
the Bible as you have to the Assembly's Catechism, you 
would not have assumed that to be a matter of fact, 
which has in reality no existence. You say that only a 
part of the Divine procedure, in the case of Abraham, 
was revealed, and that related to the peremptory com- 
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mand to slay his son. But what are the facts ? God com* 
manded Abraham to slay his son. While in the act of 
obeying, another command is given entirely reversing the 
former. Neither of these purposes of God were secret^ 
inasmuch as they were both revealed.'' 

Many interesting incidents are connected with the lifii 
of this eccentric minister. 

The new meeting-house in Steubenville had been left 
in an unfinished condition, and it was put under contraot 
and soon completed. At the dedication, a gentleman of 
the town, with eleven others, presented a very handsome 
copy of the Bible for the use of the pulpit, with a request 
that a sermon should be preached from Revelation zxii» 
21. Their request was complied with, and it pleased God 
to pour out his Spirit in a wonderfal manner. Eleven out 
of the twelve who gave the Bible, were converted to God 
and joined the Church. This work spread till the whole 
town was under its influence. I procured a local brother 
to fill my appointments, and remained with my colleague 
for %ome time. Our meetings continued day and night. 
One morning, before breakfast, I was sent for to pray with 
eight families, many of whom I found lying on the floor 
crying for mercy. The influence of this revival extended 
to other Churches, and many were brought from darkness 
to light, and from the bondage of Satan to the liberty of 
the children of God. One hundred and thirty joined on 
probation. The revival flame spread, and at many other 
appointments on the circuit there were manifest displays 
of Divine power in awakening and conversion. It was 
not long till all the waste places of Zion were restored.^ 
and the Church became the garden of the Lord. 

In the town of Smithfield there was no society of MetH • 
odists. It was settled principally by Quakers ; and thougrK 
there were many good people in it, yet there were many 
very wicked. My colleague and I met here every tinro 
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weeks, and we resolTed on preaching here. A genUeman 
bj the name of S. gave us the use of his house as a place 
of worship, and it was not long till he who opened his 
door for the worship of God, receired the blessing of God 
in his heart. The Lord rerived his work here, and in a 
short time we had a society of seventy members ; and so 
large were our congregations, that the place was much 
too small for us. I divided the circuit between my col* 
league and self for the purpose of reading the Kules, 
which we did once a quarter. While brother M'Elroy 
was reading the Rules at a certain place, called Irish 
Bidge, where his congregation was mostly composed of 
his own countrymen, he took occasion to contrast their 
condition with what it was in the mother country. Said 
he, ''You Irishmen remind me much of the Israelites 
when they were in Egypt. They had taskmasters, and 
were obl^ed to make their tale of brick, finding their own 
straw. When you were in Ireland your taskmasters took 
all your living and only left you a few potatoes to eat, and 
these ye often salted with your tears ; but God has opened 
up a way for you across the briny deep, and brought you 
and your wives and children into a land which flows with 
milk and honey, and ye have good homes, while your din- 
ners now every day are better than your best wedding 
dinners in the old country. Ye have grown fiEtt, and your 
eyes stick out like Jeshurun's. When ye cross the fence 
with your sickles to reap down the golden harvests, instead 
of reaping the sheaf and bringing it as a wave -offering to 
the Lord, you must have your bottle of whisky, and cry 
out, 'Come, boys, we'll all jist take a dram. Sure an' it'll 
hurt no body,' and in an hour or two ye are all half*seas 
over." This lecture so offended many of his countrymen 
that they protested against being so abused, and mani* 
fested a great deal of feeling against their preacher, 
■o much so that they were ill at ease under the reproof 
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Their *'Irisli" bad got up so high that M'Elroy wrote me 
the following letter: 

''DxAR Brother, — ^Woe is me, for my mother brought 
forth a man of strife. My hand is against every man, 
and eyery man's hand is agamst me. I have pulled the 
bottom out of the hornet's nest at L.'8 meeting-house, and 
if you don't come and cooper it in no one knows where 
they will swarm to." 

After all our increase this year, we returned but sixty* 
seven more than the preceding year. This, however, was 
to be accounted for by the numbers that were laid aside 
for breach of rules, and others who fell away under the 
influence of the mania that prevailed in regard to banks 
and speculations in real estate. The Church was, how- 
ever, in a healthy state, and prepared to take care of 
those who had been taken into her fold and placed under 
her watch-care. To me it was a pleasant and profitable 
year. One of the young men who joined the Church be- 
came a traveling preacher. Two others were called, I 
have no doubt, to the same work, but they heeded it not ; 
turned away and went back — ^became poor, dissipated, 
trifling men. I. C. Hunter was faithful to his calling. He 
gave himself up wholly to the work of the ministry. In 
yoathful zeal he preached the Gospel of Christ, and like a 
valiant soldier, he died with his harness on. Brother 
Hunter was one of the most honest, fearless, and inde- 
pendent men I ever knew. He was a sincere and unfail- 
ing friend, prompt in the discharge of every duty, and 
ready to fill any post assigned him by the Church. He 
was for many years presiding elder, and sustained thai 
relation to the Church when attacked with his last sick- 
ness. In the town of Gallipolis, where he resided, he was 
called to pass through the dark valley, but he was calm^ 
collected, and fearless. Trusting alone in the merits of 
Jesus, he entered the valley and was lost to earth, but 
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found in hearen. His bodj lies in a qniet^ peaceful nird 
eemetery, near the town of Borlington, on the Ohio river. 
There, undisturbed, may his ashes rest tiH the archangel 
shall wake them bto that new and beautifvl form which 
the saints shaU hare at the resnrreetionl 

Many who resided on this cironit hare long since fin- 
ished their couxBe and entered into the rest that remaineth 
for the people of Gbd. The society in Steubenville was 
characterised for seal and consistency, but» unfortunately, 
stnmg as the fold was it was broken down, and many of 
the infin^ktial members went off with the Radicals. This 
unhappy state of things was brought about by the rery 
shepherds who were placed over the fold. They rent the 
Church and had not the courage and consistency to go 
with the straying. There was, however, a remnant kft^ 
and in the course of several years the Churdi reguned, 
in a good degree, what she had lost. 

I must not omit to mention-^-chronicling, as I am on* 
dearoring to do, the times — ^the almost universal spirit of 
iq^eculation which prevailed, and to which I have already 
alluded. A m<«ey mania seemed to have seized, like an 
epidemic, the entire people. Every body went to banking. 
Within the bounds of our circuit there were no less than 
nine banking establishmente, seven of them within the 
county of Jefferson, and one of them said to have been 
kept in a lady's chest. All these were engaged in issuing 
paper, while every incorporated town, village, or company 
went to work to issuing notes. But it did not stop here. 
Tavern-keepers, merchante, butehers, bakers — every body 
seemed to have become bankers. This fever not only 
raged in this vicinity, but throughout the entire west. It 
proved fatal, in a greater or less degree, wherever it 
spread. Before it subsided, another mania sprung up, to 
which we have also alluded; namely, the laying out of 
now towns. So great was the excitement, that towns 
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irere laid out at almost every cross road within a mile of 
each other, and on the tops of barren hills. It was no 
matter where they were located, plots were made, adrer- 
tisements were stuck up, lots were sold, and magnificent 
squares left for public buildings. After this rage sub- 
sided, it is not to be wondered at that society was left in a 
deplorable condition. The imaginary riches of the specu- 
lator flew away like the morning cloud, and from a state 
of high excitement the community relapsed into a state of 
stagnation. A perfect paralysis seemed to have come 
upon every department of business, and all who had en- 
tered into these speculations were entirely bankrupt. Dis- 
content and dissatisfaction prevailed every-where. 

About three weeks previous to the conference, I left the 
circuit to accompany Bishop M'Kendree and assist him 
with his pack-horse. On the pack-horse he carried the 
most of his movables, such as clothes, books, manuscripts, 
minutes of conferences, etc. It would look rather strange 
to see a Methodist bishop, in this country, now on horse- 
back, though I heard of one, the other day, on a mule in 
California. Our first stopping-place was Cambridge, 
where the Bishop preached at twelve o'clock. From 
thence we traveled on to Zanesville the next day, and held 
meeting again. Thus we continued on our course, pass- 
ing through Somerset, Lancaster, Chilicothe, Hillsboro, 
Xenia, and Spring^eld, holding meetings at all the places 
but Somerset. Here I left the Bishop and rode on to Me* 
chanicsburg, where the brethren were holding a camp 
meeting — the first held in this section of country. This 
entire region was overrun with New Lights, and every 
thing that could be persuaded to go under the water was 
immersed. This was all the rage, and the highest ambi- 
lion of the preachers of that faith, was to get the people 
dipped. The novelty of a camp meeting called out im* 
jnon«e multitudes, and among them the New lights* 
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Those who know any thing about this people, especially 
their preachers, know that, like the doctor who was death 
on fits, they are great on argument. There were two 
things specially against which they leveled their artillery, 
and these were, first, Church government, and, secondly, 
creeds, etc. The reader must not suppose, from this, that 
they were a Church without any government or belief 
whatever. Far from it; their great central doctrine was 
immersion, which included regeneration. This one idea 
seemed to have swallowed up all other forms of faith and 
worship. 

Bishop Asbury came to this camp meeting on Saturday, 
in company with his traveling companion, the Bev. J. W. 
Bond. No sooner was it known that he had arrived, than 
there was a general move toward him. All seemed to be 
anxious to see a bishop, and they pressed around him so 
closely that it was difficult to get him into the preachers' 
tent. After he was housed, the people crowded round the 
door by hundreds. He remarked to me, on witnessing 
the curiosity of the people, "You might as well have an 
elephant in your camp as to have me." It seemed, to 
annoy him, to have them gazing at him in such numbers ; 
and to relieve him I requested them to retire from the 
tent, and the Bishop would preach for them, perhaps, the 
next day, when they all could have an opportunity of see- 
ing and hearing him. Brother Bond, his traveling com- 
panion, desiring to visit his friends at Urbana, I took 
charge of the Bishop, and made him as comfortable as 
circumstances would allow. On Sabbath the Bishop 
preached, and the vast concourse had an opportunity of 
judging for themselves in regard to the ability of the 
Methodist prelate. 

That day the Gospel was preached in demonstration of 
the spirit and power of God. During the meeting many 
were converted and joined the Church. At the close of 
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the meeting I started, with the Bishop, £or Springfield, 
where we arrived Tuesday afternoon. We stopped with 
a Methodist family. As we passed through the parlors 
we saw the daughter and some other young ladies dressed 
very gayly. The daughter was playing on the piano, and 
as we moved through the room we doubtless elicited from 
ihos^ fashionable young ladies some remarks about ths 
mstieity of our appearance ; and the wonder was doubt- 
Jess excited, where on earth could these old country codg- 
ers have come from? The Bishop took his seat, and pres- 
ently in came the father and mother of the young lady. 
They spoke to the Bishop, and then followed the grand- 
father and grandmother. When the old lady took the 
Bishop by the hand he held it, and looking her in the face, 
while the tear dropped from his eye, he said, ''I was look* 
ing to see if I could trace in the lineaments of your face, 
the likeness of your sainted mother. She belonged to the 
first generation of Methodists. S^e lived a holy life and 
died a most happy and triumphant death. You," said 
the Bishop, "and your husbcmd belong to the second gen- 
eration of Methodists. Your son and his wife are the 
third, and that young girl, your granddaughter, represents 
the fourth. She has learned to dress and play on the 
piano, and is versed in all the arts of fashionable life, and 
I presume, at this rate of progress, the^i^ generation of 
Methodists will be sent to dandng-school." This was a 
solemn reproof, and it had a powerful effect upon the 
grandparents. The first Methodists were a peculiar peo- 
ple in their personal appearance and manners, and could 
be distinguished from the world at a single glance. Their 
■elf-denial led them to the abandonment of all the lusts of 
the flesh. They were simple-hearted, single-eyed, bum- 
ble, and devoted followers of the Savior. They loved 
God devotedly and one another with pure hearts fervently; 
and though scoffed at by the world, hated and persecuted 
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by ihe devil, ihej witnessed a good profession of godliness 
and faith. 

The conference was held in Lebanon, and Bishops As- 
bury and M'Kendree were both present The session was 
one characterised by great harmony among the preachers. 
It lasted seyem days, at the expiration of which we all 
received oar ^jpointments. I was sent back to the same 
drcidt, wiUi Joseph Powell for my oolleagne. Brother 
Darid Tomg was appointed presiding elder of the dia- 
itnct; bnt as he had business requiring his attention in 
£ast Tennessee, I was drafted to make the first round of 
appomtments, and my place was supplied in my absence. 
It was with some considerable difficulty I consented to 
attempt the task, yet wiUi great depression of mind I en- 
tered upon the work on the eighth of November. I was 
made to realize my trust in God and the necessity of 
greater spii^ual power. I prayed with earnestness for 
the baptism of the Holy Spirit, and in reconsecrating my 
heart to God I felt the power divine. O the ineffable 
richness and extent of divine love! May my soul ever 
bask in its infinite ocean ! At the first quarteriy meeting, 
during the holy communiein, the ^irit was poured out in 
rich effusion. 

Here I met with brothers Waterman and Ruark, and on 
Monday the thirteenth, rode in company with the former 
to Hubbertk and stopped at l»'other Parrish's, where I 
«pent the evening in reading and prayer. 

Ikaeidmf \4th. 1 rode through Hartford to brother J. 
Leech's, on Shenango. This was a lonesome road^ and I 
was much tempted and tried in mind. I prayed all the 
day to be delivered, and did find some relief. 

Wedne9day \6th. I rode through Meadville, on French 
creek, to Gravel mn. Here I put up at brother Ford's. 
Living, in this county, is very hard, there being but little 
ior man or beast. This day I am not so tempted. I 

24 
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slept well and arose early to offer myself to Ood without 
reserve. 

Thursday IGth. I rode to brother Ejng's on the flats 
of French creek, three miles from Waterford. Here I was 
comforted and felt a blessed hope of heaven. 

Friday \lth, I rode through Waterford to R. K's— 
himself and wife were formerly Methodists. I exhorted 
them to seek the Lord and set forward again to run the 
race set before them. I prayed with them, and went on to 
Erie. This town occupies a handsome site, and has a good 
harbor for vessels. Here I met with brother L. Lane, the 
preacher on this circuit, and tried to preach, at night, to a 
number of hardened sinners. 

Saturday 1 8M. Set forward for North-east, and stopped 
at brother BussePs. This family loves the Lord. 

Sunday \^th. I tried to preach to a large congregation 
from Acts iii, 19. The Lord helped me, and we had a 
gracious season. I trust the fruits of this meeting will be 
seen in the gates of heaven, when all time has an end. 

Monday 20ih. Rode through Canadeway, now Fredo* 
nia, to brother Baldwin's. In family prayer the Lord vis- 
ited us in mercy, and our prospects of a better world were 
greatly increased. 

Iktesday 21st, Bode sixteen miles further down the 
Lake to brother Webb's. This is a new country ; every 
thing scarce and dear, and hardly to be had at all — com 
two dollars per bushel, wheat three dollars per bushel, 
flour sixteen dollars per barrel, and pickled pork twenty- 
five cents per pound. These new settlers must learn to 
live by faith, and many of them have, and are a people 
zealous of good works. Here, according to the best cal- 
culation, I am about two hundred and fifty miles from 
home, and yet here is the same throne of grace, the sanaa 
Savior, and Christians of the same spirit and heaven" f 
calling. 
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Widne$day 22^. This day I preached to an attentive, 
veepbg congregation, after which I baptized six by im- 
mersion, and it was a solemn time, and afterward risited 
a sick brother. He was happy in God his Savior, and 
was resigned to his will, waiting to depart and be with 
Christ, which is far better. This evening rode five miles 
to a neighborhood on ^Iver ereek, where the Lord is gra- 
ciously reviving his work, and many of these new settlers 
have been converted to God. It has been the observation 
of my life, that new countries and new settlements are the 
most favorable to revivals of religion. Many who have 
lived under the preaching of the Gospel in old settlements, 
and might have lived and died there without religion, 
when thrown into a new country, from their old associates 
and other hinderances, turn to God and live. 

Thursday i3d. This morning I felt much revived and 
encouraged. My communion with God was sweet ; yes, 
sweeter than honey or the honey-comb. I spent part of 
the forenoon in visiting the young converts, and in pray- 
ing urith them. At twelve o'clock I tried to preach to a 
large, attentive, and weeping congregation, and, I trust, 
not in vain, and baptized six by immersion, and several 
j<»ned the Church. It is in accordance with the religious 
education of these people that no one must kneel in prayer, 
at least till he has determined to be religious; then he 
must get religion, and then be baptized, and that by im- 
mersion, and then join the Church, and then take up his 
or her cross in prayer and conversational class or love- 
feast meetings. In the afternoon we rode twelve miles to 
brother Baldwin's, and had a good night's rest. 

Friday 24ih, Started for Chatauque Lake in company 
with brother Lane, and after traveling several miles 
through a swampy country, we arrived at a brother Souths 
worth's, where quarterly meeting is to commence to- 
niorrow. 
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Saturday %Bih^ This, day it began to rain^ and looked 
as though a storm was on hand. I sought^ before tfa« 
meroj seat, for a suitable preparation of heart for the da** 
ties which lay before me, and I felt the Lord precious to 
my soul. At twelve o'clock I tried to preach from Matt 
▼iii, 11, 12, and it was a rery open time with me; the 
Lord helped me. There was a great move in the congre- 
gation ; saints rejoiced, and sinners cried aloud for merey. 
After preaching we held our quarterly meetiog eonfer** 
ence. There were two appeals, and we got them adjusted 
satisfactorily. At five brother Smith preached, and X ex-* 
borted after him, and then we held a prayer meeting ; and 
the shouts of new-born souls were heard before it closed. 

Sunday %Qth. At nine o'clock our sacrament com- 
menced, and we had a good time. But 8atan was en- 
raged at our love-feast: one of the old men's sons, who 
was kept out, became enraged, and tried to break open 
the door, and then went to a window and broke it, and 
hurt an old man much. God's judgments will overtake 
him before long.. I was told he will curse his mother and 
father to their faces. Notwithstanding this interruption, 
the meeting was one of interest and power. At twelve £ 
commenced preaching from the first Psalm, and the three 
first verses I read for my text* During the time of my 
preaching, in which I laid it down as heavy as I could on 
the sinner, some (me called me a liar. Satan was enraged 
to the very highest pitch ; his kingdom was shaking, and 
I felt that God, and heaven, and angels, were with us, and 
on our side, and the devil's kingdom trembled. Such was 
the constancy of the rain, that few could leave, and we 
had a house-full. All night was spent in exhortations, 
singing, and prayer. It was a night never to be for* 
gotten. 

J/ofM^y %lth, I rode to North-east, and preached to 
a dull, hardened set of isinners, from Prov. xx, 4. 
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Tktesday 28/A. Rode to brother Stone's, and put up to 
rest till to-morrow. Sister Stone is an old lady, and a 
well-tried Christian. She embraced religion in earlj life, 
and became a member of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
when it was a reproach and by-word ; but she knew in 
whom she had belieyed, and walked with God in newness 
of life. She is now a mother in our Israel, and we Meth- 
odist preachers find in her a mother, and her house a 
welcome home. For years after this I made her house 
my home, when I could reach it She sent for 'Squire 
Reese and his wife to spend the afternoon, and we had a 
comfortable time. We mingled our prayers together, 
resolyed to live for God, and strire for hearen. 

Wednesday 29/A. This day I feel at peace with God, 
and all men. At two o'clock I tried to preach to the peo* 
pie from Heb. ii, 3, and some were awakened to see their 
condition, and to pray. May the work of life penetrate 
the inmost hearts, and bring forth fruits unto holiness, 
that the end may be eternal life 1 

Thursday 30ih. This morning my soul is staid on 
God. I rode to Erie, where I saw the yesisels which Com- 
modore Perry took from the enemy when he conquered 
tiie British nary on Lake Erie. They were literally torn 
to pieces. The Niagara is the largest, and seems to hare 
received the hottest fire. They all lay out in the basin, 
sunk, a mile from the town. From Erie I rode to brother 
Randall's, on Couneaut, where our next quarterly meeting 
«3 to be held — thirty -two miles up the Lake. 

Friday 3UL At twelve o'clock our meeting com- 
menced. I tried to expound John xii, 21, 22. Brother 
Lra Eddy exhorted. In the quarterly conference we had 
a good time, stirring each other up to faith and good 
works. In the evening brother StantHff preached, and 
orother Westlake esdiorted. This was a time of great 
power. On the Sabbath I tried to hold forth from John 

24* 
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yi, 50. At the close, some feh, otheirs shouted, and vome 
were in a rage. At night the Lco-d's people were filled 
with his heavenly presence in an astonishing manner ; aitd 
while some were shouting and praising God in the house, 
others were in the yard giving glory to God in ibe highest 

Monday I rode forty miles to brother dene's, and next 
day to brother J. Leach's, and preached in old Salem 
meeting-house; thence to Beaver-town, where we had 
a good quarterly meeting; thenee home to Steubenville* 
where I found my family all well, and glad that my senr* 
ice as presiding elder was at an end. 

In a short time I took my circuit, to my great comfort. 
At my own quarterly meeting we had a time of grace 
and mercy. Our Smithfield class had grown so that there 
was no place to hold us. I then resolved to try to put up 
a meeting-house ; but ground must first be obtained, and 
I went to the proprietor and asked to buy a place suitable 
for a meeting-house. He then promised he would let me 
have a place suitable, and would select it by the time I 
returned. When I returned there was no lot found, and 
he could not let us have any. I then made applioaticm to 
a man who made no pretensions to religion, and he told 
me I should have a lot; and he took me to the lot oa 
which the Church was built, and gave it me for forty 
dollars. I set to work, and, scarce as money was, in one 
round I collected the amount and got the deed. Then 
the money must be raised to build. Five hundred dol- 
lars were necessary. This time it was hard work. But it 
must be done ; and to begging we went. Those who could 
not give money gave trade. I got from the sisters more 
than the half of it, in linens, yam, thread, socks, stock- 
ings, fiax, and feathers. So I traded and persevered, till, 
by the help of God, I made it up; and we got a hous^, 
and dedicated it to the service of God. We had tk« 
following preaching-places; namely, Steubenville — ^hei^ 
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W9 Spent the whole Sabbath — Hale's meeting-hooae, E4« 
ward Taylor's, Scarlott's, Davis's, Moore's, LoDg's meet* 
ing-house, Baker's, Kent's, Evans's, Hmde's, Cadis, Dkk* 
erson's, Roberts's, Holmes's meeting-house, Gramlett'a* 
Smithfield, HopeweU meeting-house^ 8oott's» Dean% 
Fermar's, and another I do not recollect. 

This year we had to train those who had joined the 
year before; and this we labored to do by requiring a 
strict attenticm to class, prayer meeting, family, and pri^' 
vate prayer, and especially the last two. We admitted 
of no exemption. Many eiicuses were made about family 
prayer; but the rules required it, and the family required 
it, and Christianity required it. Some were home with 
for a season ; but if they repented not they were excluded 
for neglect of duty. The leaders were all instructed to 
watch over the observance of the Sabbath, and report any 
who should desecrate the day by doing ordinary work, 
buying, selling, or running about when they ought to be 
at Church. The leaders pretty generally did^ their duty, 
so that those who were not in earnest seeking the Lord, 
the place became too strict for them, and they retired; 
and, notwithstanding all the difficulties we had to contend 
with, we were able to return forty net increase. We 
closed our year's labor with a camp meeting on Lost run. 
This was a season of the gathering together of the people, 
and they came, many of them, in the spirit of the work. 
It commenced with singing and prayer meeting, which 
continued almost day and night, in some part of the en« 
campment, till it closed. How many were converted none 
could tell. About one hundred gave in their names as 
probationers, but were not returned on the Minutes. 
Thus closed my second year on this circuit. I was much 
attached to the people both in and out of the Church. 

I started to conference, at Louisville, in Kentucky, in 
company with Bishop M'Kendree. At Chilicothe we fell 
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in with Bishop George, crossed the Ohio at Majsville, and 
at Paris we parted. Bishop M'Kendree went through 
Georgetown and Bishop George through Lexington, to 
meet the Shelbyville camp meeting the Saturday and Sab- 
bath before conference. At this place was collected nearly 
one-half the conference. Such a crowd and so much 
feasting was going on that little good was done. We 
retired in the afternoon to a farm-house, and staid all 
night. Next day we started for the seat of the confer- 
ence, where we arrived. The session of the conferenoe 
was opened on the 3d of September, 1816. 

This closes my diary for that time, and I give it to the 
reader just as it was entered in my journal. 
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CHAPTER IVI. 

ITINSRANT LIFS CONTINUED. 

At the conference all the Bishops were present-** 
M'Eendree, Roberts, and Qeorge. Bishop Asburr haa 
ceased his labors, and followed his beloved Coke to 
heayen. It was an interesting session to both preaohert 
and people. One daj a messenger came to me and m« 
formed me that Bishop M'Kendree wbhed to see me at 
his room. I went aceordinglyy and when I arrired he 
said, '< I am going to put you in charge of the Ohio dia* 
trict." I told him candidly I thought he might make a 
much better seleetion; and, betides, I was entirely too 
young in the ministry for such a post. ''Well," said he, 
«you must go and learn. Ton are not too young to 
learn." Accordingly, when the appointments were read 
out, my name stood in connection with the Ohio district. 
I felt exceedingly depressed, and groaned under the load ; 
but I resolved, God being my helper, to enter the field 
and do the best I possibly could under the circumstancea. 
My district embraced eight circuits, extending from the 
mouth of Captina, on the Ohio river, to the lake at the 
mouth of Huron, including the state of Ohio, all the 
Western Reserve, all western Pennsylvania, from the 
Ohio, and Alleghanies, and western New York, as far 
down as Silver creek, below Fredonia. On this field of 
tabor were ten traveling preachers and a membership of 
four thousand and fifty. My first round of quarterly 
meetings commenced October 19ih and 20th, at Lees- 
t>urg, on Tuscarawas circuit. The next was on Beavet 
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circujt, at the Falls of Big Beayer, on the 26th and 27th ; 
Grand River and Mahoning, at Hartford, Western Re- 
serve, on November 2d and 3d; Eiie circuit, at Oil creek, 
on the Alleghany river, in western Pennsylvania, Novem- 
ber 9ih and 10th; Chatauque circuit, at Broken l^traw» 
November 16 th and 17th; Shenango circuit, at Jackman's 
meeting-house, four miles below Pittsburg, November 
23d and 24th; Steubenville circuit, at Long's meeting- 
bouse, November dOth and December 1st; West Wheel- 
ing, December 7th and 8th, at Andrew Scott's, near 
Wheeling. The most of these quarterly meetings were 
seasons of great interest, and attended with Divine mani- 
festations. It was customary, in consequence of the new- 
ness of the country and the sparseness of the population, 
to hold prayer meetings at different places, on Saturday 
night of the quarterly meeting. These meetings were 
attended with great good, and when they would all meet 
in love-feast in the morning, and speak of the blessings 
received at different places where the meetings were held, 
it would kindle the spirit of piety ; and I have no doubt 
if ibis practice had been continued it would have resulted 
in vastiy more good to the Ohurch than the preaching of 
Saturday night. A custom prevailed at these meetings 
which was strange to me. No one was called on to pray. 
The leader would say, '' If any of you feel like taking up 
the cross and delivering your mind, do so." Sometimes 
three or four would commence at once. This was alto- 
gether upon the voluntary principle. The practice was 
carried into the public meetings, and if any one male or 
female felt inspired, no matter who was preaching, they 
would rise and deliver their impressions. While I was 
preaching one Sabbath, at a quarterly meeting, a sister 
rose and commenced delivering her mind at the top of 
her voice. This sudden and unexpected outburst startled 
me, and I did net know what to make of it. I told ker« 
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however, to hold up, and if, after I was done my sermon, 
she wished to exhort, she should have the opportunity, as 
I thought one at a time was quite enough. She took her 
seat, and many were much tried because I stopped her. 
After this I was not again interrupted by a female prophet. 
I thought the practice a wrong one, and contrary to that 
decency and order which should characterize the worship 
i}{ Qod, and quoted the language of St. Paul in regard to 
women teaching in the Church, and expressed a hope that 
the Spirit would not move any more to speak on such oc- 
casions. The people had another practice which I greatly 
disliked; namely, that of keeping open doors at love-feasts 
and class meetings. I took strong ground against this 
practice, and found that among the New England Meth- 
odists there was much opposition, as they desired to have 
all their neighbors, good and bad, enjoy all the advan- 
tages connected with their select meetings. I labored to 
show the impropriety of such a course. We were ex- 
horted not to give that which was holy to dogs, or to cast 
our pearls before swine. 

But these were not the only difficulties we had to con- 
tend with. In almost all the towns, Calvinism and IJni- 
versalism had intrenched themselves. A Calvinist min- 
ister was stationed in almost every town, and the Presby- 
terian influence was so great that Methodism could 
scarcely live. What few Methodists there were, could 
not hope to rise above the occupation in the Church of 
hewing wood and drawing water. When they were few 
and despised, Presbyterian dignity could not stoop to a 
recognition of them ; but when the number increased, and 
the fervent Gospel appeals of the "circuit rider" waked 
up the town, then the gentleman in black would call and 
inquire into the "religious interest" that seemed to be 
abroad in the town, and speak of the much greater atten- 
tion which was shown to preaching in his congpregation. 
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and suggest the holding of a union meeting ; and such a 
union ! Save the mark ! Presbyterian union, formed for 
the sole purpose of using the Methodists in advancing 
Presbyterianism ! I plainly told my brethren I had noth* 
ing against the Presbyterians ; I loved them, but I loved 
Methodism more, and, as we had a shop of our own, we 
would not work journey-work any longer. I exhorted 
them to hold their own prayer meetings and class meet- 
ings, and attend to their duty, and God would revive his 
work in his own way. "In your union meetings," said 
I, "you ean not pray aloud; and if one of you should 
get happy, you must queneh the Spirit ; or if you take a 
Methodist shout, they will carry you out as a disturber 
of the peace; besides, you dare not even to say amen 
above a whisper." 

This short, homely address, brought down many bitter 
things on my head, and waked up a spirit of controversy. 
I carried the Confession of Faith with me, and whenever 
the doctrine of the horrible decree was denied, I would 
produce the old Saybrook platform in my congregations, 
and read for the satisfaction of the hearers. My course 
in this regard gave great offense. Some of my opponents 
seemed to affect great astonishment that I should have 
the effrontery to expose the tenets of Calvin. Such con- 
duct was insufferable; but I was not Servetus, and so 
passed unhurt amid the bowlings of the enemy. This 
oourse soon waked up the popular mind, and inquiries and 
investigations were made, which resulted most favorably 
to the Methodist cause. I exhorted the preachers to scat 
ter the doctrinal tracts; Wesley on Predestination, and 
Fletcher's Checks; and, in the mean time, many were 
awakened and converted. 

The second round of quarterly meetings commenced in 
January, and closed on the first and second of March. 
In this round I suffered much with a cold, which I had 
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contracted from exposure to the chilling blasts of the 
northern lakes. Our meetings were all attended with the 
presence and power of God, and the preachers were all 
in the spirit of reyiyals. At North-east we had a most 
glorious time, both among saints and sinners. The snow 
was about two feet deep, and continued for a long time, 
affording great facilities for sleighing, which were im- 
proved. Vast numbers came to church, and many were 
converted. At this place I visited the grave of the Rev. 
Thomas Branch, a native of Preston, Connecticut. He 
entered the traveling connection in 1800, in the New York 
conference. He labored in the vineyard of his Lord with 
great acceptability and usefulness to the people. His 
health failing him, and thinking that a change of climate 
would improve it, he asked for and obtained a transfer to 
our conference, and was appointed, with brother David 
Young, to Marietta circuit, in 1812. He progressed in 
his travels as far as North-east, in Pennsylvania, where 
he was obliged, from increasing disability, to desist from 
his labors, and seek rest. But his work was done, and 
his rest was to be the rest of heaven. My feelings were 
of a peculiarly-solemn cast, as I stood by that lone grave 
of the stranger minister, in a strange land. His meek 
and quiet spirit won for him the friendship of all. In- 
deed, it may be said, 

''None knew him but to love him, 
None named him but to praise." 

And though he died away from home, and his eyes were 
closed by stranger hands, they were, nevertheless, the 
hands of affection. 

The last round of quarterly meetings for the year were 
camp meetings, with few exceptions. A quarterly meet- 
ing was held at Long's, which was called the great quar- 
terly meeting, and is so remembered to this day. My 
brother, John P. Finley, was present at this meeting. On 
25 
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Uie Sabbath be took for bis text but one word, and that 
word was Mercy. God was truly with us in mercy. The 
whole assembly was melted down under the genial influ- 
ences of the spirit of the text. It was my lot to follow, 
and I took for my text Justice. As I progressed, the con- 
victing power of God fell on the people, and before I was 
done more than twenty stout-hearted sinners threw them- 
selves upon the altar, and cried for mercy. Among the 
number was a rough, stalwart old sea captain. It seemed 
as though all the dark spirits of the deep had seized him. 
I never saw a man in so much distress and agony of mind 
in all my life before. The conflict, however, though ter- 
rible and awful, was not of long duration. In a short 
time mercy came and touched his heart, and opened his 
eyes, and unloosed his tongue, and he spoke the language 
of heaven. Before the meeting ended more than fifty 
were converted. 

Our quarterly camp meeting commenced at Canadeway, 
or what is now called Fredonia, July 24, and lasted four 
days. Brothers James M'Mahon and Smith accompanied 
me to labor in word and doctrine. At this meeting we 
expected from the wicked much opposition, as they col- 
lected together a band the previous year, and drove the 
people away. The brethren this year fenced in the 
ground with hemlock brush, leaving two gate-ways, one 
of ingress and egress, and the other leading to the spring. 
One of the rules for the government of the encampment 
was, that at the sound of the trumpet, at nine o'clock at 
night, all were to retire to their tents, and those who had 
no place to lodge were required to leave the ground. At 
dark the rabble gathered, and one of their number was 
designated as their captain by a piece of white paper 
attached to his hat, and a white club in his hand. The 
company made but little disturbance till preaching was 
over. Seeing thai there were indications of hostility on 
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their part, I blew' the trumpet, and requested all to go to 
their tents, while those who had none were to leave the 
ground. 

The captain of this banditti refused to go, and sum* 
• moned his men to go to his aid. I ordered the constable 
to take the captain a prisoner; but he swore he would 
knock down the first man that touched him. He had 
hardly finished the declaration till I seized him and threw 
him on the ground, and, disarming him, gave him over 
into the custody of the officer. His company, seeing the 
fate of their captain, fled in dismay from the ground. In 
a conversation I had with the prisoner I learned what his 
plans were, and how sadly he was disappointed in not 
being able to carry them out. He pleaded so hard for 
mercy, and promised so faithfully never to engage in suck 
a wicked work again, that I let him go. We kept up a 
watch all night, fearing they might return ; but they did 
not disturb us. Some were in favor of an attack; but 
one of the company reported that, as I was a Eentuckian> 
I carried a long dirk in my waistcoat, and that I would as 
soon stab a man as not. 

The hour for preaching had arrived, and, as there were 

rumors coming in from various quarters, that the rowdies 

were gathering, I preached on the subject of civil and 

religious liberty. Of course this led me to speak of our 

Pilgrim forefathers, and the dangers and sufferings endured 

by them in crossing a wintery deep to plant the standard 

of equal rights on this desert soil ; and that they might 

" Leave unstained what here they found — 
Freedom to worship God" — 

they pledged their lives, their fortunes, and their fame. 

I remarked, if there were any in whom flowed the blood 

of the patriot sires of '76 present that day, who would 

protect us in the exercise of our religious rights and priv- 

Jeges, to come over on our side, and defend us from the 
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rabblft Just at that moment Judge Gushing, who was 
sitting in the congregation, rose, and addressing the au- 
dience, said, "I have fought for this liberty, and I will 
maintain it with my life ; and I give due notice, as a serv- 
ant of my country, that I will enforce the laws of the 
state of New York to the utmost against any one who 
shall disturb this people in their worship." From this 
on, the meeting was the most orderly one I had attended. 

The Sabbath mom broke upon the earth in all its sacred 
stillness. All nature seemed to rest calmly in the light 
and beauty of that Sabbath mom. At an early hour the 
trumpet summoned us to the concert of prayer. Brother 
M'Mahon commenced the moming services, and preached 
at eight o'clock in demonstration of the Spirit and power. 
I followed at eleven o'clock, and brother Smith at five. 
At every coming together of the people the work of the 
Lord progressed with power, and during the night, in the 
tents, many were bom into the kingdom of God. This 
meeting exerted a good influence upon the whole sur- 
rounding country. So clear and powerful were the con- 
versions, followed up, as they were, by consistent relig- 
ious lives, that the mouths of gainsayers were stopped. 

A singular case was brought before the quarterly meet- 
ing conference at Nelson, which I will relate. A local 
preacher had been suspended on charges preferred against 
him by a Mr. M'Intosh. The parties having presented 
themselves, I called for the papers in the case. The ac- 
cuser refused to hand them over, and contended that he 
had the only right to read them. I told him if he did not 
hand over the papers to the secretary of the conference I 
would dismiss the case. After some consultation, he 
finally gave them, with much reluctance, to the secretary. 
The testimony seemed quite voluminous, the papers num- 
bering from one to twenty. On examining these papers J 
found that they were all written with one hand, which 
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excited my suspicion that all was not right. I asked the 
preacher if he was prepared for his trial. He replied thai 
he had received no notice of the taking of the testimony 
contained in those depositions, and that it was not taken 
either in the presence of himself or the preacher in 
charge. My suspicions of a villainous attempt to ruin 
ibis brother, were confirmed by this development I no- 
ticed that some had made their marks, being unable to 
write, and I called one of them in. To thisMr.M'Intosh 
strongly objected. I then turned to the witness and said, 
"Will you please to state what you know of this mat- 
ter?" "Why, sir," said he, somewhat surprised, "I 
know nothing about it." I then proceeded to read what 
had been signed by him as his testimony. He was still 
more surprised, and positively denied ever having said 
such things, and that what was there written was entirely 
contrary to what Mr. M'Intosh had read to him. At this 
the accuser demanded the papers as his property, and on 
my refusing, he began to swear that he would have them, 
and threatened to sue me. I told him his papers were a 
piece of forgery, and if he did not keep perfectly quiet, I 
would have him prosecuted for forgery. I had the papers 
filed with the conference papers. The decision of the com* 
mittee was reversed in the case of the persecuted brother, 
who felt like a man taken out of a dreadful pit. Thus 
ended this case. It was a foul, dark plot to ruin the rep- 
utation of a minister ; but God overruled it, and the guilty 
were brought to light. 

The next quarterly camp meeting was held at Gravel 
run, and commenced the first day of August. These 
meetings were attended with great good; for whatever 
may be said now about the propriety of camp meetings, 
when churches are scattered all over the country, and 
whole conferences are included in what was then embraced 
in a district, it is very certain that they proved of essen- 
26* 
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tial service to the Church. Many were conyerted that 
otherwise would not have heard the Gospel; besides, 
backsliders were reclaimed, and believers were quickened 
and built up in Christian faith. 

An English officer, who had heard of camp meetings, 
but never saw one, came down from Ene to gratify his 
curiosity. He kept a journal of all the meetings, noting 
down every thing in the order in which it occurred. Be- 
ing disposed to allegorize, he compared the Church to an 
army making an attack on the army of the world. The 
army of the Church was under the command of Imman- 
uel, and that of the world under Diabolus. Every meet- 
ing was regarded as an engagement with the enemy, and 
the number of converts were reported as the loss in Dia- 
bolus's army. Those who joined the Church were repre- 
sented as recruits. The great battle was fought on Sab- 
bath night. It was a close and hot engagement, lasting 
all night. The army of Diabolus was attacked in front, 
flank, and rear, and literally cut to pieces, so that, in mil- 
itary parlance, there was a total defeat, a perfect rout of 
horse, foot, and dragoons. Immanuel's troops kept the 
ground, without the loss of a single officer or private sol- 
dier, and triumphant victory perched on the banner of the 
cross. The officer said he would carry the report which 
he had written to England, and show his countrymen how 
Americans conducted a holy war. 

Our next encampment was on Beaver circuit, at Zuver's 
camp-ground, and commenced the eighth of August. At 
this meeting we expected to be interrupted by the rabble, 
as great threats had been made by them in reference to 
the camp meeting. A young militia captain, however, 
in company with eleven young men, came to our assist- 
ance, and offered their services to keep order. As none 
of them were professors of religion, I felt somewhat sus- 
picious of them, and thought it might perhaps be a mere 
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nise to get us into difficulty. After I bad examined into 
the character and standing of the young men, I fully ac« 
quiesced in their proposition; and they did their duty 
most faithfully, securing the most perfect order to the 
whole encampment. 

At this meeting we were assisted by that veteran pioneer 
preacher, Dr. Shadrach Bostwick, who had for fourteen 
years labored in the itinerant field. He entered the trav- 
eling connection in 1791, and traveled successively the foU 
lowing circuits : Milford, Talbott, Bethel, Flanders, Eliza- 
be thtown, Cambridge, Saratoga, and New London. He 
then traveled as presiding elder four years on Pittsfield 
district In 1803 he was sent as a missionary to the 
Western Reserve, and formed a circuit called Deerfield. 
During his second year on this circuit, he married and 
located. He studied medicine, and after he had mastered 
the science entered upon the practice. During all the 
time he continued to preach, as circumstances would ad- 
mit. He was a most amiable man, and had a lovely fam- 
ily, beloved and respected by all. Such was his piety, 
and uniform consistency of character, that he won the 
affection and esteem of all. His letters breathe an ardent 
spirit of piety. I have several, which I shall keep as pre- 
cious mementoes of affection. As David and Jonathan, we 
were one in life, and I trust in death we shall not be 
divided. 

The young men who volunteered their services to pro- 
tect us from the rabble, were nearly all converted before 
the meeting closed. 

The camp meeting for Steuben ville circuit commenced 
on the twentieth of August. This was the largest camp 
meeting we had this year. On Sabbath there was such 
an immense crowd of people, that little could be done, ex- 
cept preach. Dr. Doddridge, an Episcopal preacher, but 
who had once been a Methodist traveling preacher, was at 
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the meeting, and preached on Sabbath. His speech be- 
trayed him, for it was very evident to any practiced ob- 
server that he had been in Methodist harness. He 
preached with life and power, and he evidently felt quite 
at home. It is somewhat remarkable that many of our 
preachers have entered the Protestant Episcopal Church. 
I have known quite a number take the frock and bands. 
Some who were neither very learned or eloquent, nor par- 
ticularly pious, have entered the "succession," and bet- 
tered their condition vastly, so far as mere temporalities 
are concerned ; and, instead of traveling circuits, or filling 
some of the more humble stations in the Methodist Church, 
have mounted at once to the zenith, and fill the pulpits of 
metropolitan churches. Verily, this is an age of progress. 
I knew an English local preacher, a watch-maker, who, 
after failing to get into the Ohio conference, joined "the 
Church," and at once went up to the highest pulpit in our 
land. Their popularity in the Episcopal Church, how- 
ever, is readily accounted for. The fervor and freshness 
of the Methodist element will attract attention, and win 
admiration, though buried in the folds of the gown, or 
the forms of the Church. 

Great allowances are to be made in behalf of many of 
our brethren, before whom loom up drearily in the dis- 
tance want and poverty; "for," as Gen. Harrison said, 
in describing a traveling preacher, " their condition is just 
the same as though they had taken the vow of poverty." 
There are a few exceptions, however, to this rule. Some 
Methodist preachers I have known, who, notwithstanding 
their scanty allowance, have managed, maneuvered, and 
speculated with such admirable, productive skill as to 
amass property. But I hesitate not to say, that the great 
mass of them live poor, die poor, and leave their families 
to the charities of the Church. Some I know who have 
spent a fortune for the privilege of traveling circuits, at a 
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salary of twenty-five dollars a year, while their wives 
lived in log-cabins, and rocked their children in sugar- 
troughs. 

• The meeting was one of great interest. The preachers 
seemed to have been recommissioned to preach the Gospel. 

The next camp meeting was at West Wheeling. This 
was the last of the round, and finished the labors of the 
year. We were favored with the presence of the vener- 
able Bishop M'Eendree, who preached with more power 
than I had ever heard him preach before. The work of 
the Lord was wonderfully revived, and meetings were 
kept up night and day, embracing all the exercises of 
singing, exhortation, and prayer. Vast numbers were 
awakened and converted. All were at work. Men, wo- 
men, and even children spoke with new tongues and sung 
new songs. 

At the conference held in Zanesville, September 3, 
1817, I was reappointed to the Ohio district, with the 
following brethren: Beaver circuit, Jacob Hooper and 
Samuel Baker; Erie circuit, Ira Eddy; Grandview and 
Mahoning, D. D. Davidson and Ezra Booth ; Chatauque, 
Curtis Goddard; Steubenville, Samuel Hamilton, William 
Knox, and Calvin Ruter; Tuscarawas, James M'Mahon; 
Huron, John C. Brooke. 

In the true spirit of Gospel ministers, these brethren 
went to their respective fields of labor. Great were the 
toils and hardships they were called to endure. The 
winter was extremely severe, the cold being almost be- 
yond endurance; yet the Lord crowned the labors and 
sufferings of his ministers with success. The country 
was but sparsely settled; the rides were long and roads 
rough; the fare hard and provisions scarce; but in the 
midst of all God was with them. The Huron circuit was 
the newest, and, consequently, the most difficult field. 
When Mr. Brooke went on to the circuit there were 
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twenty-five preacbing-places ; but lie was enabled to in- 
crease tbe number, so that it was necessary to divide the 
circuit ; and I sent tbe Rev. Alfred Brunson, tben a local 
preacber, to tbe fire-lands, or Huron port, for tbe purpose 
of forming a new circuit. Tbe labors of a circuit 
preacber tben bore but little resemblance to tbe labors 
of tbe circuit preacber now. To preacb once every day, 
and lead class after baving traveled from ten to tbirty 
miles, and two or tbree times on Sabbatb, and leading 
class, witb tbe privilege of being borne tbree days out of 
tbirty, was somewbat different from baving no week-day 
appointments, and being able to reacb tbem from borne 
every Sabbatb morning, and return again at nigbt a good 
part of tbe time. And we rejoice tbat tbe labors bave 
decreased, and our cburcbes bave increased witb such 
rapidity as to require sucb a division of labor. Ministers 
now bave more time for study and pastoral work, and a 
man wbo, in view of all tbese facilities, proves bimself a 
drone, bad better leave tbe work of tbe Lord to more 
faitbful bands. 

On tbe land of Dr. Clark, near tbe portage, was beld, 
this year, tbe first camp meeting tbat was ever known in 
tbis part of tbe country. Tbere was quite a large collec- 
tion of people. The brethren in attendance were M'Ma- 
bon, Davidson, Booth, and Brooke. Tbe word preached 
was attended with power to the hearts of the bearers. 
Tbere were many places on tbis frontier circuit where 
persons lived wbo bad never beard a sermon, and, prob- 
ably, but for the camp meeting, never would bave beard 
one, but would have lived and died as destitute as tbe 
heathen of interior Africa. Mr. Howe, in bis History of 
Ohio, says, " The first sermon preached in Medina town- 
ship was by an Episcopal clergyman ;'• but it was a fact 
tbat Mr. Brooke bad preached tbere tbe year before, and 
bad a regular preaching-place. Tbis account reminds me 
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of a statement made bj a verdant young missionary from 
Princeton, or Tale, some years since, who, in describing 
the moral desolation that reigned in the "far west" — 
Ohio and Indiana — stated that there were, in a certain 
county, only two efficient ministers of the Gospel in a 
j}opulation of ten thousand ; that is, there were two Pres- 
byterian preachers, and they were the only ones that de- 
served the name, while there were a half dozen Methodist 
preachers and several of other denominations. Some de- 
nominations we wot of would claim every thing. It has 
been asserted that the Sabbath schools organized in this 
country were by Presbyterians and Episcopalians, when 
it is a historical fact that, years before their own date. 
Bishop Asbury and his coadjutors had established them. 
So in regard to temperance. Old Dr. Beecher, "the 
great western missionary," as he is called in the east, 
having penetrated the wilderness as far as Cincinnati, be« 
comes the apostle of temperance, when Methodist preach- 
ers had pledged whole congregations to total abstinence 
throughout the length and breadth of the land. But 
** transecct," and we will persevere, notwithstanding, in 
trying to do good. Whether it were we or they, it mat- 
ters little, so the work is done, and our deficiency" will 
be best judged by posterity. 

An incident occurred illustrative of a certain class of 
preachers of that day. At a quarterly meeting held in 
Major Gaylord's bam a sharp- featured man came, on Sat- 
urday, and took his seat. I was advised that he was an 
orthodox clergyman. I tried to preach a free grace ser- 
mon on Revelation zxii, 17. After I had finished the dis- 
course I invited him to come forward and conclude the 
meeting. Instead of doing so, he rose up in his place 
and said, " Let us pray." After congratulating the Lord 
on his greatness and the power of his righteous decrees, 
which never could be altered, he began, in the plenitude 
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of his benevolence, to pray for the poor, ignorant, misled 
people and their instructors, informing the Lord that they 
were doing more harm than infidelity itself and hindering 
the progress of the pure Gospel. When he was done, I 
asked him, in the presence of all the people, who those 
Ignorant, deluded people and their instructors were to 
whom he alluded in his prayer. He hesitated. "Did 
you," said I, "mean the Methodists, and their doctrines?" 
To all this he answered nothing. ** Then," said I, "come 
out to-morrow, and I will show up the gross and irrecon- 
cilable inconsistencies and absurdities of unconditional 
election and reprobation." When the time arrived, there 
was a great crowd. I took the Saybrook platform, and 
read the creed, and brought it to the test of the Bible. 
The whole audience was greatly excited, and when I 
closed, the people gathered in groups every -where and en- 
tered into controversy, which continued till the next meet- 
ing hour arrived. I then preached the true doctrine, that 
Jesus, by the grace of God, had tasted death for every 
man, and that all might be saved. This was the begin- 
ning of a glorious revival ; seventy-five professed to find 
peace in believing, and the joys of religion. In those days 
the Calvinists believed that they were doing God service 
in attacking Methodist preachers, and they would have 
driven them from the country, if they could have done it. 
Frequently I have been attacked by two or three at a 
time. I could invariably silence them by asking a few 
questions. 

The Lord was pleased to give great success to the 
labors of the preachers on the Ohio district, this year, by 
the awakening and conversion of many precious souls. 
On Mahoning circuit two hundred were added to the 
Church. The work commenced at a camp meeting, held 
in Deerfield in July, 1818. During the meeting there 
were no perceptible evidences of revival, though all the 
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meetings were solemn, and the word was preached in dem< 
onstration of the Spirit and power; but shortly after the 
meeting closed, the bread which had been cast upon the 
waters began to show itself; or, in other words, the seed 
which was sown sprang up and produced a speedy and 
abundant harvest. In the course of three months the so- 
ciety increased from sixteen to upward of one hundred. 
Among the converted were some of the principal men of 
the town — ^Dr. J. Manary, who became a zealous minis* 
ter of the Gospel, Judge Day, and many others that I 
might mention. 

After the session of conference in Steubenville, I visited 
this part of the work, and was astonished to find what 
God had wrought in Deerfield and the neighboring towns. 
The work spread like fire in a prairie, and at every meet- 
ing victory turned on Israel's side. I held a two days 
meeting in brother Manary's bam, and the work was pow- 
erful and overwhelming. All opposition seemed to have 
ceased, or was borne down by the tide of religious influ- 
ence. The following May I attended quarterly meeting 
in the same place, and there were at least five hundred 
persons in the bam at love-feast. In this meeting the 
ssdnts lifted up their voices in praise to God, and the sighs 
of penitence, mingled with the songs of joy, were grateful 
to angelic ears. Old Dr. Bostwick, of whom I have 
already made allusion, was present at the meeting, and 
seemed as Moses on the summit of Pisgah. He saw by 
faith the land afar off, and with shoutings exclaimed, in 
the language of the poet, 

*'*Tia grace that supports, or glory would crush me." 
It was supposed that at least fifty souls were happily con- 
verted to God during this meeting. 

On the fourth of June a camp meeting commenced at 
Lexington, on Erie circuit. All came together in the 
spirit, and the work commenced at the first meeting. 
26 
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The Divine influence kindled and spread in every heart 
On Sabbath many were awakened to a sense of their lost 
condition, and were prompted to cry for mercy. The even 
ing was set apart for a prayer meeting, and many came 
forward to the mourner's bench, and were converted to 
God by scores. Among the number was a native of 
France. This poor old soldier of Napoleon Bonapartt 
had wandered out into the western wilderness, houseless 
and homeless, without a knowledge of Gk)d. He had 
stood in the thickest of the battle, breasted the hottest 
fire, and heard the deafening roar of the artillery without 
trembling; but when he came to hear the thunders of Si- 
nai, his lip quivered, his knees trembled, and he fell in the 
battle of the Lord. After sueing for mercy, and crying 
for quarters all night, it pleased God, at the rising of the 
sun, to pour upon him pardoning mercy. No sooner had 
heaven come down into the heart of the old, worn, and 
weary veteran, than he arose, and his whole face beamed 
with joy. His shouts of praise, ascribing glory to King 
Jesus, were truly remarkable. In broken English he tried 
to tell the bystanders what God had done for his soul. 
He told them he had eaten bread in three kingdoms, and 
that morning he was eating bread in the fourth, even the 
bread which comes down from heaven. "I fight," said 
he, "under de Emperor Napoleon, but now me fight un- 
der de Emperor Jesus. Vive le Emperor Jesus !" The 
conversion of this Frenchman was so clear and powerful, 
that infidelity itself wa3 abashed and confounded. Great 
good was accomplished at this meeting. 

On the tenth of June our camp meeting for Lake cir- 
cuit, fourteen miles below Erie, commenced. A camp 
meeting had never been held in these parts before, and 
many were induced, out of mere curiosity, to attend the 
meeting. The meeting commenced under favorable aus* 
pices, and many were awakened and converted. Subbath^ 
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however, was the great day of the feast. When the 
preacher addressed the vast congregation, from Rer. zx, 
12 — "For the dead, small and great, shall stand hefore 
God ; and the books shall be opened ; and another book, 
•which is the book of life ; and the dead shall be judged 
according to their works" — there was not one inattentive 
soul on the ground. The whole congregation was melted 
into tears, and deep groans, and cries for mercjr were 
heard, bursting forth from hearts convinced of sin and 
judgment. Occasionally shouts of victory and triumph 
were heard from the pious, who waited the happy change. 
The evening was devoted to praying and laboring with 
mourners. After the ring was formed, and we commenced 
our address to the throne of grace, the Holy Spirit fell on 
us, and multitudes within and without the ring fell un** 
der the shocks of Divine power. Many mariners from 
the port of Erie were there, and some of them became 
the subjects of awakening grace. I heard one say to the 
sheriff,* "Mr. B. is down, crying for mercy." To this he 
replied, ''If the Methodists can make him a better man, 
it is more than the commonwealth of Pennsylvania can 
do, for he has been in nearly all the prisons of the state." 
This called my attention to Mr. B., whom I found in great 
distress, earnestly seeking the salvation of his soul. I 
gave him all the instruction I could, and soon the light of 
heaven broke on him, and the Sun of righteousness arose 
with healing in its beams. He was soundly converted, 
and what fines and imprisonments could not accomplish, 
the grace of God amply secured. He lived and died a 
good man. 

Of the multitudes slain on that evening, many were 
made alive by the power of God. 

From this camp meeting I passed to the Chatauque cir- 
cuit, and commenced a camp meeting on Broken Straw, a 
branch of tlie Alleghany, June the 18th. At the com** 
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mencement of this meeting I was much discouraged, bat 
the Lord was greater to me than all my fears ; and nerei 
did I have a more clear and satisfactory demonstration of 
the fact that man's extremity is God's opportunity. Sab- 
bath morning arrived, and as the sun was gilding the east- 
em sky, the trumpet called us to the concert of prayer. 
While we were looking up to heaven for a blessing, God 
graciously poured out his Spirit, and we realized the open- 
ing of the gates of life. Preparatory to preaching, l' 
walked out into the wilderness, or,' rather, desert, for the 
ground was covered with rocks, for the purpose of medi- 
tation. While reclining among the rocks and fern, which 
grew in great abundance, I heard a sound which, to the 
practiced ear, carries more terror perhaps than any other. 
1% was the rattle of death. The weather being exceedingly 
warm, I had taken off my shoes and stockings, and my 
feet being somewhat elevated, exposed my legs. Looking 
in the direction of the alarm, I saw the glaring eyes and 
forked tongue of the Americana horribilis, within a foot or 
two of me. It was coiled, and ready for a strike. The 
great Creator has so formed this dreadfid creature that it 
can not strike without warning, and this doubtless saved 
my life, as it has the life of thousands. Seeing my dan- 
ger, I instantly sprang, and, with one bound, was far be- 
yond the reach of its deadly fangs. After dispatching the 
rattlesnake, I returned to the camp, thankful to God for 
deliverance. 

During the day the work of the Lord went on -with 
power, and many were saved by the regenerating grace 
of God. Monday morning we held a solemn communion^ 
and I think it was the most glorious season I ever beheld. 
The most hardened sinners trembled and wept, and looked 
on while the followers of Him who, in Gethsemane and on 
Calvary, drank the bitter cup, were commemorating his 
dying love. 
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I held three camp meetings this year before conference, 
at which many were bom into the kingdom, and made the 
happy partakers of saving grace. All the preachers, 
traveling and local, were at their posts, and labored with 
leal and fidelity. Ira Eddy was recommended as a suita- 
ble person to be received into the traveling connection, 
and he was received* 

Some remarkable incidents occurred at this camp meet- 
ing, two of which I will relate. 

Two men from different parts of (he country, with their 
companies, came to the meeting with the avowed purpose 
of disturbing the people of God in their worship. One of 
these men was from the mouth of the Chatauque Lake, and 
the other from the Alleghany river. The former, Capt. 

W X, bitHight with him a supply of whisky. Both 

these men came into the congregation and took their seats. 
While the minister was preaching, the Holy Spirit attended 
the word, and Capt. W. was smitten, like Elymas, the sor- 
cerer, with blindness. An awful feeling came over him 
as the horror of darkness surrouia^ded him. He felt as if 
God was about to call him to judgment ; and although he 
had been a UniversaHst, and had tried to believe and teach 
others the delusive doctrines, yet he now felt himself 
hanging over the fearfnl gulf, and nothing but life's brittle 
thread kept him from dropping into perdition. He after- 
ward remarked that his feelings were awful beyond de- 
scription. After some time his sight returned, and he 
arose and left the congregation. Notwithstanding his 
conviction, his stub4^m heart was unwilling to yield, and 
obstinateljr persisting in the rejection of mercy, he resolved 
to seek oblivion in the cup. 

But the most potential draughts of the maddening poi- 
son could not obliterate the traces of the Spirit's convic- 
tion from his heart. Soon, with redoubled force, the 
power of God again came down upon his sin-smitten 
26* 
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soul. Unable to bear the deep and utter wretcbedneM 
wbicb drank up his spirits, be resolved, if God did not 
kill bim, to return borne. Wbile on bis way borne tbe 
constraining Spirit of God operated so powerfully, tbat be 
was forced to cry out in tbe bitterness of bis soul for 
mercy. He did not reacb borne till some time in tbe nigbt; 
and wben be did arrive, bis family were mueb alarmed. 
No sooner did be enter tbe bouse tban be fell upon bis 
knees, and continued bis cries for mercy. Tbe alarm was 
so great tbat tbe wbole neighborhood was soon collected 
together. All nigbt that man cried to God, and just as 
the gray streaks of morning were breaking out from the 
chambers of tbe east, the Lord in mercy spoke peace to 
bis soul. His family, and many of tbe neighbors, were 
convicted, and tbe result was, tbe conversion of thirty in 
that neighborhood, whom I subsequently organized into a 
class, and made tbe Captain's bouse a preaching-place. 

Tbe other, W. N., was powerfully awakened on Sab- 
bath, and being unable to withstand tbe powerful influence, 
be fled for bis home. Just before reaching tbe door of 
bis habitation, be was struck down by the power of (rod, 
and was carried into tbe house by some of the family. 
Soon tbe alarm spread, tbe neighbors were collected, and a 
messenger was dispatched to tbe camp-ground, a distance 
of nine miles. Two or three brethren went to tbe house, 
and found him in a convulsed and speechless state. Soon 
after their arrival, be seemed to awake to consciousness, 
and exclaimed with a loud voice, "0, hell! bell! bell!" 
He then fell away into tbe same unconscious state. His 
countenance bore all tbe deep-marked traces of despair. 
Tbe brethren sang and prayed alternately, and those who 
watched his features could discover the deep emotions of 
bis soul. At times a faint ray of light would kindle on 
bis cheek, but soon it was gone, and like the lightning 
from a stormy cloud, which shocks tbe soul and disappears 
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in darkness, it only rendered his features more gloomj. 
It seemed as if despair would settle down sullenly upon 
him. After hours of religious exercise, such as singing 
and prayer, deep, agonizing prayer to Gk)d in behalf of 
the struggling soul, all at once the dark cloud passed 
away, his countenance was lighted up with an unearthly 
radiance, and opening his eyes he exclaimed, '' 0, heaven 1 
hearen ! heaven V* Then springing to his feet he shouted, 
" Glory ! glory ! glory !" Many were awakened and con- 
verted in this house. He related the exercises of his 
nund, during his unconscious state, afterward. He 9aid 
his mind was as bright and clear as ever it was ; that he 
distinctly saw hell and its miseries. He felt he was 
doomed ; but just as hope was leaving him, he saw the 
Savior pleading for him. During this plea he said his 
suspense was awful beyond expression; but when it was 
ended, and mercy obtained, he saw heaven and glory open 
upon him. 

This year five brethren were admitted into the traveling 
connection ; namely, Samuel Adams, Samuel Brockunier, 
Edward Taylor, James Smith, and Dennis Goddard. Con« 
ference was held at Steubenville, and, being the presiding 
elder, it became my duty, with the preachers of the cir- 
cuit, to find places for the preachers during the session. 
A request was handed to me by one of the stewards, from 
a gentleman of wealth, that I would send him one of our 
most talented ministers, and he would cheerfully keep him 
during conference. The gentleman was a member of the 
Episcopal Church, and had a worthy family, rather more 
than ordinarily refined, and enjoying all such elegancies 
of life as a country village would afford. Wishing to 
gratify him, I sent Russel Bigelow to be his guest. Now, 
Bnssel was dressed in plain, homespun apparel, cut and 
made with as much skill as home could furnish. It was 
not exactly that a la mode which suits fashionable life* 
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The young miss in the parlor cast many side-long glances 
at the young preacher, who diffidently sat composing hia 
features, and gazing upon the various objects around him. 

Meeting the steward, Mr. said, **I do not think you 

hare treated me light in sending me such a common, 
homespun^^ooking man." At this the steward came to 
me in great haste, saying Mr. — — >- was displeased. 
"Well," said I, "his request has been complied with; he 
asked for a talented man, and I sent him the most talented 
man we have. Go and tell him that I wish him and his 
family to go out to the Presbyterian church to-morrow 
and hear him preach, and then if they are dissa^sfied^ I 
will remove him." 

Sabbath came. The minister in homespun ascended 
the desk; all eyes were upon him. "How finely he 

reads!" says . "What distinct articulation!" said 

Mr. — '— to his lady, as they sat in the pew. "Dear 
me," said the daughter, "how beautifully our country 
preacher reads poetry !" Then followed his prayer; and 
when, with warm heart, he prayed for the families who 
had with generous hospitality thrown open their houses 
for the entertainment of God's servants, the silent tear 
and half-suppressed sigh told of his power over the 
heart. 

He preached, and it was only as Russel Bigelow, of 
sainted memory, could preach. Indeed, it is said he ex- 
ceeded himself on that occasion. The effect upon the 
hearers was powerful, and upon none more so than his 
worthy host and family, who took him home, and sent for 
me to ask my pardon, remarking that he had never heard 
such a sermon in all his life. He said to the steward on 
Monday, "Why do you not keep your ministers better 
clothed? You ought not to have a man of such talents 
as Mr. Bigelow." That day he ordered for him a fine 
suit of clothes. 
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CHAPTER IVII. 

BACKWOODS PBEACHEBS. 

TpB following graphic description of backwoods preach* 
ers, famished me by a fnend, senres not only to illustrate 
the manner in which many preachers were manufactured 
in early days, but will convey some idea of their character 
and talents : 

A Presbytery of the Cumberland Church had assem- 
bled in one of the valleys of the Cumberland range. It 
was a season of spiritual drought, and the Churches had 
suffered from famine. The members of the ecclesiastical 
body then collected in their semi-annual convocation were 
mostly weather-beaten veterans — ^men who had braved 
the earlier difficulties of the denomination to which they 
were attached, when, about twenty years before, it had 
seceded from the parent stock, to erect a banner in Zion 
with a new device. They were in all about twenty per- 
sons, of whom a little more than half were preachers, the 
rest ruling elders of congregations, who were there to 
represent the local interests of the Church sessions. 

This meeting was at a solemn crisis; for the Church 
was troubled, and the way before her was shrouded in 
darkness. The love of many had waxed cold. Defec- 
tions had occurred. Some who were once masters in 
Israel had withdrawn, carrying off weighty influence and 
leaving perplexities behind. 

Others were threatening to dissolve the Church unless 
radical changes were made in doctrines and polity. 
Alarming coldness prevailed in regard to candidates for 
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the ministry, none having offered for several sessions, and 
those already in charge giving but little evidence of a 
disposition to advance or an ability to labor in the TTork 
which they had professed to love. Presbytery, however, 
was unusually full, nearly every Church session being 
represented, and not one of the ordained ministers absent. 
The deliberations were opened, as usual, with prayer by 
the moderator, an aged servant of God ; and it was ob- 
served by those skilled in such things, that there was 
great liberty given him when he entreated " that the Ood 
of^ the harvest, in mfinite mercy, would send more labor- 
ers into his harvest." 

The usual formalities being ended, the opening sermon 
was preached by the same person. His subject compre- 
hended the character and importance of a call to the 
Gospel ministry, and was treated with much earnestness* 
The morning hour being ended, the body adjourned to 
early candle-lighting. A considerable crowd had assem- 
bled upon this novel occasion, and it was under their hos- 
pitable roofs that the members found welcome reception. 
Few, indeed, of the moimtain cabins in the vicinity but 
what received one or more upon that occasion, glad to be 
permitted to talk of the Savior to those who rarely had 
such opportunities of hearing the Gospel. Night brought 
them all back again to the house of gathering. It was a 
singularly wild and startling scene to one who has not 
mixed in the different phases of frontier life. The build- 
ing in which the meeting was held was a plain log-cabin, 
the dwelling of one of the elders, and only selected on 
account of its being the largest in the vicinity. There 
were the beds and the furniture of the whole family, no 
unprolific one at that, stowed around a room but twenty 
feet square. 

^ Upon those beds, and upon seats made by laying split 
puncheons upon cross logs, was seated the company of 
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men, women, and children, ministers, delegates, &nd all, 
each glad to endure a process of compression for a few 
hours, in the expectation of an intellectual reward. 

It had been before arranged that this night's meeting 
should be devoted to candidates for the ministry. A call 
was, therefore, made "to all who had felt impressions to 
preach to come forward and conyerse with Presbytery, on 
the subject." Every one must undergo this peculiar 
ordeal who inclines to enter the ministry ; and there are 
no traditions in the Church more entertaining than those 
which tell how the ministers who are now burning and 
shining lights made their first awkward and unpromising 
exhibit before Presbytery. 

The call being made by the presiding officer, three per* 
sons arose to their feet* Of the first and second it will 
be unnecessary here to speak. The third had stood partly 
concealed in a dark comer of the room, while the others 
were relating the particulars which induced the Presby- 
tery to accept them as probationers; but now he stepped 
forward and faced the moderator. His appearance ex- 
cited a universal start of surprise even among that unso- 
phisticated audience, accustomed to great peculiarities of 
dress and rudeness of manner. Let the reader imagine 
a person dressed in what is styled copperas doth; that is, 
a cloth home-spun, home-woven, home*cut, and home- 
sewed, dyed in that bilious hue which is formed by cop*- 
peras, alum, and walnut bark, and made into coat, vest, 
and breeches. 

To this add brogans of home-tanned, red leather, tied 
with a leather thong, covering immense feet, made — ^both 
feet and brogans — for climbing hills, and you have the 
portrait of a mmmtain hoy; able at full run to scale a 
bluff, to live upon the proceeds of his rifle for support, 
and to whip any lowland fellow in the state. Such was 
the person who left his dark comer and came into the full 
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blaze of the pine«knot fire. He was weeping bitterly, 
and, having no handkerchief, the primitive arrangement 
for such cases provided was necessarily adopted. He 
stood silent for a minute^ every beholder awaiting with 
intense curiosity the announcement of his business, then, 
clearing his throat, commenced, *'I*ve come to Pres- 

by ," but a new flood of tears impeded his efforts 

to speak. The moderator kindly remarked, "And what 
did you came to Presbytery for, my good friend? Take 
your own time and tell us all about it ; don't be alarmed ; 
be seated; nobody will hurt you. Come, now, tell us 
what you come to Presbytery for." The stranger was 
emboldened by this to commence again, even the third 
and fourth time, but could never proceed further than 

"I've come to Presby ," and the storm of his soul 

prevailed. 

Here one of the members suggested that he had better 
retire with some one, and communicate his wishes pri- 
vately; for as yet no person imagined his true errand, 
but rather supposed that he was laboring under some 
spiritual difficulty, which he would needs have settled by 
the meeting. But to this hint he resolutely demurred, 
replying "that he'd get his voice d'reckly, please God;" 
and so he did; and he rose up, straightening his gaunt, 
awkward form, mid then such words as passed his lips 
had never before rung through that assembly. 

I shall not attempt — ^nor could I do it, for want of a 
report — to quote his own words ; but the oldest minister 
present declared, years afterward, that they scorched and 
burnt wherever they fell. A sketch of his subject will be 
sufficient here. It seems that he had lived all his days 
in ignorance and sin, without an hour's schooling, with- 
out any training either for this world or the next, with- 
out any knowledge of the affairs of humanity, having 
sprung up hke one of the cedars on his own mountains, 



Md mi^ iB IHtle <nilllTfl4iati. Tlnis be had paaa^ wm 
that! twe«ktf ytBTBi Hhotihg ia a hvmble way ft>r supp^ 
and at titiied purBuitig the pleasiirea and profits of Ib^ 
cliase. 

A few months back be bad aoddetttany Men it wHh 
ft traveling preaeber> wbo bad lost bIS way among ih? 
ttrountams, tokd, by seyeral miles' traTel, bad put bim lit 
Ibe *igbt traek. 

Tbe minister, hitefested at the dddS^ of bis appeiurttM 
and bis intense ignorance of every thing religidtis, dtfr&led 
tiie hour to a sketch of ^is world's oondiiion, buHed in 
sih. Ids owh perilotts state, and tbe value of Ms imtaorM 
soul, Slid concluded by kneefog with him, at the root of 
a tree, and pleading with Gdd for his sjHritual regeftera* 
tion. They parted, and inet no more, but the influence 
of that meeting parted not The Spirit which dictated the 
good man's effort, abode beneeforwaid iii the temple of 
his heart. A voice '^began to whkper in bis ears, "R^ 
pent, repent; why will ye die?'^ A kwid, a weight of 
mountains, pressed upon his soul; Sleep forsook his eye- 
fids. His ax rusted by Ae pile; bis rifle hung, dust*^ 
eoreJred, on the wall. 

The simple-hearted ildgbbors, igtiorant as himself, pro* 
nonnced bim deranged; the younger portion ealled H 
iove ; a few, not slanderous, but suspicious, thought, in a 
private way, it might be fiquor. The man himself sought 
religious meetings, but they wefre few and distant, and he 
heard no echo to the Voioe within him, and he still 
Returned hungry and dissatisfied. 

Tbe people of a certain town will not soon forget the 
appaiition of that awkward and ilKdresaed oMm who vis- 
ited their chi^rches, to plemt himself in front of the pul- 
pit, and to listen to the exercises with all that attention 
which the criminal upon the gallows bestows upon the dis^ 
"Milt borsemaft, who, perhaj^s, brings him the expected 

27 
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t^ffmfo. li ira$ in tfie midat ol a e»iB|i meeting finror 
that he at lasi £iyiiiid peace; and there hie firaatie ejaeula* 
lion, "I've got ii» I've got it!" was like the wwld-wide 
Eureka of the Syracosany when his grand diseoTeiy fint 
eketxified hie own hzeast. 

Then he came home to tell hia neighbors what the Lord 
had done for his aoiiL Farsahing all otter dntiea, he 
wandered from cabin to cabin, and, whererer he fonnd a 
heaver, he called npon him to foraahe hia sipa. His ardor 
inereaaed erery day* 

9oiH| bis rade but for^le illustnUioDs began to tell 
iipw the hearts of those simple mountaiaeers, as the 
wofds of a second John Baptist> crying out^ "Prepare ye 
the way of the Lord, make hia paths straight.'' 

And yet he seemed to have no idea that he was called 
to preach. Such thought as that of entering the ministiy 
did not enter his breast Although hb heart oyexflowed 
with the one subject^ and he declared his determination 
io speak that subject to* others, so long as h^ lived, yet it 
was only as a friend counsels friend that he expected to 
do it — no more. How could ks become a preacher? He 
couldn't read a hymn or a text; he hadn't means tq buy 
decent clothing, or pay for a seauon's schooling. Bat he 
was guided right, for he fell in with a gentleman who was 
botanizing among his native hills, and had the good for^ 
tane to spend a Sabbath in his company. This man, a 
pro£Mmd observer of human nature, and a friend of hia 
species, was struck with the peculiarities of the case, and, 
although no professor in a religions way, yet he felt con- 
vinced that the hand.of m^^t was here. He, therefore, 
advised him to apply to some religious association, before 
which he could lay open his heart, and be understood. 

The results of this counsel we have seen in his coming 
io Presbytery, and presenting himself, a stranger to all, in 
fke numner before described* This history, muoh elabi^ 
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jEated, he gare oat with a roliibility that took away the 
breath. 

The pine fire biased low; the dipped and shapeless eaii* 
dies simmered themselTOs into torrents, nnobseired by the 
hearers, while all sat ^ll-boond at the recital. With nn- 
jBouth gestures, words barbarous as the African's, alter- 
nately crying and laughing, as he wandered from his first 
agony to his final triumph, and shouting till his Toiee rang 
back from the hill-side, the mountain boy enchained each 
heart, till its very pulsations might be heard. There was 
not a dry eye in the assemUy. The gray-haired mode* 
xator sobbed aloud. The more excitable joined, from time 
to time, in his shouts, as the words of victory rung In 
their ears; and when, after a sentence of great length, he 
declared that "glory was begun in his heart,*' and that 
*' Otod alone had done this woric within him," not one who 
.was experienced in such announcem^ts but declared his 
conviction that it was even so— the hand of Qod was 
ihete, 

A brief consultation ensued, and tiien, by general con- 
a^it, George Willets was duly received as a candidate fiw 
the hdy ministSry. The next event in his history wiB 
fiarry us more than ten yean forward. 

Much may be said about camp meetings, but, take theiii 
all in all, for practical ezhilntion of religion, for unbounded 
liospitality to strangers, for unfeigned and fervent spiritof- 
Ality, give me a country camp meeting against the workt. 

It waa not many years ago that I was traversing the 
bills in that vicinity in search of some rare specimens of 
crinoids, that could only be found thereabouts. My wallet 
bung heavily by my side— for the crinokka abound all 
through that range — and my steps were perceptibly short- 
ening as I toiled up the hill which separated me from my 
boai^ding-houae, when I was overtaken by a horseman, 
who, as soon as he approached abreast of me, dismounted 
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miheiQj^ |i question* and aaked me to ridi and ii$ with him. 
The proposition was so bluntlj made as to leave <mt afl 
^ossilnUty of irefnsal, and I at ottee aoeeded to his request. 
On. we jogged ifOgetAt&r, and before I knew what Z wa« 
^bout, I found myself giving him a somewhat tedious 
report of mj day's labor, even to the preciseness of speo^ 
if jing the peculiar species gathered. 

He heard me patiently throngh^^I laugh at myself now 
when I think of il>*^mid then, with the most singular eam- 
estnessp inquired if I thought such labor redounded to the 
glory of Qod ^ Although taken ail abaek, as the sailors 
say, by the oddity of the association, yet I was not ill- 
j^ead in the arguments of Bnckland, StUima», and Paley, 
wd I replied that diyines of the greatest emkienee con- 
sider the study of nature as istke study of the first rerela- 
.ti<«i of God. He was skuok with the remark, haelmeyed 
as it was, and labesed to draw me further out ; but, feel- 
ing some diffidenee upon this branch of my profession, I 
declined further debate, and changed the handle of the 
pony&m^QSL ijsto Us hand. He took it, and it was then 
aU about Jesus CSmat and his leUgion, and how much 
that religton is needed in the world, and how w^ every 
kind of talent fits iu the spicitital temple not made with 
jiands, wd a great deii moss to the same purpose* 
ArriFing in sight of my hsardiaiqB-houae, he ai^ed me, 
i» a most humble and wumimg tone, if I would join him 
.m a wayeiide {Hi^yer; and as I comld not^ for the life of 
me, refuse, we kneeled together, and ha prayed for the 
''learned and interesting stvanger,'' that he might be led 
to the foot of the cross in aa eaily day, and find, with a 
Tision sharpened by faith, that the ''rerdation of grace'* 
^ far exceeds the "revelation of nature" in its displays of 
.the wisdom, power, and We of God. We piurted then, 
neither hiding inqiuied the name or residbace of tte 
oth^. 
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A few dayir afterward i3ie Bethel oamp meeting com* 
menced, and I did not fail to be there. I arrired jvst 
before sundown Saturday evenmg, and before any relig* 
ious ezeitement had commenced. The meeting opened, 
as tiSQfil, on Friday by a sermon at night On the next 
day the cnstom requires a mommg sermon, and another 
at candle-light, while upon the Sabbath not less than 
three are expected by the crowded audiences that cover 
the camp-ground on that day. 

^ The scene, as I approached it, was highly interesting, 
and my note-books are crammed, page after page, with 
memoranda that fairly sparkle with such leaders as-^ 
nvid — rare — contrast of eohr$^--€isar heavens — eoienmiiy, 
etc.; but it has been better described in the series styled, 
' Needles from my Needle-Book,*' in M'Makin's Courier, 
than I could do it ; so I desist. As I rode up I was met at 
the gate of the camp-ground by a crowd, black and white, 
who asked the jnivilege to entertain me and my horse, 
with as much earnestness as hapk-driyers. on a steamboat 
wharf. Resigning myself to one with whom I had some 
previous acquaintance, I took a lounge with him around 
the inclosure, and then it was time for supper. This 
bounteous meal is of the flesh-pots of Egypt, being 
mainly composed of hog^meat — ^pardon the title; we see 
no vulgarity in it here — ^in all shapes of cookery, mutton, 
beef, and hecatombs of cold chickens. The sermon was 
preached by a third-rate man, all the heaVy ealiber being 
reserved for next day. The same choice was made for 
the eight o'clock sermon the next morning. There is a 
cant phrase used in dividing our camp meeting preadiers * 
namely, eight & clocks and eleven o^docke, the latter being 
the intellectual Sampsons of the occasion. Long before 
the latter hour, I had seated myself at a convenient point 
to see and hear — to sm the audience and hear the preacher. 

The blo?ring of the horn called every one, young and 
27* 



M, to the «tond» uid bf their eagemaM i4 wm plain thai 
sonetliti^ wafB expeoted beyood the ordinaiy; a^d X coor* 
gratnlated nyself upon kaTing eeevred eo favorable n 
lo€«tioii, to gain tbe full advaotag^ of it. I should havif 
obterred that this location wa» direotlj under the pvlpit* 
leaning* in liact* 9gain8t 'A, and I waa^ of cowae^ de^baried 
from ee^ng the oonntenmce of the speaker^ There i« 
eowe little awkwardneae^ toot connected with t^t particu^ 
lar seat, for if the minister ohancie to prove a jndpii* 
tkmmpeTf a$ manjr do, yott iniight be 8ud<knlj aroused by 
the faH of a piteher of water, (a tbe big BiUe, upon jont 
enuuum, as I have more than once beheld it 
. nie opening s^rioes, which are usnallj short at camp 
nestings, were socm passed over, &r it is plain tbut this 
class of preachers look upon them as lightly as Napoleon 
estimated the Tirailleur service, and they hasten xxp tbi^ 
artiUery. 

The text was announced in a voiae tb^i J immedivtelj 
recognised na that of my traveling friend of a few days 
previous. I rejoiced at the omen. His subject of die* 
course was embraced in the single word ** Consider/' and 
led off by the odd remark, thai il we would read the Bi* 
ble diligently we could find it thers, so he thought it ua* 
necessary to point out chapter and vevse I It is immate* 
rial for me to follow him through his. divisions and exhi- 
bitions of the subject. My purpose ie simply to show 
what the mountain preaeher-Uf^, for it was he» had dono 
with himsdf in ten years, during which he hnd be^i de* 
voted to the calling of a minister. His first half year had 
been spent in school, and although his educational prog* 
iress had hardly been such as his friends anticipated, yet 
by preaching nights and Sundays, and exhorting ail the 
time, he had got up a revival of religion in the school 
which swept like wildfire, and brought in scores to tke 
foM of the Church. 
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At the next Predliytery 1m cmb» «p to beg kaire lo e«* 
eupy a eireait, and despite of his lianied acquiretttmlB *^ 
for as yet be could barely read a text or write a copy-* 
Chat body had regard to the ptouMaritits of Ue Mff9» amd 
licensed him. That eonetitttted the tnie oemawKi sBMnf 
of his career ; Irom Uiis hour lie mw a man in the Mat* 
ter's work. It has been often ranarked among tke Meth* 
odwt denomination, that the eiveniA is the tene college of 
the young preacher. It proi^ed so in the caee of George 
Willets. His idmynerasy wns to t^l a Aing as soon as 
he learned it; and while he could preaeh at night the 
Scripture that he had studied dnrough the day, he made 
unbounded improrement. Bia memory prared reteailTe; 
his ideality was highly Tiyid ; peneveraaee attended Idm 
as a shadow, and unlimited love for the souk of the worid 
kept him up, and kept him going. There was never a 
better eombination of nailre tdknt ibr Hbe pnlpit^ but litei* 
ary training was wunting: 

In sheer desperation the Pl^bytery cooclvded at iaat t« 
ordain him, and did so, although by a breach of the 
Church's rule as to Hterary qualifications. It hi^pened 
that the occasion on which I first met him was his in# 
sermon since bis ordination, and that for. the first time m 
bis life he was to officiate in the administration of the 
Lord's supper. 

The whole tenor of his discourse was to show i 
where they stand, and where they might stand. There 
much eloquence, remarkable originality, eieen to coarse- 
ness, for I recollect that one of his oomperisens intvodneed 
'fighting-chickens and their owners; pewerftil appeals to 
the human heart, which he had read as a master; fouti 
best of all, a vein of tenderness so pure, so gentle, 
hundreds of us were lost in tears. The peroration 
tremendous. How such a voice could eome from mortal 
Jungs, I am not physiologist enough to- eflplain, bnt U 
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nlsed «8 to out feet like a trumpet, sirayed us to and fro» 

to follow, as I suppose, the directions of his hand; and 

at the closing appeal '^for monmers to come forward and 

be prayed for,*' such a rush was made that I could not 

bare withdrawn from my position with less than Amalek'a 

slreiigth, and was comp^ed to endure such compression 

^ as I nerer before esqierienoed^ 

At the hour of communibn-service I heard him depic^ 

tore the acene ''on &at dark, that doleful night," 

^'Wheii power of earth and lii^ arrayed ' 
Igaiasi the Son of Qod's deligkt;" 

and truly I had never before seen the face of the Man of 
sorrows, nor heard him speak. Will the reader forgive 
ike personal allusion, when I say that, cynic as I may be< 
0r may have heen^ that effort brought my inmost soul to 
declare that ''almost thou persuadest i»« to be a Qhris- 
tian." At night that fMwUain voice again spoke upon us, 
and ere I left the next morning a large accession, in the 
way of new converts, was joyfully announced to the con- 
gregation. 

Since thai period I have often sat under the ministry 
of 6eorge WiUets, and never but to admire the inexhaust- 
ible fertility of a soil that lay fallow for so many years. 
Maturity of intellect is upon him. The vagaries of his 
youthful exercise in the pulpit have been conquered, but 
tiie eloquence, the originality, the gentle vein of Christian 
k>ve he retains. 

I have been furnished with another sketch of a back- 
woods preacher, which I will give: 

Immense was tlie gath^ng at the Methodist camp- 
ground near Springfi^d, on the second Sunday of Sep- 
tember, 1832. A powerful magnet had attracted this 
great mass of people from their homes in many counties 
a hundred miles round. The new presiding elder, a late 
arrival from EentackT» an orator of wide-spread and wo9- 



Arfid moim, it vas ]moirii» would tbwckr on tbat itkjk 
The glittering prartigt of bisiaine had liglitoB«d bekm 
kifl», and heaee the luurecBal ai^nieM to b«ar one con^ 
omung wkom fimor'9 tnmpet tongue diseoiusod go 
lendlj. 

M omii^ brake in the asvie eaat, bright and beaiilifal 
as a dream of heaven; but the ez-prodigy had not nada 
hla adTenC Eleven o'clock Qaaie-*«tbe regular boor of 
toe detoDalioii of lihe heavy gun of ortbodoxy-^-and still 
tbc^ was no news of tfae clerical lion. A common circiuft 
preacher took his place» and, sensible of the popafaur dia* 
i^Mintnient, increased it by mouthing a miserable failitte« 
Jie vexed and restless crowd began (o disperae^ when an 
event happened to exsite afiresb their curiosity aftd coa- 
eentrate them again, denser than ever. A measeao^gcr 
raahed to the pulpit in hot haste, and prleented a note^ 
wkiob was immediately read out to pretend the people 
from scattering. The follQwing ia a literal oopy of that 
sbigular epistle: 

** Dkail BBKBisSy-^The devil baa foundered my bone, 
wbicb will detain me from reaching your tabemade till 
evening. I mi§^t have perlarmed tbe journey on foot; 
hat I could not leave poor Paul» especially aa he baa 
never- kft Peter. Horses bave no aoula to save,, andt 
therefore, it is all the more tbe duty of Christians to take 
care of iheir bodies. Watch and pray* and don't let the 
devil get among you on the sly before candle-ligbt, when 
I aball be at my post 

'• Yosir brother, .'* 

At length the day closed. The purple cuctam of night 
fell over the earth from tbe darkening sky, God's golden 
fire flashed out in heaven, and men below kindled their 
wrotob-fires. Tbe eneampmeftt, a village of snowy tenta, 
vaa illuminated with a hrilfiancy that caused every leal 
HiL sboae and sparkle as if all tiie tieea were bnmiah<4 
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with pkospborescent ftame. It iras like a theater* S 
was a theater in the open air, on tiie green sward, beneath 
the starry blae> inoomparably more picturesque and gor- 
geous than any stage scenery, prepared within walls of 
brick or marble, where the elite of cities throng to feast 
their eyes on beaixty and their ears m music of silvery 



Presentiy a form arose in the pulpit> and commenoed 
^ring out a hymn, preliminary to the main exercises, and 
every eye became riveted to the person of the stranger* 
Indeed, as some one said of Bnrke, a single flash of the 
gaier's vi»on was enough to reveal the extraordinary 
man, although, in the present case, it must, iar the sake 
of truth, be acknowledged tlwt the first impression was 
ambiguous, if not enigmatical and disagreeable. His 
figure was tall, burly, massive, and seemed even more 
gigantic than the reality from the crowning fc^age of 
luxuriant, coal-black hair» wrealhed into long, curling 
ringlets. Add a head that looked as large as a haLfv 
bushel, beetling brows, rough and craggy as fragmentary 
granite, irradiated at the base by eyes of dark fire, small 
iftnd twinkling like diamonds in a sea — ^they were dia* 
monds of the soul, shimng in a measureless sea of hiL« 
mor — a swarthy complexion, as if embrowned by a souths 
em sun, rich, rosy lips« always slightly parted, as wearing 
a perpetual smile, and you have a. lifelike portrait of 
Mr.*—— , the far-famed backwoods preacher. 

Though I heard it all, from the text to the amen, I am 
forced to despair of any attempt to convey an accurate 
idea of either the substance or manner of the sermon 
which followed. There are different sorts of sermons—* 
the argumentary, the dogmatic, the postulary, {he per* 
suasive, the punitive, the combative, "in orthodox blows 
and knocks," the logical, and the poetio; but this speet* 
men belonged to none of these categories. It was mm 
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jimefU, Bud of ^ ne/ir'speeles. It Alight prdperij lie 
termed the waggish. 

He began wfth a loud and beanltfaily'iiiodalaled tone, 
in a Toiee that rolled on the serene night air like 8iiooe«»- 
ire peak of gnind thtader* Mediodiet ministers aM 
tel«bfrated for isonoidns iroleea; bvt his was uatehless \m 
sweetness as wett as power. For the first ten miAutes his 
remarks, being pr^wnatory, were eommenplace and unis^ 
teresting ; bnt then,- all - of a sadden, his faee reddened; 
Ills eye brigMened, his gestM*es grfew animated as the 
waftnres of a fi^oe torch, and his whole tountensaee 
changed into an expression of inimitable hnmor; and noW 
his wild, waggish, peculiar eloquence poured f<N^h Uke a 
mountain torrent. Glancing arrows, with i^ofts of ridi* 
cule, hen motf, puns, and side-splitting anecdotes spark* 
led, flashed, and flew like hail till ihe vast auditory waa 
convulsed witli laughter. For a while the ]B<ws asoetie 
strove to resist the current of their own spontaneous emo* 
tions, the sour-faoed clergy frowned and hung their heads^ 
and all the maidenly saints groaned as with unspeakable 
anguish at suoh desecration of the evangelical desk* 
These, however, soon discovered that they had underta^ 
Icen an impossible achievement in thinking to withstand 

the faeetia9 of Mr. • His every sentence was like a 

warm finger, tickling the ribs of the hearer. His verj^ 
looks incited to mirth far more than other people's jokes; 
ao that the effort to maintain one^s equilibrium only in* 
creased the disposition to burst into loud ezploisions, as 
every school-boy has verified in similar oases. At length 
the encampment was in a roar, the sternest features 
relaxed into smiles, and the coldest eyes melted into 
tears of irrepressible merriment. Mather's best comedy 
or ^eridan's funniest farce was not half so successfuh 
Thi& c6ntintted thirty minutes, while the orator painted 
the lolly of the nnner^ which was his theme. I looke4 
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«* lUii JaoghiSd with: the t^W b^ fin^ b^jpapi W Umi 
the result as to the speaker. 

<'Hoir»" I exolaimed, WkenMlj, ''Mrill b« ererberible 
k> extricate his audience from that disep whirlpool of hn? 
iBor? If he eadfi thiU; when the: mimy mood subsidesk 
and oikhn rofleDltoa siqpeireiietfk will 90t the re^ulekA o{ 
fetling be de«dl7 to Uat Ame? WiU t^ everj hcaBtr 
Malice that he hae heen triied with in natters of aneved 
Aad €fttoial iaterests? At aU eyentfi, itheie is &o prtospeet 
«| a jnetival>ib^]iight; for were the orlktor a itiagieiaii, te 
(Se«id not ehai^ hia sulsjeet now» and st^pa the torrent ot 
headlong laughter/' 

. Biit the sha^ of my inference fell short of the markt 
and. even then he commenced to change not all at encoi 
htet gradually, as the wind of a thundcor-cleud* His fei^ 
tares lost their oomioal tinge of pleasantry ; his roice grew 
first earnest, and ibejft solemn, and so<m wailed out in tha 
tones of deepest pathos; bis eyes were shorn of their mild 
Ught» aild yielded stieims of tears, as the fountain of tha 
hm yielded water. The eiSect was indescribable, and tha 
rebound of feeling beyond all reyelation. He descanted 
on the horrors 0f hell, till every shudderwg face was 
tumed downward, as if ejcpeeting to see the solid glooe 
rent asunder, and the fathomless, fiery golf yawn from 
beneath. Brave tnen moaned like side infants, and fair^ 
bshionable women, covered with nlkea drapery, and be« 
dight with getnSf shiieked as if a knife were wi»'king 
among ib^ heiyrt*Btrings. 

Again he changed the theme ; sketched the joys of n 
righteous death — ^its faith, its hope, its winged rapturea, 
and what beautiful angels attended the spirit to its starry 
home-^with suoh foroe, great and evident belief, that all 
eyea were tumed toward heaven, as the entire oongrega- 
lion started to their feet, as if to hail the vision of an* 
gels at which the fiagsar of tha preaAer searn^^ to be 
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f mi B d , d»yat«d as it was on high to the iiill loigth o£ 
hisaim« 

fie ihcB mada a eall £or Bonrnen into the altar, and 
ftra hundred, aiany of them till that sight iafidela, rushed 
forwavd and prastrated themeelTes on their biees. The 
Moeting waa eoniiBBad for two weeka, and more thaa a 
thonsand oonveria added to ^ Oharch. From that time 
ihe sttooeas of Mr. ■ ' waa anparaUeled, and the 

ihet is daeflj dae to his inimitable wit and masterij elo^ 
^foenoe that Methodism is now the preTsiliag rshgion ia 
Illinois. 

**hL what eoDege iad he gradaate? Sniely, it mfost 
have been a mighly aAna muOer to derefep snob a son.'' 

Yoa are more than half xight» mj good qaestioner. 

Mr. , like most praaohers of his see^ reeeived 

his education in the great universal univenitj* the same 
thai pioduoed Moses^ Homer, Plato, 8haki^ieare» Frank- 
hn — ^that weaver of garlands from the Ughtaing's wing*^ 
Washington, and Patrick Henry. High up oa the moaatr 
ain top, deep down in ike lowest Talleys, Uac oat on the 
rolling billoar, there he stadied and toiled together, in the 
most glorious of all schools-*4he iiree school of self^cul- 
tore! 

^'But did he graduate?'' 

Ay, and nature's own head wnote his dijdoma with a 
pencil of living light, and stamped it with a seal of fire» 
the immortal fire of true gemus. 

JSr. becaate an itinerant at etghteen^ with no 

iearniag. from books save what he derived frcwi the pages 
^ his Bible and collection uf hymns. Year after year he 
ifontiiitted to travel the wild circuit of the lErontier, eumiag 
fMmually but a hundred dcrilara for labors painful as a 
eiave at Ihe oar. Bat his vocation afibrded hin| aa e;tc0l- 
lent opportunity hr meditation, and even readii^. In his 
ftoqg jottineys from ane appointment to another, he was 

28 
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aione, with nodiiiig around him but woods and waAer% 
birds, mountains, sun, moon, and stars. FttrthermcHPe, he 
bought him books of liteiatore and science, and pored 
over them as he rode along, with an ardor and perse- 
Terance sash as perhaps never was witnessed within (he 
stone wails of a college. Thus he mastered mathematies^ 
logic, physio, law, and seireral languages, ancient and 
modem. 0, believe me, believe all human history^ theie 
is no teacher like the student's own hard-woridng intelleot» 
lurged on to acticn and guided in its efforts by the omn^- 
otence of an unconquerable will. 

'* Why did not this western prodigy achieve for himself 
a more extended renown ? Why did he not climb to the 
loftiest stations in the Church? If this narrative be true, 
he ought, before now, to have been a bish<^, at least." 

The statement of a few facts will solve the probleoL 
Let It be remembered, then, that the Methodist Episcopal 
Church is a hierarchy, in which the dispensation of cler^ 
ioal honors rests exclusively with the bishops and General 
conferences of i^erants, where the laity and loeal preach- 
ers are unrepresented, and, consequently, have no voice. 
Hence, in that sect, popular ebquenoe, and other showy 
qualities, have never been found sufficient passports to the 
pre-eminent distinctions of authority and office, but often 
to the reverse. The bishop's gown must be worn by 
steady, austere devotion, not by brilliant oratory or pro- 
found and varied learning. 

On this perilous rock Mr. ■ 's lofty vessel was 

shivered into atoms of a hopeless wreck. He made no 
pretensions to superior sanctity ; nor was it manifested in 
his conduct and demeanor, whether in the pulpic or in 
private life. Indeed, he was distinguished by one very 
unclerical peculiarity— H^oubativeness in the superlative 
degree. His battles, though always apparently in the de- 
fensive, were as numerous as the celebrated Bowie. The 
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only difference was this, that Bowie fought with deadly 

weapons, while Mr, used but his enonnoos fist» 

which was as effeetiTe, however, in the speedy settlement 
of beUigerent issnes as any knife or pistol ever forged ont 
of steel. Let the reader jndge from the following anec* 
dote. 

At the camp meeting held at Alton in Uie autumn of 
1833, the worshipers were annoyed by a set of despera«» 
does from St. Louis, under the control of Mike Fink, a 
notorious bully, the triumphant hero oi countless fights^ 
in none of which he had erer met an equal, or eren see* 
ond. The coarse, drunken ruffians carried it with a high 
hand, outraged the men and insulted the women, so as to 
threaten the dissolution of all pious ezerdses; and yet, 
such was the terror the name of their leader, fink, in- 
spired, that no one indiridual could be found brave 
enough to face his prowess. 

At last, one day, when Mr. ■ aaoended the pulpit 

to hold forth, the desperadoes, on the outskirts of the en- 
campment, raised a yell so deafening as to drown utterly 

every other sound. Mr. ^'s dark eyes shot lightning* 

He deposited his Bible, drew off his coat, and remarked 
aloud : 

'* Wait for a few minutes, my brethren, while I go and 
make the devil pray." 

He then proceeded with a smile on his lips to the foeus 
of the tumult, and addressed the chief bully: 
" Mr. Fink, I have come to make you pray." 
The desperado rubbed back the tangled festoons of his 
blood-red hair, arched his huge brows with a comical 
expression, and replied, 

"By golly, Vd like to see you do it, old snorter." 

"Very well," said Mr. . "Will these gentle^ 

men, your courteous friends, agree not to ahow foul play ?'' 
- " In course they will. They're rale grit, and won't do 
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Hothiii' but the clear Himg, so they won't/' rejoined Fiiiki 
iiidigtiftiitly. 
*' Are yoa ready V* asked Mr. '■ 
"Beady as a raee-hoss with a light rider/' answered 
FiTtk, squaring his ponderous person lor the combat. 

But the bully spoke too soon; for scarcely had tbs 
words left his lips when Mir. made a prodigious 

bound toward his antagonist^ and accompanied it with a 
quick, shooting punch of his herculean fist, which klip 
cashing the other's chin, and hurried him to the earth 
like lead. Then eren his intoxicated comrades, filled 
with iuToluntary admiration at the feat^ gave a cheer. 
But Fink was up in a moment, and rushed upon his 
enemy, excliuming, 

" That wasn't done fair, so it wam'U" 
' He aimed a ferocious stroke, which Mr. ■■ ■ parried 
with his left hand, and, grasping his throat wi^ the right, 
crushed him down as if he had been an infant* Fink 
sfe*uggled, squirmed, and writhed in the dust; but all to 
no purpose; for the rtrong, muscular fingers held hia 
windpipe, as in the jawe of an iron vise. Wh^k ha 
began to turn purple in the face, and oeased to reaiat* 
Mr. slackened his hold, and inquired, 

"Will you pray now?" 

"I doesn't know a word how," gasped Fink. 

'^Repeat after me/' commanded Mr. . 

"Well, if I must, I must," answered Fink; "because 
you're the devil himself." 

The preacher then said over the Lord's prayer line by 
line, and the conquered bully responded in the same way, 
when the victor permitted him to rise. At the consum- 
mation the rowdies roared three boisterous cheers. Fink 
shook Mr. ^'s hand, declaring, 

«By golly, you're seme beans in a bar-fight. I'd 
ratkea* set to with an old 'he.' bar in dog-days. You cap 
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pass this 'ere crowd of nose-smashers, blast joar 
pictnr' !" 

Afterward Fink's party behaved with extreme deeonim, 
and Mr. resumed his Bible and pnlpit. 

A thousand other incidents, equally material and ludi* 
eious, are related as to Mg. 's adventures in Ken- 
tucky and Illinois. Many of them are probably fieti^us; 
but those genuine alone, if collected, would be sufficient 
to stock at least two volumes of romantic reality. 

Such WEB the baokwoods preicher; and biogr^ky 
teaches us the mighij iniueaoes of eiroumstances in iht 
molding the characters and fixing the deatiaies of individ- 
ual men. Had that i^lendid genius been cast on the 
tide of war or thrown into the fiery vortex of the revolu- 
tionary era» his name might have been a signal of doom 
to <{uaking nations, his renown might have Uaied like a 
eomet through all time; but he was bovn in the wildest 
mountains oi Kentucky; he was taught the spiritual 
tenets of Wesley, and educated to regard the eaUing ol 
a Methodist circuit rider the loftiest on eardi; and so now 
this poor sketch, this spark of fading fire, is the last ray 
of his glory left below the stars-*-an ejntaph by a stran- 
ger's hand, written on the sand which shall dbliterale 
wholl3^-« Masted limb that the first wmd shall blow 
away into the Lethean sea Horever. 

28* 
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CHAPTERIYIIL 

XHE TOUKO MlfiSIOlTART AND THE ROBBER. 

The following aooonni of a nusMonny iitun one of Um 
f asteni statis, who fattd fxunpltted his theolo^^eal aliidics 
Mul Teetkrtd. hm oommisnoit to labor in (he wesi^ kas 
been laniislied me for pnblicaUoA. Like many wko eocae 
fnrm the «ast» he wai irondeifally ignorast of die west* 
fie had eeen^ oeeanonally, aa aiticle ia aome of the three 
or four reUgieua fmcdfeala of that period, akoirt tke 
iu weiti aad vith abeneroieai desire of doing good to tke 
dieetitate and scattered pioneers of this rettiote 4&d ^ea 
tearoelT-laiewn region, had Ja-ayeled en boiaekaek £kmi 
kw tta^TB Tillage, {ireacking on 8abbAti»«r as oceaeioa 
vSSered, daring kia k)i^ joamej. Ofaib was tkiea "eaid 
to be" a (faaad of mocal deeoiatioa; Indiana wae *^sap* 
posed" to bo many degreea k>wer m the eeale oS ciyiliaa* 
tiea ; ahd the neir state -of Illinois was imagined to be eit* 
naied peif tiear tke jnmpmg^off {dace* A ragae aiul 
iiumewhat doubtful im p r ea sion existed aa to the loealitj 
and character of Missouri; and Kentucky was knowa 
abroad by report for its fighting and gouging propensitiea> 
while the population were characterized as "half-horae, 
half-alligator, and a touch of the snapping- turtle." 

Among the vague and rather indistinct impressions of 
the character and habits of the frontier adyenturers, that 
floated over the mind of the young missionary, were those 
of robbery and murders. 

During the period of inquiry and anxious meditatioa 
about devoting his life as a missionary of the crosa, in tke 
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triUb of the weat, the idea of robbery and nitrdef ootm* 
fied no foiaor pleoe in bis imagiBolioii. Still, with eook* 
BBimdable reeokttiQii, and a nartjr apuit, be leoolved to 
baflNrd etea life, intii the saeriAee ai efreiy eearthlj oomt* 
fort, to preach the Gospel, and introduce the BeUorating 
faflueateoa of fMU»ltioii wmMg a people who belcHiged to 
mm tiuae natMl& wilb bJlnatlC Mid who mii^t evetitiiallj 
^mmpi a tontroOiag iitiheaoe over the destinki of the 
republic. 

U iraa a tlomij 4nd eoM daj k the month of J>eo<m- 
ber, that o«r miisiMiikry friead was aeen croaaiag aa ana 
of the Grand Prairie^ ea$t of the Okmu, aa the Kmuddm 
met by.abbieTiatiea — an jKm — and Freiieh aeoent bad 
beeaeailed. He kaid trsrekd a long djetaaoe that dajri 
by foUeving a deriooa and obsoiue trail* or ^'bridle 
path," now ^irongh a okirt of tmber» thea acroaa the 
point of a prairie, without seeing a log-cabin, or any other 
iigtk «f a homan roaadtnce. Kigbt^ was fast af^roaching. 
Tht landlord where he wae aeeoniBhodated with « private 
entertainment'' tho preceding night, had directed him Oit 
a «' bh&d trim " to a fordiag place across the Ohan^ beyond 
which^ and in the same directicii, was tine town of G '"^ 
to wiiich he was journeying. But horse and rider were 
fiat^ued with long fasting and a hard ride, and the mia- 
sionary could form no eonjeeture how far it might be 
from a ad^meni which be had hoped to reeich before 
aightfalL 

Anxious, and somewhat bewildered, he looked in eaeh 
direction for signs of a human habitaUoa, when an un- 
couth specimen of humanity appeared cm harftebeck» eomff 
faig in a rapid motementy and a diagonal direetioB, aeross 
the prairie, towaxd the path of the missionary. Aia Ae 
man approached, his personal appearance, dress, and 
equipage, manifestsd no friendly design. His head wa4 
aara-ed with the ddn pi the prairie widi^ with tail haogin'? 
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Hk ooter gaimeiit was neitlwr m ttmi, froelE, Aor 
In wct t em piirii»n*, it was m korfiiig-skirt^ mads 
•C drassed dasr-sim, whK the cape and aide-'Strips eut* 
evsljr ooCdMd and fringed, bwfc to tlie -tTniimniy it had aa 
alanning aspect 

Over it hmog m pmrder4Mn and boflet^ponA, and 
aronnd Mis bodj was a kaOieni belt» in wkieli waa throat 
a foimidable knife. A loaded liie carekady \aj aeroas 
Ihe rider's shonlderB. 

For was his personal appeanace in tiie least degnt 
prepossessing. He ^K>rted a blade beaid of diree weda' 
growtii, and daric, elfish locks of hair could be seen be- 
neath the skin-eap. His conntenanee, from constant ex* 
posoie to the weather, was swarthy, and a roogh, stslwart 
frame seemed, to the alarmed missionazy, of gigantic pro- 
portions. It had brayed the storms of moie than forty 
winters. 

Every indication painted most Tiyidly on the pertubed 
imagination of the missionary the danger that hnng orer 
him. The first impulse was to uige his hone into a 
flight. A second thought convinced him of the hopeless- 
ness of the attempt, and breathing a word of prayer to 
heaven for protection, he felt to submit to his fate, with a 
gleam of hope that the desperado, who was but a few 
yards from him, might, peradventure, spare his life. 

The salntation that struck on his ears, in a harsh, gut- 
tural voice, conveyed no consolation to his mind, and only 
served to increase his alarm. 

''Hallo, stranger! what are you about there? Where 
are you a riding?*' 

The reply was given in the language of weakness and 
submission, and something was added, with indistinct 
utterance, about giving up his horse and equipments if 
lus life might be spared. Learning, on further inquiry, 
that his route was across the river^ to a settlement sonaa 
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ifteen or tirentj miles distant^ the supposed robber rs* 
pHed, in a yoiee bj no means mild and attractire, " Yon 
can't get there to*night; besides the old ford is washed 
away, and yon can not find ihe new one. Icon fix yon,** 

The term «<fij:" had an ominons import; but the ezaot 
degree of outrage implied in this new form of speech was 
not very clearly understood by the missionsry. But there 
was no altematire. He was alone and wholly nnpro* 
teeted; he was small in stature, of a slender make, had 
no weapons but spiritual ones, and successful resistance 
was hopeless. He knew not the path to the river, and 
were he to attempt flight the deadi-deahng rifle might 
stop him. So he turned, as directed, into the trail, and 
followed the guide. As they slowly rode in ** Indian file*' 
through the tall grass, with points of timber and brush- 
wood for the ^mce of two miles, the missionary drew a 
fancy picture, on his imagination, of a care and a band 
of robbers, who would soon '*fixV him or determine his 
Ibte. He breathed more fk'eely when he found only a 
nagle cabin, a rough-looking stable for horses, and a 
cornfield of a few acres, with no signs of accomplices. 

"Light, stranger, and take your saddle-bags. VM fim 
your horse." 

Taking his saddle-bags on his arms, as directed, he 
entered the cabin through a low door- way. Here was 4 
woman and three children ; but their personal appearance 
and dress might or might not indicate danger to the tray« 
eler. On her head was a corering of coarse cotton, called^ 
in the language of a past generation, a "sun-bonnet." 14 
nearly hid her face from human observation. 

Reaching forward a stool, the only salutation given was, 
**Take a seat by the fire, stranger." 

Recollecting what Ledyard and other travelers had sdd 
of the humanity and hospitality of the female sex, the 
missionary mused on the probabilities of escaping widi 
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Iu8 life, feeling a degree of recon4»lia^on tc the loss of 
his horse, his saddle-bags, and the contents of his pvae, 
which last contained but a few dollars for traveling ex- 
|)en^3. In his saddle-bags were dirers articles of i^ 
parel which he could spare, and there was the pocket- 
Bible, the gift of a mother now in heaven, a hynm-hook» 
and a small package of neatly-written setmons, which 
had cost him several months' labor, and, as he fancied^ 
Were admirably adapted to disperse the clonds of igno* 
ranoe that brooded over the inhabitants of Illinois. 

In the mean time, the settler, hunter, or robber, in 
whatever vocation he might appear, had replenished the 
fire with some logs of dry hickory, while the busy house- 
wife was preparing the homely meal. 

It eobsisted of fried venison-st^ak> corn-dodgers, and 
highly-flavored coffee, with the appurtenances of fresh 
eream and excellent butter. 

The missionary^ who had eaten nothing since early 
dawn, and was cogitating whether feminine humanity 
would not afford him a morsel in the comer where he 
sat, was startled with the invitation, "^t by, stranger, 
fmd take a bite." 

If surprise and gratitude were the first emotions, 
amasement followed, when the apparent robber implored 
the blessing of Qod in a sonorous voice, closing with an 
expressive amtf9>. 

Bewildered and confused, the missionary forgot to eat. 
till repeatedly reminded by the now apparently-hospitable 
landlord and hia kind-hearted wife that he did not eat, 
"Perhaps he was not used to such fare. Would he take 
a sup of milk?" He did not seem te reg^n his appetite 
till the officious housewife brought on her platter oC 
honey, gathered from the hollow sycamore, and made 
divers apologies that her larder contained nothing he 
i^uld eat. 
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After Bupper, the laadlord commenced religious con- 
yersationwiih the inquiry, '^Aie you a frofesaing man, 
straDger?" The question relative to Church membep- 
ship was propouiuied in a novel fonn, and did not convey 
to the mind of the missionary exactly the idea intended. 

"You looked mightily sieer$d when I found you in the 
prairie. I reckon yon were a sort <^ lost?" 

Still the replies were vague and confused, and it was 
not till the owner of the cabin, in a loud and animating 
tone> struck up the fayorite hymn of ^e followers of 
Wesley— 

** A cluarge to k«ep I hsv^, 
A God to glorify-- 
A never-dying soul to wve, 
And fit it for the sky"— 

in which his wife joined — ^that the minister was relieved 
from his perturbation, and could converse calmly. The 
hymn was followed by a characteristic prayer, in which 
the "stranger'* was affectionately remembered at the 
throne of mercy, to which the wife responded with sev- 
eral audible groans. Conversation followed the evening 
obligation, during which the missionary disclosed his pro* 
fession and his object in traveling, and received due 
reproof for his previous backwardness. But he had noi 
the heart to tell his fears and sufferings from the appro-, 
hension of robbery and murder from a kind-hearted local 
Methodist preacher, in a backwoods disguise, who was the 
first man to preach the Gospel to the scattered population 
on the borders of the Grand Prairie, east of the Okau. 

Next morning the missionary led in prayer, and, after 
an early breakfast, the hospitable preacher saddled his 
own horse, with that of the missionary, and piloted him 
to the "new" fording-place across the river, several miles 
in the direction toward G . 

Giving the parting hand, with a severe but affectionate 
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grasp, the valddictoiy was, ^'Kow, strai^peir, ycm know 
wliere my oabia is ; don't pass wtllKMit givmg me a call, 
4iad stay long enough to gire the people a preach/* 

The missionary fonnd a field of labor in a new and 
growing village, among a population qiute as inteUigent 
And virtuoos as the people of his natire state, and a 
church edifice, a SaJbbatk school, and Bible class rosi 
under his labors* 

The Methodist preacher, wiiom* his bnthtea at quar^ 
lerly meeting Beyer anspected of having been mistaken 
for a robber, in due time doffed his volf-sldn eap and 
leather hunting-shirt, became clad in cotton garments, 
spun and wove by his indnstrious wife, made a large farm, 
prepared spacious " camping ground " for the annual con- 
secrations, and witnessed the conversion of many sinners 
under his own labors. 

The missionary acknowledged to the writer, when he 
revealed, in a somewhat confidential manner, the story 
of his fright, that he was but half educated when he 
came to Illinois. 

Both these men had their appropriate spheres of nse- 
falness, to which they were 'fitted by nature, habits, edu- 
eation, and grace, and both, many years since, received 
the plaudit, "Well done, thou good and faithful servant; 
enter thou into the joy of thy Lord." 
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CHAPTEft III. 

THE BABTTB FREAOBSB. 

Tbb vows of God were on fasBi. Hearing a ychoo yrbkih 
Boae else could hear, that called him to leave home, aad 
hmdred, aad oouBtry, and seeung a hand which none else 
could see, that beckoned him onward, young Richmond 
KoUey bade adieu to all the endearments of a happy 
home, aad entered the rough and toilsome field of itiner* 
ant life. Though he had a slender and delicate frame, 
aad a feeble constitution, he did not stop to confer with 
iesh and blood, but, buckling on the harness as a ftdthfnl 
soldier, he went forth, at the command of his Master, to 
glorious war. He was one of nature's amiable children; 
such a one, like Summerfield or Cookman, whom all must 
love. To know them is to love them. Innocent, amiable, 
unsuspecting, and guileless, their nature is lost in the 
great depths of humanity, and their whole life is one of 
self-sacrificing devotion to the interests of the human 
race. They live, like their divine Master, for others, and 
not for themselves. Name, and fame, and fortune, are 
all ignored in Christ, and they are a practical exemplifica- 
tion of the apostle's doctrine of self-consecration to God. 
Of such, a cold, covetous, selfish, mammon-loving world 
is not worthy ; and the wonder is not that they die early, 
but that God should allow them to stay here as long as 
they have been permitted to stay. I have a distinct and 
vivid recollection of the fate of NoUey. I was then but 
young myself in the ministry, and had passed through 
9ome rough and trying scenes in itinerant life ; but in all 
29 
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mj experience as a minister, I had heard of nothing like 
it. The impression made upon my mind was deep and 
powerful. His deep devotion, his youth, his delicate con* 
stitution, the circumstance of his dying alone and unat- 
tended in the wilderness, was like a wave of wormwood 
oyer my soul, rolling its bitterness. How did I wish that, 
instead of that frail form being exposed to the fatigues of 
that fatal journey, it had fallen to my lot, as one reared 
amid such scenes would hare been likely to have sunrived 
lihe peiikws mission. But I must not anticipate. Th« 
history of this young preacher is short, but full of inci- 
dent. 

He was bom in Virginia, though the date of his birth is 
not exactly known. At an early age his father remoyed to 
the state of Georgia. But little is known of his early life, 
except that he possessed those remarkable traits of charac- 
ter which were so fully developed in after life. About the 
year 1806 he was made the happy subject of the con- 
verting grace of God, and united himself with the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church. It was not long after his conver- 
sion that the inward monitions of the Spirit were felt^ 
lu^gii^ him to enter his Lord's vineyard, and engage in 
the work of calling sinners to repentance. In matters of 
such solemn import, the Spirit rarely moves upon the 
heart of the individual in advance of the impressions of 
the Church ; and he scarcely begins to feel it his duty to 
exhort sinners to flee the wrath to come, and be saved 
from their sins, before he is invited by the Church to ex- 
ercise his gifts. Some run before they arc called. Of 
such are those who profess to be called of God to preach 
the Gkwpel, but who, notwithstanding all their efforts, can 
not convince the Church of that fact. Generally speak- 
ug, the voice of the Church is the voice of Gk>d, and 
what is done in her holy councils is ratified in heaven. It 
was soon discovered that young NoUey had a vow upon 
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iiim, and that to grace was added gifts whioh» if allowed 
to be properly exercised, would soon be productive of 
fruit to the honor and glory of Gh>d. 

One year after his conversion, he was admitted into the 
trayeling connection, and sent to Edisto circuit, in Sovtii 
jOarolina. So rapidly did the powers of this youthful her- 
ald of the cross develop themselves, that his next appoint- 
ment, being but the second year of his ministry, was in 
Wilmington, North Carolina; and the succeeding year to 
the more responsible station of the city of Charleston, the 
capital of South Carolina. 

A city life not proving congenial to his health, and the 
pastoral labors connected therewith being more than his 
frail constitution could bear, the next year we find him oa 
Washington circuit, in the state of Georgia. In 1812, in 
compliance with the request of the bishop, he went on a 
mission to Tombecbee. After passing through a wilder- 
ness of three hundred and fifty miles, embracing many 
savage nations, during which he was subjected to all kinds 
of hardships, such as swimming deep rivers and creeks, 
often destitute of food, sometimes lost in the depths of the 
forest, exposed to wild beasts or savage men, and lying 
out with nothing but the earth for his bed and the dark 
vault above for his covering, he at last arrived at the plaee 
of his destination. 

Here, on this distant and toilsome field, he spent two 
years in laboring most indefatigably for the glory of Qoi 
and the advancement of the Redeemer's kingdom. Thou- 
sands would have lived and died in this frontier region, 
without having heard of salvation, had it not been for the 
itinerant system of a Church which had the men of nerve 
to carry it out. And while the ''successors of the apos^ 
ties" were sitting in their gas-lighted saloons, reclining 
on their rich velvet-cushioned lUifabethans, discourslnig 
pathetically about the moral wastes of the west^^ rbadf^ 
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uwfiktent ministry, Nolley aii(| Ms eoadJBtorB were oany- 
iag 4iie bcead of iife to slarving, dying tho^euadB, and 
peopling beaven with little leiA than the redeemed of hea- 
then lands. If Pmoeton, Yale» Unions and Roi^ster, 
WMe emptied to-day, and scatteied among the desdtate of 
-our frontier settlementB, how long do you thmk, genUe 
reader, it woald take l^em to acquire the efficiency of a 
backwoods itinerant in g^hig eouls converted to Ood? 

On this miasioii, where appointments were as far apar^ 
as conferences now are long» or as would embrace an en- 
tire circuit, he neyer lost an appointment. He nerei 
stopped for wet or cold. The invisible hand beckoned him 
onward, the inandible Voice urged faim forward, and often 
without a horse he woi^ take his saddle-bags on hit 
ahgulders and walk to his appointments. In regard to the 
hours of sleeps he carried oat to the letter the ndes of the 
'Esther of ICethodism, and at early mohi, while many were 
looked fast in the embrace of Morpheus, he wae up with 
the lark, at his nKMiiing orisons. It is reported of faim, 
tiut he most diiigctn% inetmeted the children, in erery 
place— a duty, alas I too dien neglected by many who 
^ve deolaivd before Qod and the world that they would 
attend to it The poor slavo was not fcvgotten in his daily 
niniitrations. &v«ry day, almost, found him in the hut 
of the sable son and daughter of Africa, teaching them 
Hie rel^i;ion.of Christ, and the way to heaven; and had it 
not been lor the labors of jttst saeh faithfol men, ** Uncle 
Tom's Cabia'' would hare heen devoid of every el^nent 
o^ interest. But not only did he instruct the children, 
and labor and pray with the slave, but at every house, 
among parents and xnastei«, with the young and the old, 
Ao rich and the poor, the bond and the free, he endeav- 
onNi to make full proof of his ministry by " warning every 
^MM, and teaching every man in all wisdom, that he might 
was sbiMTery man perfect iA OhriM; Jesus.^' 
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In tbis great wofk be often metwitli opponiton; he was 
threatened and execrated; but for revilings and persecu- 
iions he returned blessings, and bis tears and prajers often 
disarmed persecution, and sent trembling to the stoniest 
heart. He was on llie Tombecbee mission when the In* 
dian war raged with the most relentless fury, and the un- 
protected whites fell in erery direction beheath the mur- 
derous tomahawk and scalping-knife of the savage,. When 
the people had all taken refuge in forts, and were afraid 
to Ti«t their plantations, the intrepid missionary, as if 
conscious of immortality till his work was done, unarmed 
and unattended, went from fort to fort, and preached the 
Cbspel as a visiting angel of mercy. By these, and other 
acts of Christian kindness, he enthroned himself in the 
hearts of all the people, and his name will be a household 
word in time, while his deeds will lire forever. 

His untiring zeal and devotion, which prompted him to 
many exposures, preyed heavily upon his delicate ccmsti- 
tiition, and it seemed, to all human appearance, that he 
must quit the itinerant field. Reduced almost to a shadow, 
iHth pale, attenuated features, he was found amoi^ bis 
brethren at the conforence, after the year's toil had ended.' 
His dauntless spirit would not allow him to desist from 
labor, and seek that rest which was essential to his resto- 
ration. Determined, as it seemed, to run on and bum 
out, like the arrow of Ascestes, which took fire in its flight 
tmd vanished in ihe immensity of heaven, so he, as a flam* 
ing herald of the cross, on fire of a quenchless seal, 
pressed on to the mark of the heavenly prize. 

Receiving an appointment on the Aitakapas circuit, la 
the state of Louisiana, he entered upon the woric, and 
for one year encountered toils and hardships which would 
have broken down a more rugged constitution. Still he 
counted not his life dear to him ; but, in the midst of long 
and tedious rides, muddy and almost impassable rdads^ 
29*. 
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de«p iratera, witk weArhictts and limtoess, witb Cistitiga 
and vatoysgs, he jonrnejred on. The pecufiaii^es of 
ike work made It necessarj, in tke estimaition of ike 
Makop, Uh bun to retam to tke eireoit nesEt year» «nd» 
wttkottt a Binimur or a tigk> ke started o«t again for k]$ 
distant fleid. 

He was accompanied ky a felbw-misaionar}' serosa ikf 
Misstssippi and Uirovgk a yafit swamp. Tke diffiottltiea 
Ikey kad to encounter were almost increfikle, and, e€«inig 
to a place wkeris tkey must aeparate, aft^ embracing eaok 
otker, witk mmtua] benedictions^ tkef parted^ 

It was in the latter part of November, and it waa n 
dai1c» odd, raiaj day. Arriving at nigkt at tke konse of 
a fri^dly mMEi, tr kere ke staid till morning, imparting tke 
eomfMTts of. rdigion to its inmates, ke dq^arted on kia 
journey. Across bis putk there lay a large swamp and 
deeip er^ks, and not a single wkite man waa to be foond 
between that and the plaoe of kis desijnatiou* Alone ha 
traveled on tiU evening, when hd fonad kimself at.a^ 
ladiiui village. Having to cross a creek b^its nigkti 
and apprekendsng from tke rains tkat it would be swoUeB» 
kie employed an Indian to go witk kirn. WSen ke arrived 
on its banks^ ke found it, as be anticipated, ^ full and 
angry flood, msking tunmltuoualy along. Tkere waa no 
aHemaitive kut to cross br remain witk the savages ; so ha 
chose tke former, and, leaving kis valise, saddle-baga» and 
a parcel of books witk the Indian, ke urged kis korse into 
tke stream. No sooner did his noble charger strike the 
furious current than he was beaten down the flood. Tko 
noble animal battled oourageoosly with tke tide ; but be- 
fore tke other ahors was reaoked, k<M^e and rider wen 
iur below tke landing-place of tke ford, and, tke banks 
being kigk and preoipitous-, it was impossible for the korse 
to gain a footkold or make tke ascent of tke other shore* 
la the stvug^k to do so Hie rider waa thrown, and> grasp- 
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ing tbe limb of a tree which extended over the stream, he 
reached tbe shore. The horse swam back to the side of 
the stream from whence he started. 

The missionary directed the Indian to keep his horse 
till morning, and he would walk to the nearest house, 
which was distant about two miles. He traveled through 
the woods about one mile, wet, cold, and weary. Una- 
ble to ]m>ceed any firther, and eooseious, perhaps, that 
his work was done, and he had at last fulfilled the efratid 
of his Master, he fell upon his knees* and eommended tik 
soul to GK)d. 

There, in that wild wood of the far #e«t, alone with hift 
Master and the ministermg spirito that encamp airounA ihb 
saints, Eichmond NoUey, the young missionary, closed his 
eyes on earth to open them in heaven. 

When he Was found he was lying ett^ded upon th% 
wet leaves, his left hatid upon his breast And Hie odiet 
lying by his side. His eyes wete closed, and the gentle 
spirit left a smile npon his pallid cheek ere it passed away 
to that bright and beautiful world, where the wrdied eease 
to trouble and the weaty are at rest. 

— — — ; >,.. ■ ...*.^ 

^ Irhe indentiitlons made hy his knees were left <m the grovBd iloM bf, 
to mtfk the ipoi wbnre 1m nuide Us Iftsi pngrw. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

ITINXBAVT LIFB OONTINVBD. 

Thb Bteubcnville conference of 1818 lasted eight dajs, 
and was a most interesting season. I was reappointed to 
^be Ohio district, and, after conference, started with mj 
brethren to mj field of labor. All the preachers seemed 
disposed to do and suffer the will of God in the discharg« 
of the duties growing out of their vocation. 

For some years Binhop M'Eendree had been interested 
in the various tribes of Indians, and was anxious to have 
missions established among them. A work of grace hay* 
ing commenced among the Wjandotts, at Upper San- 
dusky, through the instrumentality of a colored ezhorter-^ 
J. Stewart — the Bishop made an engagement with my 
brother, John P. Finley, to go among them and teach the 
youth to read and write, and to preach to the adults. 
Brother Montgomery was appointed to labor among the 
Indians in company with Stewart, and for his support a 
eoUection was taken tip of five and ten dollars from tb« 
preachers. At this conference the Bishop asked me if I 
would not go there and labor as a missionary. I remarked 
that I did not think I had the necessary qualifications, and 
that there were others who would do vastly better. I 
thought I had not sufficient patience to teach school. 
After some further conversation on the subject we parted, 
but not without a strong impression made upon my mind 
by the remarks of the Bishop, that at some future day it 
was his intention to send me to that work. 

We had a fine time on the district during the winter* 
The area of ImmanueFs kmgdom was enlarged. As fiwt 
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lift the people B^Ted iftto the eomitiy the pMseben vk* 
Ued them, and eooa «8 Ihej had thehr oabiM RHred, they 
eoBM&eaced preaching and fcrming soeietiee. Hie camp 
meetings dxamg the latter part of the year were attended 
%ith SHcoeea. In wuMj plaees the novelty of aiseh acenea 
as are {iieeented hy irotBhiping Ood in die grove attracted 
the attention of many, and prodnced a good impresdon. 
bnt few ean look apon a eamp meeting eeene and not be 
moved. Such a scene as is presented by an encampment 
nt nighty to one who h'aa never witnessed any thing like it 
helbre, mast be impressive* To look npon the long rangea 
laf tebto s«irrennding a large area, in eaeh eonier of which 
tnight fires afe lighted op, and then fiom tekit and tree 
lb see innumersble lamps hung o«t, easting their Ugbte 
among the hraochee and ifituninating all the ground, 
would remind one of the descriptioite given of an oriental 
wedifog eeene, when, at midmght, the ory is heard, ''Se* 
hold, Ihe bridegrsiem oometh 1 Go ye forth to meet him/' 
Then the sound ^ the trumpet^ and ^e gathering to» 
gether of liiousands, who pass to and ho with lighto and 
torches, b31 haa a tendency to awaken the most aolema 
reflections. And when the holy song rises from a Hiou* 
eaitd voices,- and Aoato out upon the stillnesa of iihe night 
tir, tiie listener must feel that eur^y such a place ia holy 
ground; These camp meetings wem seasons of MpedM 
mercy to thousands, and many who came to corse re*- 
mahied to pray iot ealvation iind eeek an iatoest in the 
blessed Savior. 

Hie conference this year met in CKueinnati, August 7, 
1819. Many of the fathers <^ our Israel wen with «e. 
These holy shepherds, having been traveling estensively 
in the intervals oi confSerchce, passing through the circuits^ 
tmd stations, and disiricfes, ]N*oela3ming salvation, meeting 
tlasses, attending love-feasts, and stSmukAing the yoonger 
*t»nBachers in then: work, kindled a flange of love to Qmd in 
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erery heart. The itineraixts caught the holy fire, ami 
thus, newlj baptized with the uactton £rom above, went 
out with fresh seal into the yineyard of their Lord* 
These backwoods bishops traveled from Maine to Georgia 
and from the Atlantic to the Mississippi* on the fitirtheat 
bounds of western population, encountering every hard- 
ship ; and their annual visits were looked for by preachers 
and people, saint and sinner, with the greatest anxiety and 
pleasure. 

Nothing occurred at this conference to mar the peace 
and harmony which prevailed in the itinerant ranks. 
Delegates were elected to the General conference which 
was to be held in the following May, and, the business 
being finished, each preacher started to his field of labor. 

This year I waa appointed to the Lebanon district^ 
which was bounded as follows; namely, on the south by 
the Ohio river and on the north by the lakes, indudii^ all 
the territory in Michigan. My district induded the Indiaa 
mission at Upper Sandusky ; and, although the mission is 
not named in the Minutes of that year, I was nevertheless 
chosen as superintendent. I made an appointment for a 
quarterly meeting for this mission at Zanesfield, on the 
waters of Mad river, the ISth and 14th of November* 
fiee Methodist Magazme, 1820, page 35. Here the reader 
will find an account c^ the first qu^urterly meeting ever 
held among the Liidians. 

I coosmenced my work by attending two camp meet- 
ings, one of which was six miles west of SpringfiekL 
This was a local preachers' eamp meeting, at which there 
were present^ I think, about twenty local preachers. As 
radicalism had begun to show itself, there was a consider- 
able of prejudice against the traveling preachers. Brother 
John Strange, of blessed memory, was my conductor; and 
he remarked to mo on the way, that it was highly probable 
we wouM meet with a cool reception, as the local brethren 
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were very much prejudiced agaiiut ray predeeaaaor. 
However, we journeyed an, and arrived at the camp- 
ground on Friday afternoon. We said but little to any 
one. On Saturday afternoon brother Joseph Tatman was 
deputed to take me ande and examine me in regard to 
my views of Church government He att^ded to his 
duty in a very Christian manner, and I presume the ex* 
positions I gave him of Methodist polity were satisfactory, 
as I was waited upon, and invited to preach on Sabbath 
at eleven o'clock. 

The preaching hour arrived, and I was enabled to 
preach with liberty. The Lord attended the word, and 
many were awakened and converted to God before the 
exercises connected with that hour closed. From that 
time I witnessed nothing but the kindest feelii^ toward 
me. 

The next Saturday and Sabbath the camp meetai^ com* 
menced at Mechanicsburg, imd this was a time of the 
greatest display of €k)d'8 power in the awakening and 
conversion of sinners. After this I commenced my round 
of quarterly meetings. At every meeting I set myself to 
work to find out the exact state of religion among the offi- 
ciary ; and, to enable me more fully to do so, I took a Int 
of all the names, and went into a regular class meeting 
examination. This was a novel procedure, but it was 
made a great blessing to ev«ry official member, and before 
I had passed around my district twice, it was all on fire. 
O, what blessed times ! The fire was soon carried out by 
preachers, exhorters, leaders, and stewards, and by spring 
the whole Church throughout the vast field of my labor 
was in a blaze. 

In the month of April I left for General conference, 
which was to be held in Baltimore, in company with 
brother John Collins. After twelve days of hard riding, 
we reached the seat of the conferenee^ which oommenoed 
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ito MoeuNi ttie first of May. As confiereBce progressed, i« 
was discoverable that there existed^ unhappily, some dis- 
cordant elements in the body. The east seemed to be 
arrayed agaiast slavery^ and the south against pewed 
ohurohet • There was also another question which was of 
a somewhai exciting character^ and which appeared to 
earry every tbu^ before it I allnde to the election of 
preddsng eldeis^ A resdlutiw proposing a change of the 
])iMq)line» so aa to make tha office of presiding elder elect- 
ive, was offered by the Rev. Daniel Ostrander, and the 
resolotioii was discussed with great seal and ability. The 
confereaee seemed so equally divided* it was hard to tell 
which, side would gain the victory. The bishops and pre- 
siding elders were mostly committed to the old plan of ap- 
pdnting piesidiBg elders ; and as the latter usually con- 
stituted the delegation, there was a prospect of the rule 
being retained; but so vigorously did the friends of the 
new measure contend for a change which they deemed 
most in accordance with the genius of American Method- 
isM, that it was confidendy hoped they would succeed^ 
Before coming to a vote, a compromise was proposed by 
Ihe Bev. Eaeldel Cooper» of the Philadelphia conference, 
that there should be a committee of nine appointed to 
consult and report. This committee reported, that in the 
^pointment of presiding elders, the bbhop should have 
the power to nominate two or three men for each district^ 
and t^e conference should choose from among these the 
presiding elder. This report passed by a large majority* 
Eev. Joshua Soule* who had been elected bishop previous 
to this action, refused to be ordained, unless the confer- 
ence would reverse its action. The reason he gave was, 
that in his opinion the action of the conference was uncon- 
stitutional, and he could not administer discipline under 
it. Bishop M'Kendree, who was imwell, and was not in 
eonferenee at the time of the paaaafe of. the report*, came 
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in afterward 'widi a strong remonatraiice agaiasi ii^ aaii 
hoped the oonfereace would not m^ ita operatiMi till it 
had been sent nMmd to all the ooi)leteiieea» and ita eonsti* 
ttttioatillt^ decided. After debating the qneatton of refers 
enoe for two or three dayB* it wae, fiaalljr, bf a wwj amali 
majority, Kuape&ded fat four years. 

At this eonlerenoe the rale was adopted wbiefa required 
liethodist oburehes to be built with tee seaits. This was 
a quite eJccitiDg topie. When the qnestion wms nised 
whether tih« rale should he advisory or numdatory, it was 
deeided that it shonM only be regarded as odyisory, and* 
hence, such a caption was girefi to it. I reocSleet dis* 
tinctly hearing Ihe Rer. D. Ostrbiider say, in open eoalsr- 
ence, that it woiild not be twenty years before, under that 
yery rule, some conference would restrict the stationing 
power. And I hare lived to see the fulfilment of thsft 
prophecy, in the action of the Ohio eonfiwenee of 1860 at 
Ohilicothe. 

The General conference having adjourned, vre back- 
woods preachers directed our oourse homeward, and wend- 
ing our way over the mountains, we reaohed onee mors 
the delightfal valleys of the west 

We wound up our year's work with a nxmd ^f emsaf 
meetings. Some of these were attended with mtususi 
manifestations of Divine power. Of such were Rattle- 
snake, Honey creek, and Union camp meetings. • At the 
latter we had the services ci our beloved superintendents, 
M'Kendree and Roberts. The gathering of the people 
was immense. They dame together in the spirit of prayer, 
and not for ^e purpose of making a display, such as 
might be called a religious picnic, where famdies vie with 
each other in showing off to the best advantage, bnt to 
worship God exclusively, without any regard to ** visits, 
modes, and forms." And such realized t\j)^ desire of 
their hearts. The work commenced at once, and continued 
30 
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day and juj^ with increasing pQw«r» and orer one hun* 
died and fifty were soundly converted to God. Milfor^ 
camp meeting was also a time of great power, there war 
a mighty.shaking among the dry bones. A leader of infi- 
delity, renowned for his adTocacy of error, was awakened 
and converted, and sent out by the Spirit to bear testi- 
mony to the truth of that religion which he had reviled. 
White-oak camp meeting was held at Indian hill, and 
was the most powerful one I had attended on the district. 
How many were converted I am not able to say, but the 
number was laige. On Sabbath I baptised one hundred 
persons befcre nine o'clock, by sprinkling and pouring. 
Brother G. W. light wrote down the names as I an- 
nounced them, and gave them to me. Among the num- 
ber is the name of our beloved and lamented William B, 
Christie, of whom I intend saying something hereafter. 
The Revs. Augustus Sddy and Charles W. Swain, both 
young preachers just entering upon their ministerial life, 
were at this meeting. 

Strait creek camp meeting was held soon after, and waa 
attended with mighty power. On Sabbath morning, while 
brother John Collins was praying, the Holy &j»rit came 
down on us as a nifihing, mighty wind, and more than one 
hundred fell under the power of God ; and such a time of 
weeping and rejoicing I never saw before. We were 
much annoyed by the rabble» who were set upon us by 
men professiiig to wear the garb of Christian ministers, 
but more frequency by the whisky-makers and venders 
themselves. Few men, in their sober senses, could be 
induced to disgrace themselves by interrupting the wor- 
ship of Qod, and those few must be besotted and imbru- 
ted to a degree past recovery, who would cut to pieces the 
harness, saddles, bridles, tents, etc., of the worshipers, 
and howl ^ound the encampment like skulking wolves. 
Such creatures were sometimes handled pretty roughly by 
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the eonsenrators of tlie peace, and they learned often, by 
sad experience, that the way of the transgressor was lianL 

I was solicited this year to send a minister to Detroit* 
After some considerable difficulty, I obtained Rev. P. B. 
Morey, and sent him, with instructions to gather up the 
scattered members, and form the nucleus of a circuit* 
BroUier Hecock, from Upper Canada, had been laboring 
two years in the shore settlements, am<mg the destitute 
population. Brother Morey returned, and brought with 
him a plan of his circuit ; but having contracted the fever 
and ague, he was unwilling to go back. 

The conference this year was held in Chilicothe, and we 
were favored with the presence of all our bishops, H'Een* 
dree, Roberts, and Qeorge. The session was character* 
ised with great harmony, and the conference business was 
transacted with great dispatch. The increase in the mem« 
bership in the Ohio c<mference this year, was five thou- 
sand, nine hundred and twenty-two. 

At this conference I was returned to the Lebanon die* 
tnct, and my range was from the Ohio river to the lakes^ 
including Detroit and the new settlements on the penin- 
sula, besides the Wyandott mission. The Biov. John P. 
Kent was sent to Detroit circuit, which extended from the 
Maumee Rapids to Lake St. Clair* 

It was late in the fall when I left the white settlementa 
to attend my first quarteriy meeting at the Maumee Rap- 
ids. There was not a single habitation of a white man 
from the old Indian boundary on the Scioto till we reached 
the Rapids. In this route there were three Indian settle* 
ments — Upper Sandusky, Big Spring, and Tawawatown» 
on a branch of the Carrion river. Through this wilder* 
ness I urged my way. I had a dismal journey througli 
the Black Swamp. Two nights I lay out in the woods, 
during all which time I did not see the face of a huma^ 
being. By the help of Qod I at length readied mf 
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appointment. How changed the country and inhabttant* 
since I passed through in l&OO with the drove of cattle I 
From a wild, desolate re^on» where savages roamed, now 
could be seen ihiitful farms, where could be found peace- 
ful Qiristian families, in whose houses were erected altars 
to the Gt>d of the Bible. I was hfuled, by preacher and 
people, with gladness, as one that bringeth glad tidings 
to the ends of the earth. I had tHe honor of being the 
first {»TOdmg elder that set his fbot on the Miami of the 
lakes, and had the privilege of holding the first quarterly 
meeting, love-feast, or sacramental meeting ever held in 
this now den8ely-pQf>ulated country. Our meeting com- 
menced under the most favorable auspices. The few who 
eame togeth«iv-and there were somie who had come the 
distance of seventy-five miles-^sat together in heavenly 
places in onr Lord Jesus Christ. The banner of Divine 
love was ^ead over ns. Our m«eting commenced on 
Friday night and contiuiied till Tuesday morning. Sev- 
eral professed religion aod joined thd Churoh. The breth- 
ren were much refreshed and buik up in holy faith* 
iLfter visittng many of the letllenienta, I retomed throngh 
the wildemeas to the Big Spring, whex« I held a meeting 
with the Wyandotts. Here ike subject of a misMom 
school was taken under consideration by the piinoipid 
men of the nation; and they had been encouraged to 
il|it»k they might have two<«-one at Upper Sandusky and 
the other at this place. I showed tb^n the impractiea- 
Itlity of organi^ng two spools, in oonsequence of the 
expense attending them, and that they must send their 
ehildren all to one plsce. We had a very pleasant and 
profitable meeting; but no kind of Church organisation. 
All were permitted to join in the exercises who felt dis* 
posed. The religion of the natives seemed to be a kind 
e€ national religion. There being no Church organiaa- 
4on umA no rules .of discipline, none were called to an 
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account f6t Sisorderly eondiict It was perfBetly obriom 
to me, in this state of things, that we would he enable, 
as a Church, to accompUsh much of any consequence nn* 
less we could orgranixe the Indians into a Church and ad* 
ininister all the ordinances of religion and all the rules of 
Discipline. 

During the winter the work progressed most gloriously 
on the district, and midtitades were converted to Qod. 
In the spring I sttoted for the purpose of visiting mora 
thoroughly my Detroit charge. The trip was a very ad* 
venturous one. When I arrived at Lower Sandusky the 
summer frediet was at its highest. I traveled alone to 
the Muscalange creek, and the water covered the entire 
valley from hill to hill. Unable to proceed any further, I 
went back to the town at Lower Sandusky^ and hired a 
Frenchman to pilot me through to the rapids of the Mau« 
mee. When he came to the creek he said it was impossi* 
ble for us to get through ; so we returned, and I directed 
my course up the river to Fort Ball. Leaving my horse 
with a friend, I hired two young Indians to take me to 
the mouth of the rirer in a bark canoe, so Ihat I might at 
this point get on board the steamer Walk-in-the- Water on 
Friday morning. 

Setting sail in our frail canoe, we darted down the 
rapid river, and, when we came to the Sandusky Falls; 
we sped over them like a bird. Night overtaking us be* 
fore we reached tibe mouth of the river, we concluded to 
tarry all night with an old Frenchman by the name of 
Poscile, who occupied a miserable shanty on the bank» 
and lived principJEiUy on muskrats. ' The place was dread- 
fully infested with fleas and musketoes. 'My comrades 
joined in partakmg of our host's hospitalities; bat I waa 
not sufficiently hunger-bitten to eat muskrats. To pro* 
tect myself from the foes which awanned around me I sat 
all night on a box. When daylight came we pudied off 
SO* 
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tmt cinoe and paddled on. As we reaolied the hmf we 
ibutd the wind blowmg fresh from land and the waves 
ndling too high for our little bark. The baj was fiw 
miles wide, and, notwitiistandii^ the boisterous weather^ 
the Indians were for going dmctljr aeross. To this I 
objected ; and we finally agreed to take the east ade and 
coast around. Sereral limes ovr canoe filled with water, 
and we had to run ashore, poll it out, and turn it oTer--<» 
then relaunching, put to sea again. A more serious disN. 
aster befoll us when we got within two hundred yards of 
the shore at Goat Island* A sudden squall upset oor 
bark, plunging us all in the deep. Being unable to riglrt 
up our Tessel without somethii^ more substantial than 
water on which to rest our lererage, we swam with our 
boat to the shore. Here we took our canoe on our 
shoulders, and carrying it about a mile, we launched 
again and re-embarked. We paddled on, battling with the 
trares, and finally arriyed within four miles of Portlands 
Taking my saddle-bags on my shoulder, I walked to towii^ 
ahnost exhausted for the wftst of something to eat. Here 
I stopped at a tayem, and, ordering a room with a fire, I 
emptied my saddle-bags, and, spreading their contents, 
with my clothes, before it, went to bed and slept till the 
sttQ arose next morning. Getting up, I found all my 
things tolerably well dried, except my books, and, Mfbex 
taking my breakfiAst, I got on board the boat, and arrived 
at Detroit on Saturday morning, where I put up with my 
old friend, Mr. Jeremiah Dean« At thu place I received 
a letter from brother Kent, informing me of his sickness 
at the Rapids, and his inabiMty to be with me. In that 
ktter he informed me that he had given out appointments 
for me every day during the week, except Saturday and 
Monday. Thus you see, dear reader, I had work enough. 
The weather was excessively hot; but, notwithstanding, 
we eoounenoed our aeettngs. Having no cbuieh, we 
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worshiped in the old coanciUhouse, and flie Lord iraB 
with U8 of a tntlh. Gorernor Cass, my old friend, treated 
me with great retipeet and hospttalitj, and ako his eati- 
mMe lady. Indeed, Ood seemed to give me isvor in ike 
eyes of all the people* The soldiers who were ttaticmed 
here treated me with much respect, and many of them 
were awakened under preaehing. Of all plaees in the 
world, a miHtary station is the most nnlivorable to relig^ 
ion ; and henee there was hnt Bttle fruit manifested. Ser* 
eral came forward lor prayers and were eonrerted to Qod, 
Had not appointments been given oat for me, the meeting 
eonld hare been kept np all the week to great advantage. 
Brother Abbott furnished me a horse, and I started on 
Taesday to fill the appoinUnents which had been made*. 
That day I preached twice, and swam the river Rase 
three times. 1 then went to two or three plaees oat nordi 
and preached as far as Pontiac. Betnming to Detroit, I 
spent another Sabbath of great interest and profit to my- 
self and many others. My soul was mnch united to the 
dear people; for they seemed to be as sheep without a 
shepherd. On Monday I left for Upper Sandusky. 
When I arrived at Portland there was no conveyance for 
me to Lower Sandusky. After considerable search I 
found an Indian, whose horse I hired. The plan was for 
me to ride and the Indian to walk or run/ as the case 
might be. Accordingly we started. The Indian would 
run on ahead in a long trot, and then, stopping, he would 
say, "Ghjod horse; how much you give for him?'* I 
would tell him I did not want to buy. He would then 
run on again a mile or two, and, stopping, would ask the 
same question. This he eontinued till, becomiug tired of 
his questions, I told him I had no money. ** Yon lie,'* 
said he, pointing to my saddle-bags. Then said he^ 
<«How much you give?" I said, "May be ten dollars.** 
Becoming ineensed at this, he exolumed, '«Tou rascal I 
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7011 Kftiiitiick! yon rascal! yoa cheat Indian!" Shortly 
alter this we came within hearing of several camps of 
Indians. As we advanced we found them in a drunken 
spree, nnging, dancing, and hallooing as if all bedlam 
iiad broke loose. He asked me to turn in here and get 
some "lum." "No/' said I, "you come on/' "Noj 
me go, and quick come." As soon as he was gone I cut 
A stout hickory stick and put the Indian pony to his best. 
Soon I heard the Indian yelling behind me ; but he was 
^ot able to overtake me till I reached Lower Sandusky. 
When he came up he commenced abusing me and charg* 
ing me with a disposition to run oflf with his horse. I 
told him he must stop his abuse, as I would have no 
more of it. " Did I not give one dollar for the use of 
your horse ?" " Yes." " Well," said I, *' here is a half 
dollar besides, to get your ^nner with." At this he 
turned his tune, and said, "You good man; you no Sodn* 
tuck ; you my friend I" 

From this place I got a conveyance to Fort Ball, where 
I found my horse, and traveled on to the Reservation, 
where I met the chiefs and principal men and women of 
the Wyandott nation. I drew up a petition for them to 
send to conference, which was to be held at Lebanon. 
Vide History of the Wyandott Mission^ 

This year brother Morey was admitted on trial into the 
traveling connectbn, and appointed to Detroit circuit, 
where he promised great usefulness to the Church; but it 
pleased Him who holds the stars in his right hand, to oaU 
him from labor to reward. The Minutes of this year show 
an increase in the conference of one thousand, six hundred 
and three. This was one of the best years of my itiner- 
ant life. A petition was sent this year to the bishops for 
me to be stationed at Detroit. This petition was signed 
by Gav. Cass, the Messrs. Hunts, and principal citisens. 
In the petition they pledged themselves to pay all the 
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expeiiftes^ and support me, bendes building n oburoh. II 
was conMeuilj believed by them, tbat their prayer would 
be heard ; but Bishop M'Kendree thought the Indian mis* 
aion of more consequenee than Detroit, or any other plaeo 
ihat might want me. Bishop Roberts was in favor of 
sending me to Detroit, tmi the matter continued in sus- 
pense till late in the conferenoe. My own judgment and 
feelings led me to Detroit, because I believed that at that 
lime all the English inhabitants of the place would have 
joined the Church. But the senior Inshop prevailed, md 
I was sent amoQg the Indians. With regard to myjnov^ 
ing to Sandusky, and my labors comeoted with the Wyan« 
dott Indians, I need only say, that the reader can refer to 
the work <m the Wyuidott miesion, and to the Magaaines 
of '22, '23. '24, etc. These, however, give but a brief 
history of my labors and trials* Much ia unwritten, bul 
I hope to furnish some things in this biography which ai^ 
worthy of remembianea^ and full of incident. In the 
fifth voluvie of the Methodist Magaziae, jkm will ind a 
letter to Bev. J. Soule, which will give some account of my 
removal. 

There being no oiissionaKy funds at that day to fhmisli 
an outfit to the missionary, I left home in Warren county 
the e^hth of October, with twoiragon-loade of household 
Ipoods, farming utensils, and ether needful apparatus for 
the commeocement of my work* After eight days* hard 
traveling, w^ arrived at the Indian nalaen, and took shel- 
%er in a cabin newly raised, without ohinking or daubing, 
destitute of either chimney, window, or door. Here my 
family had to live till I could build one. There were six in 
the mission family — two young women, two young men I 
hMil hired, and myself and wife. I went to work to build 
a ciibin for the winter. The first week three of my hired 
iiasids left me. An|ther calamity happened. While we 
were cutting down a tree lor a house-log,, a limb struck 
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brother Qeorge Biley on the head, and I thought him 
dead for some time. Placing him on the wagon, I drove 
three-quarters of a mile, and then bled him before he re- 
vived. All alone I vorked every day, from daylight till 
dark, till my hands were so sorely blistered I could not 
sleep at night. The marks of my fingers were left on the 
timbers and logs from the blood which flowed all day. In 
the course of a week brother Riley was able to help me. 
On Sabbaths I preached at the council-house, and held 
class meetings with all who would stay. On the fourth 
of November we moved into our winter cabin, without 
window or door, but we himg a blanket up for a shelter. 
Soon as we 'took possession of our new home, a widow, 
who had no means of sustaining her Indian children, pre- 
sented us with four. We could not refuse to take these 
poor children of the forest, thus thrown by Providence 
upon us. 

Sister Harriet Stubbs, of blessed memory, volunteered 
to leave as peaceful and happy a home as could be found 
in the state, with every thing to make her happy, and be- 
come the matron and instructor of the poorest of the ipoGf 
outcasts, trodden under foot by vicious white men. She 
was a sister-in-law of the Hon. Judge M'Lean, of Ohio; 
and although reared in the tenderest manner, yet she for- 
sook all the advantages and blessings her station in life 
secured, and espousing the cause of Gkxi's poor, fled to 
the relief of sofiering humanity. She possessed more 
courage and fortitude than any one of her age and sex» 
that I have been acquainted with. It was but a short 
time till she, the intrepid female missionary, was the idol 
of the whole nation. They looked upon her as an sngel* 
messenger, sent from the spirit-land to teach them the 
way to heaven. They called her the pretty red-bird, and 
were only happy in the light of h^ smiles. Thia most 
amiable young lady took charge of the Indian girls, and 
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began to teach tb^a their lelt«N, and iolnae imto them her 
own sweet and Itf^^py spirit. 

As spring came, some of the girisweie so ftr adraneed 
iw to read and speak English tcderably well. No sight 
.was more saleulated to a&ot the heart than to see that 
yonng, lovely, and accomplished girl surrounded by In* 
dian maidens, gasing into her deep-blue eyes, and read^ 
ing the love that glowed there for tfiem, and hangbg with 
breathless attention upon her lips, as she endeavored to 
cultivate the powers of these children of the forest, and 
lead them up to the civiltaation of Christianity. 

We spent the winter in making preparations for buflding 
a house for the fismily and the school. AB this we did 
ourselves. We did not make the Indians our hewers of 
wood and drawers of water. So constantly was I en^ 
gaged, that I did not eat a single meal of victuals by the 
light of the sun, except on Sabbath, during the whole 
winter* We first cut oar logs, then hauled them to the 
saw-mill, where we staid day and night and sawed out 
bnnben Brotiier Riley sawed all day, and I hauled thv 
lumber home on a wagon with two yoke of oxen ; and, after 
returning, we sat np and sawed alternately all night. So 
we continued till we had all the lumber we wanted to 
build a house twenty-four by forty-five feet, and two uio* 
ries high. 

In the spring I hired the splitting and putting up of 
ten thousand rails, and aJso hired two hands to put in 
our 8]Ning crop. Our school, in the. mean time, increased 
to thirteen children ; but, as yet, we had no school-house,' 
Our beloved sister had a booth made in the yard, where 
she taught her little fiock daily. Whik we were doing all 
we could to lay the foundation for a large school by which 
to instruct the nation, we also labored to bring them t» 
0od. It required great wisdom to manage affairs so aa 
not to prejudice the Indians. All the savage part of thw 
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ftsiioii were hhtrnng hard to keep tibem in the IndiM 
faith, and every e£fort was mede to get iho^ vho h«d 
nmde a profession «f religion 4» go haok to heathenism. 
la addition to thw, whisky-sellers irere ihereashig to an 
aiarmiiig extent, and I eav it ^as necessary to have -A 
more thoroughly^organised state of society to resist Uies^ 
encroachments. So I i^sohed, in direct opposition te 
some tft the friends o€ the miesien, to form a society on 
Methodist principles. I aceoi^dingty dre^ np a iew arti^ 
eles in reference to attending meetmg; fAmtly and pri^aU 
prayer, the observance of the €Mb»bath, and total ahsti^ 
nence from ftll intozieating liq«ors. Hiese tbhigs I ex- 
plainiod ao fuHy that they were perfectly imierstood ; and 
tben I mads an effort to form a class, which resuited only 
ift bdngii^ ont seren who w^e willing to fire by loile^ 
The temperance rule made a great stir among the whidcy* 
traders, and they tried to convince the Indians that in 
thus patting their names on paper^ they had signed awi^ 
their Indian liberty, and had become the skives of tiie 
white man« The lines, however, were drawn, and the 
national religion, which allowed a man to be drunk ^me 
day and very religions ihe next, was enth^ly broken up. 
The head chief and his secretary of war, Warpole, com* 
menoed holding meeHngs every Sabbath, for tiie pnrpoee 
of worshiping their Indian god. Their ceremonies •con- 
ststed in dancing, feasting, drinking, and ihm chief-priest 
was called upon to preach or rehearse the traditions of 
their Indian god, and the mighty works sau wonderfoi 
words of their ancient warriors in the day of battle, l^ia 
at first drew many to worship wi^ them. The neirt Sab- 
hath I expounded my rules, ^M>wed the besieficial effects 
they must produce if faith&lly kept, and then opened the 
doors of the Ohurch. That day ten more joined--*all ot 
them of the most influential of ^e nation, ^our of then 
were prino^Md chiefs, Between^the«-Logs, MoBoneae^^Hicln, 
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md Peacock. This sepaimtiiaii gare m impvlae to tha 
Christian party, and caused many to inTestigate religion. 
The old faith was shaken. At one time I was sent for in 
the afternoon to go in haste to Between-the-Logs. When 
I arrived I found the parties had met to iuTestigate the 
religion of the Bihle. After a few Indian ceremonies, 
such as eating hominy and smoking, the subject was intro- 
duced by Bloody-£yes« a notorious old dmnkafd* It 
lasted all night and till nine o'clock the next uormng* 
when the council brdKC. It would take a small Toliuiie 
to communicaie the transactions of that night. The 
Mfotck^B of some of these sons of the forest were truly 
wonderfoL But suffice it to say that my adversaries* 
particularly the old chief* confessed themselves headed 
ia «very prqtosttion. 

31 
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CHAPTER III. 

ChSXAT BKYIYAZ. IXT THX WK8T. 

• In tlte 9pkLg «f 1800 one of ih« i&oiBt JEUstonidhing tad 
•jowerAil irerivalfl oectttred <liat bas tter heen known in 
'4AfA Wiestatft country. Th^ Iras ftlso the modt extensiTe 
revival that peidapB ever irm witnessed in this country. 
St was nadnked by some j^eottliaiitles whieb bad fiot beM 
known to ehd^»ct6ri«e any revival in former times. The 
nearest approtkat^ion to it, of wbieh I can form any e<»i- 
ception, was the revival on the day of penteoost, when 
tbousands were awakened aid converted to God under the 
most exciting circumstances. 

The commencement of the revival is traceable to the 
joint labors of two brothers in Cumberland county, Ken- 
tucky, one of whom was a Presbyterian and the other a 
Methodist preacher. They commenced laboring together, 
every Sabbath preaching, exhorting, and praying alter* 
nately. This union was regarded as quite singular, and 
excited the curiosity of vast multitudes, who came to the 
places of meeting to hear two men preach who held views 
in theology supposed to be entirely antagonistic. Nothing 
was discoverable in their preaching of a doctrinal charac- 
ter, except Ihe doctrine of man's total depravity and ruin 
by sin, and his recovery therefrom by faith in Christ. All 
were exhorted to flee the wrath to come, and be saved 
from their sins. The word which they preached was 
attended with the power of God to the hearts of listening 
thousands. The multitudes who flocked from all parts of 
the country to hear them, became so vast that no churdi 
would hold them, and they were obliged to resort to the 
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fidds and irooda. Every vdhiele wm put in stqwaitMia 
earriages, wagons, carta aad dads. Many o»iiie go horM« 
hadE» and laig«r orowds stiU oama on fooU 

As the ezeiiement inoreased» and the work of conyie* 
tion and eo&yeraion eontmued, federal hrongbt tent^ 
whioh Aey pitched on the ground, and remained day and 
night for many daya. The reader will here find the origin 
of eamp meetinga. 

In the spring of 1801 Bishop M'Kendree was appointed 
pseoUiing elder of the Kentnchy district; and beigg thof 
hronght hi contact with this wondeifiil work, he. was pie-^ 
pased to fosm a oerreet jndgment of its character. That 
there were extravagances that eonstitnted no part of relig* 
ion, he waa prepared ioi adniit» but that it was all a wild* 
ftnatieal defaanon^ hn waa feiy for from eoneeding. Nay, 
be believed that it was the wekfc of Ood's fipi^t on the 
hearts of the pee^, and ihnt thonsanda were genuinely 
converted t* Qod^ 

These meetings began In Utkfw one another in quick 
iucoes^pflB, and the Beuiabefs Which attended were alnoet 
inerediUe. While the meettnga lasted^ orowds were to be 
seen in all directiene, paaMg and r^fiesing the roads and. 
paths, nhilk the woods cednied to be aMxe with people. 
Whole settlenentfl appeared to b0 viiceted» and only here 
and theiw could he found h honfse h^ing en inhabitant 
All age% sekes^ sM oenditibns^ pH^asetd their way to the 
eamp meetittg. At these meetiiii^ the Presbyterians an4 
Methodists united. They wese bald at different places. 
On die t2d of Mayv 160U on^ iMi b4ld at Qabin creek; 
Hie next waa hekL at dcneotd* in one of mj iaAter's old 
eoi^r^alions; the next was at Foiiit Pleasant, and the 
euoeeedi&g one at Indian creek» in Harrison county. At 
these meetings ihonaands Ml undel? the power of Qod> and 
eried for mercy. The scenes whssh staocearively oecwved 
a& Uiese meeting^ ivefe ««£% afdUime^ and a feneral 
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ierrar seemed to hsre perraied Hie miiidi of all peo|di 
Wfdmi tfie leaeh of flieir inineam. 

The gi«at geiienl eaaqp meetiiig was held at Gaae Badge 
tteeting-hoose. This house was built for mj Cullier, and 
here was mj old home. I hare elseidieie deoeiibed this 
aaeetiog, or, rather, attempted to do so. Language ia 
wtterlj impidssant to eonrejraaj thing like an adi>qaate 
idea of the sablimitj and grandeur of the seoie. Twentf 
ihonsaad persons tossed to and fro, like the tumultuoua 
wares of die sea in a stoim, or swept down like the trees 
(ji the forest under the Mast of the wHd tonado» waa m 
sight which mine own ejes witnessed, but which neither 
inj pen nor tongue can deseiibe. 

' Duiing the religious ezeroises within the eneaa^m^it^ 
an manner of wickedness was going on without. So deep 
and awful is man's d epravitj, that he will spCMri while the 
▼ery fires of perdition are kindling around him. Hea« 
furious with the effects of the maddening bow^ would 
outrage all decencj bj their csnduet; and some* mounted 
on horses, would ride at fall qwed amosig the people. I 
saw one, who seemed to be a leader and champion of th# 
party, on a large, white horse, ride furiously into the pray* 
ing circle, uttering the most hmrrid imprecatioaB. Sud«* 
denly, as if smitten by lightnings he fell from his horse* 
At this a shout went np firam the reHgioas mnltiMe^ aa if 
Lucifer himself had fEiUen. I trembled, for I feared God 
had killed the bold and daring blai^hemer. He ezhitnted 
no signs whatever of life; his limbs were rigid, his wrists 
pulseless, and his breath gnse. ScTend of his eomradea 
came to see him, but they did not gaae long tiU the powec 
of God came upon them, and they fell like men slain in 
battle. I was much alarmed, bat I had a great desire to 
see the issue. I watched him closely, while for thirty 
hours he lay, to all human i^ppeaia&ce, dead. Duriiig 
Jits time the people kept upaingiAgandprf^yiQg* At last 
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breiUlifttod aigas of Kf«; bat ihey wm feiiM ipMms^ 
vhidi teesMd as if lie were in a canviildTe fit, attfloded 
by Iriglitld] gRMas, as if ha woe passiag tfansagk Urn 
iateitiiest agony. It was not long, howeTor, till his son* 
ndsiaas oeased, and springing to his foot, his groans warn 
aonTOYted iato load and joyoas shoats of praasa. Tha 
tmk, fiand^hkB soo^ whioh aveispread his featares, gava 
iray to a happy «mik^ whish lighted np his oonnteaanoa* 
• A ceftab Dr. P., acoovpanied by a lady from Tifiiay* 
ton, was indoHsed, out of mere oariosity, to attend the 
meatfng. As they had heard maeh aboat the involnatafy 
)et1d^pi and hUi&Kg whieh attended the aaeicieea, th^ 
eatered into an agreemaat between tbemselTes that* 
aboidd either «f them be thM strangely attacked or falL 
the other was to stand by to the last. It was not long till 
iSk» lady was brought down in all her pride» a poor sumer 
HI the dast» befase her God. The Deeter, agitated* eaaia 
ap and felt lor her poise; bat, alas ! her palse was gQiie4 
At this ha toraed pale, sad* staggaiihg a few paces* ha 
M beneath die power of the same intwible hand. After 
MnaiMBg for some time hi this state, they both obtaiaed 
pardon and peace aad went refmcing home. They both 
Mved aad died happy Qhristiaas. Thoasands were affis^ted 
ia the some way« 

These camp meetings eontinaed for some time* tha 
Presbyterians aad Metho^sts uniting together m oae in 
Ae army of the Lord. Some nunisters had seiioaa 
doabts concemii^ the diaraeter of the work; but its 
genuineness was demonstrated by the fruits, lien of &a 
aMwt deptBired hearts aad vicious habits were made umt 
eieatuvcs, and a wh<de life of virtae snbaeqnenUy ee»* 
fnned the oonvenion. To all but Methodists the woifc 
was entiieiy strange. Some of the peeuliaiities had been 
Hdtnessed before by the prsaehers, and they were onaM e d' 
to cany it on. 

31* 
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Them meetings esliibifed notbfaig to tlie speetatorim* 
licquamted with them but a scene of c<Hifii8ioii« such m 
floaroely coold be put into human lauguige. They were 
generally opened with a sermon or exhortation* at the 
^ose of which there would be a uuiversal ery for mercy^ 
some bursting forth in loud ejaculadcms of prayer os 
timnki^Ting for the troth ; some breaking forth in stroi^ 
and powerful esdiortatiobs, others flying to their careless 
frienda with tears of compassian, entreating them to fly to 
Christ for mercy ; some, struck with terror and convictieii^ 
hastening through the crowd to escape, or pulling away 
from their relations, others trembling, weeping, crying fof 
mercy; s<Hne lidling and swocming away, till every ap* 
pearanee of life was gone and the extremities of the body 
assumed the coldness of death. These were snirounded 
irith a company of the pious, singing melodious songs 
adapted to the ihae, and praying for thek oouTersioa* 
But there were others collected in circles round this yari- 
eg&ted soene, contending for and against the work. 

Many cireumstanoes, tiianspired that are worthy of note 
in relerence to this work. Children were often made the 
instmments through which the Lord wrought Ai oaa 
of these powerful displays of Divine power, a boy about 
ten years old broke from the stand in time of preachiQg 
under very strong impresMons, and having mounted a 
leg at some distance, and raising his voice in a most 
affecting manner, cried out, ** On the last day of the feast 
Jesus atood and cried. If any man Uiirst, let. him coma 
unto me and drink." He attracted the main body of the 
congregation, and, with streaming eyes, he warned tha 
sinners of their danger, deaiouncing their doom, if they 
persevered in sin, and strongly expressed his love for the 
salvation of their souls, and the desire that they would 
tum to God and live. By tins time the press was so great 
that he was taken up by two men and held shore the 
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MtHvd. H« spoke for near an hour irHh tltet Mnrrineing 
•loquenoe that wmld be inspired only from heaven ; and 
wlien exhausted, and language failed to deseribe the feel* 
^gs of his son], he raised his handkerchief, and dropping 
it| cried, *' Thtis, O sinner, will yon drop into hell unless 
y^ott forsake your sfais and turn to God/' At this moment 
Ae power of God fell upon tiie assembly, and sinners fell 
as men data in mighty battle, and the cries for mercy 
seemed as though they would rend the heavens, and the 
Work spread in a manner which human language oaa not 
deacribe. 

We will now try to give something in reference to the 
mann^ and the ezerciso of mind of those who were the 
subjects of this work. Immediately before they became 
totally powerless, they were sometimes seised with a gen* 
oral tremw, and often utteved several piercing shrieks in 
tiie moment of felling. Men and women never fell when 
under this jerking exercise till they became exhausted. 
Borne were unable to stand, and yet had the use of their 
hands and could converse with companions. Others were 
unable to speslk. The pulse became weak, and they drew 
a difficult breath about once a minute. In many instances 
they became cold. Breathing, pulsation, and all signs of 
life forsook them for hours ; yet I never heard of one w1m> 
died in this condition, and I have conversed with persons 
who have laid in this situation for many hours, and they 
have uniformly testified that they had no bodily pain, and 
that they had the entire use of their reason and powers 
of mind. From this it appears that their falling was 
neither common feinting nor a nervous affection. Indeed, 
this strange work a{^ars to have taken every possible 
turn to baffle the conjectures and philosophizing of those 
who were unwilling to adcnowledge it was the work of 
God. Persons have fellen on thw way home from meel^ 
ing, some alter they had arrived at home, others pursuing 
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tbey were i^tteiidiiig to fotnily or sQoret^deToUoiia. N«m<* 
bera of thoiaghtlass, caardeas ttaa^s baye fallan aa si^ 
dealy ^B if atruek by li^liiuig« .Pfofeaaed infidela, aod 
oUier vicioiia eliaraetora^ h»¥e bMOi arreatodi «iid aomo* 
timoa »jk tbe Tcry moment wbe» tbey revo vttem^ theiv 
tdnapbemiaa againat (jUmI a»d the work, and bave» liJaa 
Saiily d^af«d that to be God'a work wkiob tbay ao Toho^ 
montiy peraecutad. 

J truat I have said enougb qm thia aubject to eoablo my 
readera to judge bow far the charge of enthuaiaam aai 
daluaktt ia appli^ble to tUa work, mieqiuded ior power 
imd lor the eiitu:^ cbaitge of tbe hearts and Uyea of ao 
many thouannda of men and women. Iiord Lyttkton, la 
bk letter on, the conyersion <^ &. Paal, obaeryes, and I 
think jiCBtlj, tbat e^ibuaiaam ia a yam, aelf-righteoiia 
spirit, awelled with aelf-suffiiHescy aad deposed to glory 
ia ito religiotta attainmeats. If thia be a good definidoiit 
there waa aa little enthufiaam m thia work as any otiier« 
Sleyer wem there more genuine marka of that humifity 
whieh diaelftims the meiita of ita own worka, and looka to 
the Lord Jeans Christ aa the <»ily way of aoeoptanoe with 
0od. Christ was all and in idl in thdr exeieiaea and 
n^igioB^ and their Gospel, and all beUeyers m ^eir hig^* 
eat aitaiamenAa aeemed moat senatble of th^r entire do* 
pend^ice upon Divine grace ; and it was truly afiBdo^ing to 
bear with what anxiety awakened sinners inquirad for 
Christ aa the only Fhysioian who eould gtye them help^ 
Those who call thia enthuaiaam ought to tall ua wMt they 
itndaratand by the spirii oS Christianity. Upon the whole, 
ihia reyiyal la the weat waa the most extraordini«y thai 
oyer yisited the Church, of Christ, and waa peouliariiy 
Mapted to the cireumatanoes of the country. Infidelity 
waa triumphant, and reUgion at the point of expiring. 
Something of an oxtraordinary nature waa noonaanry H 
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\ tte tfttentioD of a wicked and ^ptieal people, wluf 
were ready to eondude tiiat Ohristiaiiity was a foble and 
fBtviity a dream* Thifl great work of Ood did do it It 
eoofovnded infidelity and Tiee into mlenee, and brought 
numbers beyond ealoniatien under the infloMioe of e3[per<» 
imental religton and practieal piety. 

It is generally known that in the eaiiy settlement of 
Koitaeky, the regidar Baptists were by far the most nn* 
merons body of Christiaas. ^ It is also known that they 
adhered most rigidly to tiie doctrines of unconditional 
deetion and reiMrohation, together with the final and un« 
eooditiottal persereranee of the saints. The same may be 
said of the Predl>yteriaas, who fiimly maintained and 
preached these doctrines ^ the commeneement of this 
reyival. Indeed, the doctrine of unconditional eleetioa 
and reprobation was so generally taught by these denom<» 
inations, that there was rarely found any one sufficientiy 
fearless and Independent to call them in question. They 
had taken deep ixxit, and it might be said the doctrines 
of OolTin had filled the whole country. During the prer* 
alence of these doctrines, supported as they were on all 
sides by polemical diTines, whose religion seemed to con- 
rist almost entirely of a most dogged and pertinacious ad* 
heienoe to the creeds and confessitms of faith, which had 
been handed down from orthodox Puritan fathers, it was 
not a matter of sur|mse that professors of religion, lomng 
sight of the weightier matters of the Gospel, while they 
4»ttended to its "anise, and mint, and cummin,'' would 
fall insensibly into antin<miianism. The inconsistency of 
the doctrines of Calvin became the subject of the sarcas- 
tic sneers of infidels, and the inability of these Churches 
to reconcile th^ doctrines with the justice of God and 
the present oider 0f things, made fearful inroads on the 
«aiase of Christianity, and strengthened the hands of th« 
Wl^keil. ' The friends of . tl^ truth were few. They, went 
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wWbQui influem)e« anl mUcb pexeeouled; bmi, notw^* 
itandiiigy they lifted up tibeir voiee. 

It' was at this juQotiure> and under theas cirwunfltaBMS^ 
that it ]>lda«ed ttie Lotd to look down xtpaa the weeteni 
oountrj* Man's lotstmitj was Cbd's opftertonitj^ and 
the wonderful manifestaition of I>ivuie pewer swept amtcf 
AatineHdamsm, tad infidelitj, and every lefiige of lies. 
There were some hi the Presbytetdan Cfhurch wbodid not 
prelKih a pastial Oespel, but who lifted up* thehr Toiea ISbs 
k trumpet, and ininted all to oomie to Jesus for salTatiaal^ 
assuring them that he died for faJL Of this number was 
tiiat Bsan of Gk>d» Carey Allen. . As a nussionary be was 
^a flttne of fire," and thbusaada were airake&ed ondsv 
his fervent, eoul-stiinng appeals. 

Hot long after tibe reriTsI commefijeed, several of the 
Presbyterian ndntsters renounced Gaivinisaa, and being 
persecuted by thsir bteiiiren, they .left the Ohuroh, and 
organized a new Presbytery, which was <nkDcd the Bpimg* 
field Presbytery. As is olten tihe case with tiiose wbl 
separate finom the Chw^ beeSase they judge it needs ref* 
ennation in doctrine or discipline, so tibese bsethren^ vsifr 
fortunately, did not stop tn media m, but rushed to an« 
ether esctreme. likey ran into gi-ess errors and hereaiea^ 
as was seen in their ap<^)gy for lenouncing the juriadie*' 
tion of the &^xA, the traot on Ae atooisment by Mr. 
Stone, in 18(K ftad their sernKms. MeUiodists and Pms* 
byterians both saw that an enemy had oome in, and was 
sowing tares broadcast ^rw Ihe field, and they retired te 
their own stands, and defended their own dootrmes* 

The party wlddi had separated were styled Kew^his^ 
but they hare subsequently taken the name of Ckmtiam, 
In June, 1804, these preachers dissolved their Presbyteiy^ 
and drew up a very curious paper, which they signed, en- 
titled "The last Will and Testament iA the SpiingMd 
Presbytery." Of the six ministers who signed All 
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pftpar. VWi> tmit bkbk to the Plred»7teiim Ohiudi, Hhtrn 
joined tfie Skakeys, and one tie CSbaipbeUilef • Tlief pnb- 
liehed to tlte worid» hi the paper abeve allaied to» tlieir 
bdi^; or, in oilier wonla» tiielr non-belief, for tiiey le^ 
feOTmeed all ereeds, eolileeilOM of faitli, and ataadania of 
doetrine, and stMrted e«t en a eraaade againat all ikm 
Olmrcbes. 

Several of these miniftterfl were my aebool«iMilea m 
intber dh,jB, and I Mt « Mi^ty intereBt ni thoM ; ao BiiMh 
ao, as the reader will iQnd, in tlie relation of mj sdigioni 
life, given in the preceding pages, I went to their damp 
meeting on Eagle creek to join tbem. By a persosai and 
^confidential interriew wi^ one of tbe preachera, a former 
old class-^fhte st mj fbtber's aeademy, t leaned tbatthey 
did nof believe hi ^e doctrine of the iViaily, nor in total 
depravity, nor in Hie mtonexnent, as hM. by ortlMMlox 
Ohurehes. Honest David Purvianee, la kis lift« comes 
out boldly, and proclaims the doetrinee of the NewUght 
Church. 

This heresy spread and prevailed* The early settlers 
of ^Kentucky were most skeptical on Hie enbjeet of relig*- 
{on. The more fnfinential classes of eMzens wer9 infidel 
in sentiment, and they labored to bring all to tbeir view*. 
To accomplish their wishes more fully, they ea^idoyei aa 
Englishman to take charge of their sennnary of learning 
at Lexington. He had an extensive library, and, ftom his 
position, exerted a great infinence in iBOciety. Sttbse* 
quently, the principal of the seminary was elected B^er^ 
tary of State. The Governor, Mr. Qarraid, was a eele* 
brated Baptist' preacher, and a gentleman of much 
xespectability and influence. It was not long till Uie Sec- 
retary succeeded in converting tbe €k>vernor to his faith: 
and, having accomplisbed a result so desirable to the infi- 
del party, the next thing was to get ihe Governor to pnl^- 
isli a tract on the doctrine of the l^inity. This made 
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eonindenble note, h^ 1902 the BeT. Aa^piatiii Eaaton 
and CkMremor Garrard eomaaeneed a meeting on Cooper's 
mn, in BoiirboB county. Here they proclatmed publidj 
<he Arian and Socinian doctrines. The wavering sepa* 
ratists were excited and eaeouraged wonderfully by this 
noTement, as is eTideat from their own confeauon and 
subsequent course. These unfortunate people — ^New- 
Ughtft^from the time they first began to preach their 
doctrines, were beset in their meetings with those wild ex- 
ercises that have bten alluded to. See Benedict's History 
of Baptist C9rarchy vol. ii» p. 2^2. 

These strange exercises that hare excited so much 
wonder in the western country came in toward the last 
of the reidTal^ and were, in the estimation of s<Hne of the 
more pious, the chaff of the work. Now it was tiiat the 
humiliating and often disgusting exercises of dancing, 
laughing* jerking, barking like dqgs, or howling like 
wolres, and rolling on the ground, manifested themselves. 
To add to their misfortune, being ripe for such a catas- 
trophe, a company of Shakers from New York found their 
way among th^m* and proselyted their most talented and 
Useful pieacher and not a few of their members. These 
fanatics for a season went on with a tremendous influence, 
threatening to sweep all before them. But they, like all 
other wild and visionary people, had their day. 

If the reader should desire to find what the New- 
lights* or Christians, teach, he will best obtain it from 
their own works, I refer the reader to Barton Stone's 
exposition, in pamphlet form. 

The wild vagaries adopted by the Newlight preachers 
of Kentucky prepared them to gulp down all the ridicu- 
lous tenets of Shakerism* and this produced a general 
skepticism in that state, that, I fear, will not be done 
away for generations. It may seem strange that all 
eprades of Arians and Socinians have adopted immenuoo 
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as the only mode of baptism, and regard it as constitating 
a title to bearen. 

Tbe new isms tbat followed tius great reviTal were 
many, and it seemed as if Satan bad taken advantage of 
the excitement to drire tbe bewildered into darkness and 
the sanguine into error and folly. The Shakers drew oiF 
hundreds with them. Elder Holmes rose np with bis pil- 
grims, and started out in qnest of tbe Holy Land. He 
had many followers, and, after wandering about for some 
time, died on an island in tbe Mississippi rirer, and his 
band dissolred. Elder Famum, also another fanatic, 
pretended to bare received tbe spirit of immediate inspi- 
ration, and raised a party called the ''screaming chil- 
dren." After flonrisbing for a season, this association 
dwindled away. Next came A. Sargent and his twelve 
disciples — ^all women. It was spread over tbe country 
tbat be was inspired and conversed with angels duty, 
from whom be received revelations. Then Efias Ht^n, 
the Quaker, espoused Arianism, and split the Quaker 
Church, spreading confdsion and schism every-wbere 
among tbe Friends. 

Last, but not least in the train of evils, came KidweB 
with tbe last edition of Universalism. He taught that 
there was no bell, no devil, no future judgment ; that it 
was imposdble for any one to commit any crime in this 
life that would possibly shut bim out of heaven; that all 
Bouls at death enter at once into the heavenly state, and 
are happy with God forever, no matter how they have 
lived in this world. 

3« 
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CIAPTERIIIL 

HABBATIYB OONTIBUBD. 

I ooBmnriD iii tbe WjAsdott mission till the fill) of 
I82T> bamg bsea ei^a^ed ib tl^o work of this missicw 
for f» period ol £▼« years, Tbe wBi%r will se^ that wIuni 
I Timted ihatrBalioB thsre wsi^ but f^F who professed 
CDiristiAtiityt a^d none wkp w^«s members of the Chorch 
aad Kgular observers of i^ ord^iaq^esu From a small 
CAiByeh €rgaiitzsliaii« wbieh I was enabled to effeet* tlM 
•oeiefy gradusUjr iaemi^Ned till Its numbers amoimted tp 
two hv»dit)d 99A aizt7» aad tiiese wei^ divided ixiW 
dasnop. For an accowt (oi tbe coadition and prpspecti 
t>f Am miaiioa j«st before X wv^ failed awaj from it» X 
safer tlie reader to tbe report ^ Judge {i^ to the Seeier 
tary of War, which was made to the Government in 1826^ 
as Ibiuid ia the <' B^tqrj tf the Wyandott Mission," pp. 

At the iKNife?ence of SB27 I was i^poinied to the Iieb- 
anon distriet^ where I labored tw^ years, and at tbe end 
of whieh time I was sent to Cincinnati station. The Bad* 
ioal seoessieii had takes plaee under the administration of 
my predeeesaov» the Rev. John 7. Wjright, and CSincinnati 
was any thing else but a desirable appoli^tment. After 
remaining in the station two years, I was placed upon the 
district, and after remaining two years, was returned to 
the station, and the Rev. Thomas A. Morris succeeded me 
on the district. In the mean time, brother Morris being 
appointed editor of the Western Christian Advocate, I 
was again placed on the district. 



Ailer thh I wm appointed to CSiilioothe dutiiot, wkiM 
1 remained two jwn, at the expiration of which time I 
was sent te the Lehaaoii dittiict, where I remained three 
jrears. My next appointment waa Dajton dktiiel, where 
I labored four yean. 

Many incidente occorred during my hibors on these 
respectiTe fields; but it woold be impossible to relate 
them, as it would occupy entirely too much space. 

During my labors on the Dayton district an incident 
4»eott)Ted which I must relate, becanae it is due to the 
many to whotti I promised an aceount of it that it should 
be publisfaed in my biography. 

It waa in the auBntter of 1842. Wmb down with 
fa^gue, I was eempleting my last round of quarterly 
ttleetings, and winding up the laibom of a rery toilsome 
year« I had ecaircely finished my work fill I waa moat 
▼ielentiy attacked with bilious f&rer, and it waa with great 
difficulty I reached home« The disease had taken so na« 
lent a hold on my system that I aaok rapidly under its 
power. Efery thing that kind attention and medical skill 
eould impai-t was resorted to^ to arrest its ravages; but 
an Was in vain, and tny life was deif^aired of. On ikm 
HcTenth night, in a state of ^itire insensilHlity to aQ 
ttrocHhd me, when the last ray of hope had departed, and 
my weeping family and frienda were standing around my 
eo^eh waiting to see me breathe my laet^ it seemed to me 
tlMt a heavenly vmitant entered my room. It eame to mf 
Me, and, in the softest and most silvery tones, which £b]1 
tike rich music on my ear^ it saidi " I have come to con* 
duct you to another state and piaoe of existence." In an 
instant I seetiied to rise, and, gentry borne by my angd 
guide, I floated out upon the ambient air. Soon earth 
was lost in the distance; and around us, on every side^ 
Were worlds of light and gloiy. On, on,, away, nway 
ftom wooil lo htmifteiie woiMa afiir, we aped with thie 
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Telocitj of thou^t. At length we reached the gates of 
paradise; and 0» the transporting scenes that fell upon 
mj vision as the emerald portals, wide and high» rolled 
back upon their golden hinges! Then, in its fullest 
extent, did I realise the invocation of the poet: 

**Bar8t, jt emerald gates, and hring 
To m J raptured Tisimi 
All the ecstatic joys that spring 
Bound the bright Eljsian/' 

Language, however, is inadequate to describe whAt 
^en, with unvailed eyes, I saw. The vision is indelibly 
pictured on my heiirt. Before me, spread out in beauty, 
was a broad sheet of water, clear as crystal, not a single 
ripple on its surfiaee, and its purity and clearness inde- 
scribable. On each side of this lake, or river, rose up the 
most tall and beautiful trees, covered with all manner of 
fruits and flowers, the brilliant hues of which were re- 
flected in ihe bosom of the placid river. 

While I stood gazing with joy and rapture at the scene, 
a convoy of angels was seen floating in the pure ether of 
that world. They all had long wings, and, although they 
went with the greatest rapidity, yet their wings were 
folded close by their side. WhUe I gased I asked my 
guide who they were, and what their missicm. To this he 
responded, '*' They are angels, di^Mitched to the world 
from whence you came on an errand of mercy.'* I could 
hear stnuns of the most entnocing melody all around me, 
but no one was discoverable but my guide. At length J 
said, " Will it be possible for me to have a sight of some 
of the just made perfect in glory ?" Just then there came 
before us three persons; one had the appearance of a 
male, the other a female, and the third an in&nt. The 
appearance of the first two was somewhat similar to the 
angels I saw, with the exception that they had crowns 
spon:their heads of. the purest. yeUow* and harps in tlieir 
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kMi48« Their rebefl» which mere fall and flowing, wen 
of the pwest white. Their coBfttenaaces were lighted up 
with a he^v^ly radianoe, a&d they enuled BpoB me wiA 
ki^able eweetBeia^ 

There was nothiog with which the hlesaed habe or 
Aild cooid he eompa^d. It seemed to be aboBt three 
fcei high. Xts wings^ which were limg sad most heaBti-< 
foil were tinged with all the colors of the raiabow. Its 
dress seemed to be of the whitest silky covered with the 
seltesi white dewB^ The diiyen sbow could Bot exceed it 
UnrwhiteBessorpurily. Its £mm was all radiant with glory; 
its very ftmile bow plays airouiid my heart* I gaaed aod 
gaced with woader upoB tbii heaTonly child* At leqgth 
I said^ "If I have to retora to earth, £rem wheaoe I csme^ 
I sho^ love to take this child with me, and show it to 
Ae weepiiAg metheia of earth. Methinks, when they see 
it^ they wiH Berer shed anether tear over their childreft 
wheft they die.'' 8d anzioiu was I to carry out the desini 
of my heart, that I made a graqp at Hie bright and beau- 
tiihl oiie, desiring to dasp it b my »rass, but it eluded my 
grasp, aiid plunged into the river of li&. Soon it rose up 
from the wateiAs^iaBd as the drops fell &om its expeadiag, 
B(^g», they deemed like diamosdi* so brightly did they 
sparkle^ IHreetiiig its coB»e to the other shore, it flew 
up to cue ^ the tepBioat branches of one of life's fiiir 
trees. With e hK>k of mtost seraphic sweetness it gaaed 
upon me^ and then eommeticed singing in heaven's own 
ateaiaa^ <*To Hiitt that hath loVed me, and washed me 
bem my site in his dwn bloed, to him be glory both now 
and fbreveri. AmeB.' • At that moment the power of the 
eteriml Ood dame ttpo» vee^ sad I began te shout, and* 
clapping my hands, I sprang from my bed, and was heal^^if 
as iasteaily as theiami nmtir in the be^utifU porch of^e 
tempkip who "went waikia§» and leaping, and p^jidsing 
€k)d." Overwhelmed with the glory I saw and^ Mt^ I 

S2* 
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eonld not eease praising God. The next Sabbath I ireat 
to camp meeting, filled with the love and power of Gk>d* 
There I told the listening thousands what I saw and felt, 
and what God had done for me, and loud were the shouts 
oi glory that reverberated through the forests. 

Though years hare rolled away sinee that bright, happjr 
hour, yet the same holy flame is burning in my heart, and 
I retain the same glorious victory. ''Halleluifihl for the 
Lord Qod omnipotent reigneth." 

Being entirely restored to health, I went to conference, 
and was sent on the Zanesville district. Here, after many 
years, I returned to the same place from whence I started 
as from a point to travel round my first circuit. Old 
brother Spangler, whose hospitalities I first, and often sub* 
sequently, enjoyed, has long since left us, and I trust is 
now in heaven. Some of his family remain. David 
£^angler, Esq., a talented lawyer, resides in Ooshocton. 
He was always a stanch friend of his father's people; 
and the same may be said of Isaac Spangler, a distin* 
guished physician of Zanesville. Several of the daugh- 
ters were Methodists, and perhaps are living still. Then 
Methodism was small and feeble, but Jacob has arisen and 
become strong. This city has some of the firmest Meth« 
odists: Moorehead, and Millis, and Howard, and the 
Cozes, Brush, and others, are an honor to any Church. 
Long may they live to honor God and Methodism ! 

I remamed on the Zanesville district two years, and» 
at the request of the directors of the Ohio penitentiaiy^ 
was appmnted chaplain to that institution, where I re* 
mained three years and a half. A fiall account of my 
labors in that institution the reader will find in ^'Prison 
Kfe." 

tn 1850, my health being feeble, I took a superannuated 
relation, in hopes that rest would prepare me again for 
aictite service. 
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The next year I was made eifec^e, and appointed to 
Yellow Springs. Again I took rest for another year, aad 
now, in the 72d year of my age, I have ehavge of Clint<m- 
street Chnrch, Cincinnati. 

In the year 1B45 the Wyandott nation, whom I adopted 
as my people, and who constituted me a chief of one of 
their tribes, were removed to the Indian territory beyond 
the Mississippi. 

It is a melancholy reflection, that all those powerfol 
tribes which <Miee inhabited these plains, roaming at free- 
dom where we now reside, and who sped with their light 
euioes over the surface of our rivers, the monarehs of all 
they surveyed, have now no claim whatever even to the 
Ipraves of their fathers. A dark and dismal fate rests 
upon them, and in their native land they are rapidly fad- 
ing away beneath the gaze of the pale (ace. 

Mrs. Catharine Walker, the amiable and talented wifo 
of the Rev. Geo. W. Walker, has written some beautiful 
lines occasioned by the removal of the Wyandotts ; and 
knowing that they will be interesting to my readers, I sub- 
join them. They are thus appropriately introduced by the 
writer: 

"But solemn thoughts intrude upon these pleasing re- 
flections of the past. Many of those veteran warriors, 
who became soldiers of the cross, have been called by the 
Captain of their salvation, to lay down their arms in the 
Christian warfare, and go to that rest which remains for 
his people, gathered from every nation, kindred, tongue, 
and people. But the remnant of brethren and children 
which they left below, and with whom they sufifered and 
worshiped here, where are they ? They had comfortable 
homes and fertile lands, and were enjoying all the bless- 
ings of the Gospel in civilized life; but the white man 
coveted their possessions, and they must go to the far-off 
western wilds, again to be exposed to all the temptations 
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aftd Mik mddmt to savage life, tfay the G«d<^ m*^ 

bewkhihoiiil 

«*Qo, fiMted IwUaii, to tlw fottlifltt YW9I 
Of earth's remotest shore; 
There let the night-bird sing thy dlrge» 
When thy weary wAnderlng^'s o'^e^. 

Go sit upon the ocean's brink, 

And in its solemn moan, 
lit mnsic for thy broken heart, 

Vcieg9tAiij distant honia. 

B«l th« wldte iMK'a foot if en tl^ tiw^ 

Am the blood-hound seeka the have; 
Then arise, and scale some barren rock, 

for the white nian will not sptst^. 

Go dwell upon some craggy peak, 

Inhere the eagle makes her nest, 
jkad eternal nowes are Mftiig donm^ 

Than thy weaiy foot mtj seat. 

Awfty from idMV» thy Undnd det^ 

Beneath a frigid sky; 
Where the wintery blast will freeze thy 

lliere lay thee down and die. 

Cast not a look to thy natiye land. 

Bat to that Uiflsftil shore, 
Where oppression's sigh is noTer heaird» 

And thon shalt weep no 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 

8KBT0H OF 'BISHOP ASBUBT, THX TOUVDXB OW 
▲ HBRIOAN HBTHODISH. 

Ib the autumn of 1771 Fbanois Abbvbt, after a Toyage 
of two months in crossing the Atlantic, landed on our 
shores. His place of debarkation was Philadelphia. The 
venerable founder of Methodism, who had already been 
here on a mission, but had returned without having ac« 
complished, to any great extent, the objects for which he 
came, and who still ;f6lt his heart stirred within him for 
the spiritual welfare of Ids brethren in this fiur-off, western 
world, made a call for yolunteers at the conference in 
Bristol. This call was responded to by Francis Asbnry. 

That Providence which has ever presided over the 
Church perhaps was never manifested more signally, so 
far as Methodism in America is concerned, thsja in the 
selection, at that time, of an agent whose peculiar fitness 
for the wotk of organizing, giving direction, and imparting 
efficiency to the system of means already set in operation 
for eyangelixing this continent;^ was so marked. His 
early religious training, under the guardianship of a pious 
mother, to whose memory he pays a merited tribute, and 
the formation in youth of those habits of piety which 
enter so essentially into the elements of all true greatness 
in CSiristian character, admirably qualified him for the 
work upon which he was about to enter. And here we 
would remark, that few men, either in Church or state, 
have been distinguished for goodness or greatness whostt 
early r^gious training has been neglected. 



Young Asbury was early inspired with religious emo- 
tions, and his youthful mind was imbued with religious 
principles ere he had passed the first decade of his life. 
His autobiography informs us that he was a diligent stu- 
dent of the Bible at seven years of age. The brutality 
of his schoolmaster, though it drove him from school, 
had the effect of driving him to God in prayer and of in- 
ereasing his love for the Scriptures, thus exemplifying the 
truth that the wrath of man sometimes works out the 
j^orposes of God. Ai the age of fourteen he was awak- 
enened under the sermon of a Methodist preacher* to 
whose meeting he was direeted by his mother* In regard 
to this meeting he says*^ ''I soon found it was not 'ths 
ChtiTch;' but it was bettei. The people were so de* 
¥OuW-Tttien and women kneeling down> saying niiieii. 
I^ow, behold I they wer« singing hymns. Sweet sound L 
Whjp strange to telli the prencdbsr had no prayer-book; 
ttSd yet he prayed wonderfully I Whttt was yet mote ei> 
traordinary^ the man took his text and had no sfiatkOA^ 
book« Thought I, this is wonderful indeed I It ia cer- 
tfunly a sti-ange way, but the best way.'' 

To a great degree, a cold^ heartless, and Christless the* 
ology characterized the sermons of "the Church ** at that 
day. In the providence of God, through the instruniient* 
ality of Methodism, a warm spiritual life was infused into 
these dead forms, and awakening power roused them into 
f^op. No sooner had he felt the power of r^enerating 
grace, and bad eome up to the possession of that "ooiifiT 
denee and assurance in Christ" of which he heard the 
Methodist preacher speak* and which af^ared to him, ai 
that time» wholly inexplicable, if not a i^ciea of £niatih 
uvBOi unwarranted by the Bible, than he felt an irre|Nreas* 
ible desire to communicate the glad And joyous intelli- 
genile to others. Nor was it long till, at hia fathei's 
house, he held * i^eetNi^ and pouved ont th* tieaaittea 
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of bis fen heart upon th« eottseienees of ilioie wlio weM 
preMBife, several of whom were awalceiied and eoiiTerCed. 

At the age of serenteeyi he became a loeal preaeher^ 
and trwreled exIeBtirelj, yisiti&g every place witlna hit 
reach, and pveaehing from Aree to five timee every week. 

When he had reached hie majority he gave himaelf up 
delibenttely and fiiUy to God and his work. About this 
lime he lelt hie heart strangely drawn toward Am^riea^ 
aad made H a matter of constant and earnest prayer that 
he might be direeted, in this respecft, in idl things agree* 
aUe to ^t» will of God. Having conseerated himself 
wlH>l]y to the Lovd, he was prepared to enter upon any 
ivork Providence should assign him, or vimt any field, 
however distant; yet be was careful to ascertain the indi« 
oations id Providence in that regard, lest, as he says, ** h^ 
might run before he was sent." 

Methbdiraa had already been planted in America. The 
work of God which, under the.Wesleys and Iflieir eoadJ«« 
tors, '%ad spread throughout England, Wales, and Ireland^ 
lesmlted in <he organization of sbcietles and the raidng up 
ei heiy men to preach the Gospel to the scattered and per^ 
secutwtd flocks in those countries. Several of these emi« 
grated to America, and among the num^r were Embury 
Webb, Strawimdge, WilHams, Eiag, Boardman, and Pil^ 
Hioor. These men were instrumental in preaching the 
Gospel and planting Methodism in Kew York, Frederic 
county, Md., Norfolk, Philadelphia, and ebewheie. As her* 
ajds, ihey had prepared the way, end lihe seed which they 
sowed was, by the providence of God, oast in good places, 
asid, like the ^< handful of com o& the top of the mouttt-" 
am," has been springing upland multiplying, till, like the 
cedars of liebanon, the spacious branches and goodly fruit 
ncm spread over all the land. 

Asbury, upon hie tarriva} at Phikui€l;Ala, immediately 
swter^ upon his weii(. He was gladly received by the 
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brethren, and hailed as a cdaborer in the great field, ' To 
an untiring seal he added the most oonsummate pmd^ice. 
]Q[e was a Methodist both in spirit and practice, adopting 
Ibr his own gOTemment a most rigid method, by which he 
divided his time between prayer, stady, preaching, traveK 
ing, and even extended his regime to eating and sleeping, 
and labored to impress upon preachers and members aU 
the peculiarities so important to Methodist economy. He 
bad not been long in this country till he receited a letter 
from Mr. Wesley, appc»nting him general assistant of the 
work. This honor he received with a meekness charae* 
ieristio of the man. The Church was then small Mid 
feeble, and Methodism was a term of reproach; but still 
it was an honor to have the leadership of that little and 
despised band. The motives to ambition which now eziat 
were not then to be found. To travel from thirty to forty 
miles a day in rain or snow, over rough roads, on horse- 
back, and preach twice or thrice, sometimea without food* 
and at night find shelter in a log-cabin or a bam, or fire* 
quently in the wilderness without any shelter, did not 
offer many inducements to aspirants for episcopal honora. 
There was then no ''college of bishops," whose support 
was secured by a mammoth Book Concern and Chartered 
Fund, and who coiUd in a few days reach their most dis- 
tant appointments on velvet cushions, in cars supported 
by gutta percha springs, or in floatmg palaces, which 
plowed the deep at the rate of twenty knots an hour. 
Notwithstanding all tiiis, however, we are thankful — ^truly 
thankful — that there has been a change, and, above all, 
that Methodism has kept pace with the mighty progress 
of this enterprising age. It is with a spirit of admiration 
that we can look up to those venerable and holy men who 
occupy the bench of bishops, with the most implicit confir 
deuce in their piety and fidelity and with a certain knowl- 
edge of the fact that their office is no sinecure, but one 
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wkieh calls for and receivos at Uie hands of the praseni 
incumbents a greater amount of self-sacrificbg deyotton 
than that of any other office in Church or state. 

And we rejoice, too, that we have a Book Ooncem — a 
mammoth Concern, if the reader please— taking rank with 
any indiridual Concern in the country, and larger, by far, 
than any similar Church establishment 

In 1784, in company with Dr. Coke and others, Asbnry 
was consulted in regard to the propriety of organising the 
societies into an independent Methodist Epuscopal Church, 
with superintendents, elders, and deacons. In regud to 
the superintendency, his reply was, "If the preachers 
unanimously choose me, I shall not act in the capacity I 
have hitherto done by Mr. Wesley's appointment.'' The 
ittsttlt of the conversation was the call of a Qeneral cour 
ference to meet in Baltimore the ensuing Christmas. At 
tius ccmference he and Dr. Coke were unanimously elected 
to the superintendency. Till this time Asbury was an un- 
ordained minister, and as the Chureh had now taken a 
separate existence, it was necessary he should receiye 
orders, for the purpose of perpetuating the ministry and 
of conferring upon those who gave evidence of a caU and 
qualification to preach the Gk>spel the authority to admin* 
ister the sacraments. Accordingly, Dr. Coke being a 
presbyter of the Church of England, assisted by two eld* 
ers, successively conferred upon him the orders of deacon 
and elder, and at the same time, by the imposition of 
hands, set him apart for the office of a superintendent in 
the Methodist Episcopal Church. 

Soon after conference ho started out upon his work, 
traveling on horseback, in one journey, five hundred 
miles, and preaching on the way. He relates a pleasing 
interview which he had in this journey with Qeneral 
Washington, who gave him, without hesitation, his opin* 
Ion against slavery. 

33 
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lA ib^t early Aaf tjt M Chtircli hi tU^ cotiiiirjr, {he 
iBubject of colkgfeite to well as acad^iliical and cotmnaii 
school cdiic^tioii wad not lost sight of by the pib- 
iieers 6f Methodisni. Coke was an Oxonian hitn^elf, as 
irell kk thcf fbttiidet^ bt Methodism, ahd the j^rdjeet af 
fbiinding A bbllege in this cbttntry wds deal- to hi^ heaH. 
Although Asbury t^ad not What is denominated a classidsl 
ikiholaf, so fat*, at leai^t, ai^ the litetaiy degreed in ekrau 
ilr^ eoilcerned, jrei It iii evid^t from his journal thkt B(9 
Wa^ #ell versed in tte bHgihal language of the K6W TehU^ 
ttneni and possessed 6f a good share of aritieal ieiciltneiCi 
fai |)ulpit exegesis. As a lover Of learning istlid ^ devot^ 
Ibtttdent of Biblical and th^dlb^eal litf^rattire, he readiFf 
sjrihpatiiiied With the tHoetbf in the ehteijprise bf {bunding 
a icbllege, Ahd gave it his countehance and hearty ^ppoftt. 
At this laying of the corhbr-^totie bf Odkesbtirjr CoU^ 
at Abingtbii, he deliv^i^d iH eloquent disebofsii frbin ihh 
fbllowing Words 6t thfe iltveiily^eighth PiSaM: « Wte will nol 
hide them from thlsli' tiliildren, Shewing to the geheratiea 
to come the praises of this Lord; and his strength, and Mk 
Wonderfal Works that ht^ hath ddhe. For he established ft 
ieistimotiy in Jletcbb, atd appointed a law in Israel, whiA 
he comihanded bur fathers, ttiat they Should mtkke Iheiii 
known to their children : Hiat the gieiiilration to ooaie 
might know them, evbh the childiien Vhieh should h^ 
Born ; Who should arise aiid deidlare them t6 their bhildred ! 
that they might set their hopis in Gk)d, and tiot forget Hue 
Works of God, but keep his commandments : and inight 
not be as their fathers, a stubborn and rebellious gdaera- 
tion; a generation that Set not their he^rt aHgh% hnd 
Whose spirit was not steadfast with God." 

From this it could be seen that. Whatever our l&neti&teb 
inay say to the contrary, oiir Ohurch ih this country, fhMt 
its earliest organization, has giVen linmistakaMe etidBlinfd 
of her appreciation of and devotion tb the iBtdt^sta of 



aanctified literature. This we trmt, howeTer* to ma^ 
^pp^ more fu)ly and at large i^ the biogri^hies of oi|r 
distingipsbed men of the past aad present^ with which if e 
bppe to enUven our pages and edify our readers. 

Uet^odi^t preachers hare hitherto beea reg^ded^ by a 
pertain class^ not pnlj a9 de^titp^te of education the|^- 
{ielv§9, bi^j^ as ei^emies qf lemming, especially of a .l^anKe4 
^lini^tfy, an4 hiave A'e^uen^y been slighted, if no^ sne^re^ 
1^, |}y t|ip^ ijrho bad no other i^valifieatioi^ for the mf nisr 
If J, and iriere uo^ particularly bur(|ieoed ffiij^ thi»f* On f 
certf^n jof^ai^n A^^Y^y yi^jied Ifew Hi^en, the seat of 
^Tale Pollege. y^ uppe^rai^ce of a Ifethodi^t preacher 
ti^^tt f^^cited cmi/P9f ty^ ^4 bf? h^ many stud^nl^ out fp 
be^ l^iflfi, he^eif Pfepide^jt Styjes and other clexgyjf^f 
Wb^ l^ b^4 i^i^b^d hi/i #v:oi9r^ 9^ oiie of tbe clerg|r 
jipigned ito ap^ ^ 1^, TJps ^-espin^d bi» pf Whiter 
&^W'^ ^m^)f to SwdwW flf^4 Pilmopf <^t ^eir fi^fft 
ppming io Aw«7c<t; '-V F® F^^ Galyinist^ y# wovii 
t^^ 14).^ W^%y WpJ?e y«/* ^otwirtiptoiding tbi^ /9<;^ 
WgM' hP ^i1»d f^e cyll^^ i9^ftpf?| aj jthe iiouf of prayf^ 
and expressed a desire to inspect the interior arrangeT 
i^e^^; pjii ft9 x^e ^y/^d J^- TbJs js juot % fi"* 
^pa^^.por Jbas ^ b^^ th/B Jai|t^ th^f |b|^ sejf-aifyl^d "e#t 

9Wf^'[ mm^ 4 *^ ft/^^p^)- M?e ^15^ tif# h^riA' 

ness in -the treaianent of -Methodist nreachfirs. In this 
r^fi^ct, h9ffprer, ^'*^l|»fya #|«<flfii^,.V ^d fl^ej h^v^ 

^c^eptionfrr-ffiefi of ^^pgtb, io4 t^W^t mi t^^^^ ^k9 
do not fiffjf^^ it ^ Wm^ (4 M£'r|^8I^t, o^ ^ lowing 
f^f^n of ,dig^Hyf ^ i!f •^fi<r<^ )0f cj^r t^ associate w^t]^ 
aip^ jyre^ ;th^ hJW^Ii^ VcircuU fider'' ]irith lCbrijM4«ii 
liesfiBct. 

Go^:M^y Pf^gt^, jthe child of Ibo^ ,two di9tingpsbe4 
imH^ ,l[^of^ ^ame^ ^t bjopre, opfwie^ /pt9 life ^ j^ ^righrt and 
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beantifiil boj, the pride and joy of its parent's heart. II 
iras truly and emphatically the child of the Church. 
Bright, however, as were its prospects, and favorable as 
were the auspices under which it entered upon its career, 
yet, like the most precious things of life, often the earliest 
doomed, it was, in the providence of (]k>d, only allowed a 
brief destiny. Though early smitten, and the Church 
was called upon to mourn over the ashes of Cokesbury 
College, yet its spirit survived, and its metempsychosis 
may be seen in the numerous institutions of learning witb 
which the Chureh is blessed in all parts of the country. 

While Asbury manifested so much interest in schools 
and colleges, he did not neglect a personal attendance 
upon the instruction of the children in families, but dili- 
gently catechised them in every house where he went. 
This important part of a Methodist preacher's duty, and 
one which enters into the solemn injunction of his ordina* 
tion vows, occupied a more prominent place in the good 
Bishop's ministrations and those of the early pioneers of 
Methodism, perhaps, than of the preachers of the present 
day. 

It may be remarited that Sunday schools are vastly 
more extended, efficient, and systematic in their opera- 
tions now than at that period, and this may constitute the 
reason for such laxity in regard to the catechetical instruc- 
tion of the children by the preachers. This, however, 
should not be, as no Sunday school instruction can supply 
its place or prove an excuse sufficient to justify the shep* 
herd in neglecting to feed the Iambs of his iSock. While 
on this subject we may take occasion to remark, that 
Asbury early identified himself with the Sunday school 
cause, and that to him is justiy due the honor of having 
established the Jirtt Sunday schools in America. In a 
pamphlet which professes to give the origin and histoiy 
of Sunday schook in America, it is stated '*ihat the first 



Snnday Bdkod oi^nisation ia the ITi»te4 SMn <rf fU^^ 
9re have any autiieBtie record was the First-Daiy or S^^T 
day Sciooi Sockti^, whieh vas estaUMiAd in Fhiladelpjju^ 
m 1791." Now, it is a fael well aatbeatie^d, ^ 
fllrang^y oreiioolEed, thai Bidiop Asbury organize^ ^ 
^ttods^ schooi in fiaaorer, Yirginia, iu 1796, jSm yi|^# 
6f^« >&e one in ^iadelphaa; aad ii is also » Caci 4m4 
one year before this organiiatian tke Ifinutes of (jbe icgn? 
^senee oontaiA Hie ft^wing qttm&mn and answers: 

**Qu§iikin. Whal; can 1>e done lo instmot poor QhUdi«in« 
liiike andiibudc, to r^d? 

^Amitfer. Let ^ns labor m the heart and 9onl ,af fim 
nan to eatebMsh JShmdap Mehadi m or Aear the plaee of 
public 4Kir8]ap. Let penons Im appointed by the bishopp* 
aiders, dtiaeoois, or preachem to toach fratk aU .tbM wiU 
attend and ^a^e a ^oapseiff toileam, from six o'oloek 'u^ 
the morning till .tea, and ficom ttwo o'eloflk in the jnfteri^Qaii 
iMm, wbere it doM not intorfeie with fuUio WPi^^P* 
^1^ ooimcil MH ooi|^p3e a proper ,sflliool-4ioo|[ to ileadi 
them ^earaiDg and piety/' 

The su^ijeet d bnr i^etoh was a mtm of most .pMiifie 
japint, and while he was. removed from eveiy thii^ Wf^ 
krtokcance on the one hand, ihe was;.re»d]r to #o {41 
■kBgths, where int^nty and prineqde were net ixi^npn^ 
inisedy to ccBieilia^ 4he esteem.of ithocie who wens jn .wy 
idBgr.ee alienatod or felt ^hemselv^a ^iggnered, and ipMreii 
no labor .or dBaosifiaes to 4»8t .oil upon (the . ^uh^d =w^t«^ 
•of .panfisan str^. Hothing . grieved him fooise Ibau .the 
jmhappy ezcitonielit and .dirision g«tto|i ,i^p ;by ^O'^^y 
dmd his icoadjutors. 2n l»9wer to the ^mplaia^ Al;lege4 
^ig^aii^t him .for emeffm^vdg bis qiiiieopal prer^fktiye^ i^ 
ip«vm»tingO'£eUy<&0ia becoming f^ fixture in a certa^ 
ioealtty wimve >he ihad jiinom out .fiU bii» in^ucpce .^nd iW^ 
fulness, he.MySf <^i have Ut^ t^ l^Vi^ ei(6fyp|t a joiVFimj 
4if .fiyeeOUmaaod isdlea .a ^jm^t^ )4&e.«Me (pf Mytn^thiftn ,one 
33* 
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hundred thousand souls, and the arrangement of about 
four hundred preachers yearly, to which I may add the 
murmurs and discontent of ministers and people. Who 
wants this legacy? Those who do," he adds, ''are wel* 
eome to it for me. The Methodists acknowledge no supe* 
riority but what is founded on seniority, election, and long 
and faithful servides. For myself, I pity those who can 
not distinguish between a Pope of Eome and an old, worn 
man of sixty years who has the power piwn km of riding 
five thousand miles a year on horsebaolc, at a salary of 
eighty dollars, through summer's heat and winter's coldi 
traveling in all weather, preaohmg in all places, his best 
ooTCring from rain often but a blanket, the surest ^harpt 
ener of his wit hunger, from fasts voluntary and invol* 
untary, his best fiire for six months of the twelve eoarse 
kindness, and hia renrard, from too many, saspkion, 
envy, and munburiirgs all the year round.? ; 

. 8uchi however, were only occasional shadows darkeii'> 
Ihg his* otherwise bright and happy patibiwlay. His gen- 
eral experience may be summed up in his own wards; 
^^OlOQe eommumoft with <}od^ holy fellowship with the 
Father and hio Son Jesus Christ, a will resigned, frequent 
addresses to a throne of grace, « constant aad aerious 
oare^ for the prosperity of Zion, foiethought in the mc- 
tangements and appointments of the preachers, a aoiil 
idrawn out in ardent prayer for the universal Churoh, and 
the complete triumph of Christ over all the earth." 
' Ae an evidence of his sincere attachment and diatnter^ 
estedness, it .may be remarked, that he never made «a 
appointment of any of the preadbers either witii a view to 
afflict them or to gratify any feelings of personal preju- 
fiice on the one hand, or of affeetbn on the other^ nor 
would he allow such influences f^m his ceu&ott to beitr 
upon the appointment o€ any of the preaidiers. 

The prea^crs w^re dear to his heart, and he. cUuIy 
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made them the subject of his prayers and tenderest solie* 
itude. To his care for the preachers might be added the 
care of all the Chnrches. By correspondence and other- 
wise, when he could not visit them personally, he kept 
himself posted in' regard to all the interests of Zion. The 
conferences then were usually seasons of great religious 
interest, and as the miscellaneous business was small at 
that time compared with the present, the regular minute 
business was soon dispatched, and more time was allowed 
for religious exercises. 

The worth of souls lay near his heart, and he was not 
satisfied unless he was conscious sinners were awakened 
and converted through his instrumentality. Once, after 
having traveled hard through a western wilderness, to 
reach a quarterly meeting on his way to a distant confer^ 
ence, he was unusually tempted at not having seen, for 
some time, any direct evidence of his personal labor hi 
the conversion of souls. He felt inclined to the belief 
that his mission had expired, and he had better retire from 
the woik. With this depression of spirit he entered the 
iove-feast on Sabbath morning, in a rude log chapel in the 
woods, and took his seat, unknown to any, in the back 
part of the congregation. After the usual preliminary 
exercises had been gone through with by the preacher, an 
opportunity was given for the relation of Christian expe<- 
rience. One after another testified of the saving grace 
of Gk)d, and occasionally a verse of some hymn was sung, 
full of rich and touching melody. The tide of religious 
feeling was rising and swelling in all hearts, while a ladjr 
rose whose plain but exceedingly neat attire indicated that 
she was a Methodist. Her voice was full and clear, 
though slightly tremulous. She had traveled many miles 
to the meeting, and her feelings would not allow her iao 
repress her testimony. 9hc remarked that she had not 
iong been a follower of Christ «*Two years ago,'* saM 



jthie» ^'I ir^ Attrapted to ^ ^eHkoikt nieetuig in our 
j|Migh)^or}iQQd hf beipg ixifo,Eined th^ Bisbop A^^iJ ^a# 
#qU^ to lu-eaoh. I v^ BJo4 tlie fipiril; ^e^jed the t;rutb 
jbie tUtjlered on mj bc^jt. { fl^d to Jesuit, and fpiind ra- 
4efaptio9 in ,hi9 blood, ev^ the forgiTenee? of mjr sbs^ 
ifpd bfQuve ib^en If^Fpf mi Jiis lo?*^ pye^ sjncie,. 

Qr Jiude ^pr (k ii^qi^^ijLt mj Lqt^ from mj ejcs.* " 

' ^hd s^t 4omi, and er^ the responses which hc^ xemoricf 
had awakened m all parts of the house had died ^W9>jp 
jlti^h^p. J^lmf W^ on his fy^L He .compenped bf xe- 
|90U9,rli;i«g j;hiM> ''he uriv^ a j^tr^^er and pilgrim^ halting 99 
^9 way for rest :an4 ^fre^hment in ihe hou^ of Qqd^ 
^d that he )iad jfpond bpthMM^d," sal^ he^ ;v7ith upliftef) 
]^avd% Fihile 4;ear9 0^ joy ooii^r^ed eaqh Q^^e^ freely if>WJt 
^ if^j, ",if ;[ pai^ pnlf be in^toqienj^ in tbe^oj9:rer^oii 
fff ^me tBQ^l in .fra^W JCPWd t|he wji^tinf^t, jl'jl ^^e) 
toywdUrtillldift." 

As ^ £;^gli9hvAmii» ;be lov^d b,i^ £^^^r-land, ao^ tti^ 
^lYiefttly.expc^ifsed.l^is grief at lAie w^ whi(^ then exjia^c^ 
.))^W^en EiAgland and .the IJjuted StfM«s.; yet he hj^ 
l^lopted the latter, an^t i^ongb ma&y of the preuppb^ 
ttfid iredumed ,to Sii^la^, ^nw^^l^ to ay^odp^thifp wilib 
jtbe cfiuse ^f Amcirica^L liberty^ he wa^^nly espo^3ed ^t^ 
jmd wfifi ^nn in his acU^rence to the republicaniam of 
Washiogipn* On the occasion of receiying ^ letter &qni 
}S^. Vfeaief ron the 8ul]ject ^f the war, ha i^marka, ^' j[ 
^mi di^emely aotry that th^ >ren^able nu^[l eT.er dipp^ 
^to the pp^tics .of America. Hy .desire is to liFe in Joye 
#9d peace wifth all men^ to do them no hamiy but all the 
jfood I can. ^ow«ver/' he adds, "U discoyers Mr. Wes- 
Jey's attachmeAt t^ tilie^QTemme^t .under which he liye^* 
,£[ad h^ .been a subject of America, no doubt he would 
^haye.beenas zealous an adyooate of the Americiin c^mie. 
,|!tHt ag^ ifico^ai^^^vte ji^f^f^ ]^aj9;eJi|Ken o^p^sioifi .to 
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eensure the Methodists in America on aeconnt of Mr* 
'Weslej's political sentiments." As a farther eyidence of 
his republicanism, it may be remarked, that at the New 
York conference in 1789 he offered for the consideration 
of that body the following proposal; namely, ''Whether 
it would not be proper for ns, as a Church, to present a 
wngratolatory address to General Washington, who has 
been lately inangnrated President of the United States, in 
which should be embodied our approbation of the Consti- 
tution, and professing our allegiance to the government." 
To this the conference unanimously acceded, and an ad- 
dress was prepared and read by Asbury to Washington 
and his cabinet. To this address the President made a 
reply, expressive of thanks for the stand taken by the 
Church in the cause of American liberty. The address 
and the answer were published in the papers of the day, 
and soon after otiier Churches followed the example. 

For Washington the Bishop had a high regard, which 
was strengthened by a personal acquaintance of many 
years ; and when the sad intelligence came to him that the 
fkther of his country was no more, he entered the follow- 
ing in his journal : 

** Slow moved the northern post on the eve of New- 
Year's day, and brought the heart-distressing information 
of the death of Washington, who departed Ihis life De- 
cember 14, 1797. Washington, the calm, intrepid chief, 
the disinterested friend, first father, and temporal savior 
of his country under Divine protection and direction ! A 
universal cloud sat upon the faces of the citizens of 
Charleston; the pulpits clothed in black; the bells muf- 
fled ; the paraded soldiery ; a public oration decreed to be 
delivered on Friday, fourteenth of this month ; a marble 
statue to be placed in some proper situation ; these were 
the expressions of sorrow and these the marks of respect 
psud by his feeling fellow-citizens to the memory of this 



inffiof^. Matcbl^a^ mfuii M m lunes lie iwkiiovl«^gp4 
iii» pri^id^QO of 6o4r ^^^^ i^ever Fas ]^ iwhamed of )mii 
.^daeioAr, W« Miev^ ^ died sft feaiifig 4f»i^t)i, I|i 
•fii^ wil) lie Qr()A|'e4 ^bi^ maimmf^R ^ 3U )m9 fluFn-nf^ 
^riM) aoi^ of libsrty in |il)r poii^ta/^ 

. It 113 witb » y«97 fli gr^Nsei to a«y tili« leipt ^ i|^ t)il^ im^ 
>$i^ p^irtiswa iJiBplpgiims j^f^v^ pbargi^ ^ ^j Jlfedip4i# 
pr^BAcher^ witb being x>p^9ed tp the vim* iritfa Qj^^i ^jaff- 
fun i|fi4 tbe republiciw priaeip^e^ of irbj^b W^hif^gkf 
ir»s die great cbanipioAf We adw^ ^b^ 9qiii|» of ^h^ 
4id numi^t ppfMAition, ^nd prutlAiltly retouned ^ S^gr 
jiand; }>j^% ^at ^ gn^ body of ^b^m were fir^ f^ 
AmIoipb 9]ipporter9 of th^ republic, i^ooe bv^ tbe pf^ 
Jiopekaslj prejudii^ (^m #9^rtaiii a ireasotabJe doi^H 
Wift AsWti *^ gPfa^ ^poaft^ (Df M^bo4iw W^ .An^f 
ica, ili|« wwi piw*if uWf % <?W«, a^ bif Wbpl^ -WPfWT 
^|biw4ap% aho^s, 

J<i ^8 jfjOLOWA ftiv^ 4ltQ Bi4<9 »«v#r warrie4/ ^hw 8|ftt^ 
irp^i Upt W 1^09* bipw^Fer, jo^ ^ icbcnc^ b«t iteoe^^^ 
lMi4 ibosa wbo b#^ bia ^re^pns (<^ p^^p Pi4^g il4o ^ 
marriage relation will be satbfied of ihp p^Wf^^ fff blf 
ppu|3^. He si^fs, " 1/ I ab^ujd ^/le j^ (^Ub^y^y, wWoh I 
|;hia]c ^ni^ pmbabl^i I «f« tBw9 foUoiWg r^^?WP^ ftF 
wb^t pan ^car^ b^ wJJe4 wjr i^boi^e. I ir9^ «^^ 
m wy ^nxte^tb y^ar^ I beg^ jpaj pubK^ ejq^rciis^ b^ 
^ee« fixteea ai]4 iieTenteen; iht ^we^ty-'On^ I t^Me4; 
at tw^ty- w I cam^ tP A»W9%f Tb^» far ;i b*4 rQ»#<HA9 
eaoygb for ja jingle M&- ^ b^ be^ 9^y iiitejutioi^ t(i^ 
noturn V> £mv>pe A,t diirfy y:e.«r9 .of a^p ; bi^t th^ yrar cc«ir 
Ainued, 3^4 it wa9 ti^fi ywr? before Wf? ha4 fte);.tiie4, laatii^y 
peace, Thia wi^s no tinie to piarry or be ^yen i^ v^- 
^age* M fortyrnine I waa ordained superintendent or 
bisbop in America. Amoiig tbe dnties impoaed nppn ;im 
by B|iy offine wi^ tbat ^ t^iaYciliBg iB^teiui¥el/> ^sk^ } 
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«6tild \itLA\f expeti id ^hd ii woman With girae« i^tioiigii 
to eftftble h^t to lite but 6Jiie week out of &e filfy-tWd 
Witb bdr husband; biiddes, Wbftt rigbt has aiiy tftan to 
tak^ idrsintage of tiie a€eetloiis dT a Womafl) make hef 
his wife, and, hf a ydldiltil^ abitenoei snbveft the whole 
ofiei iBLiid econolhj of th4i iatarriAge 8t&te» by eepa«alki|t 
ihoS€f ^faou iidilier God, Hatitte, nor the irc^^ementd of 
(li'^il i3oci&tlf permit long to be ptd t^underf II ie neither 
just ndi- g^n^ronS. I liiay add tb this, that I had Uttto 
itioiley, and With ibis little administered to the neee^sitiei 
6f A beloved moAet till I w^ fiftfHM^ven. If I hAVe 
dbiie Wron^, 1 hope €K>d ^hd the s^t Will fbt'gire ia%» It 
U my duty HoW b bestow the fyittance I inay htiv« to 
8p&re tlpoti tbie WidoWi, fliid &theriess gifU; and ^Oo# 
m^niied men.** 

Our limits Will Hot allow tis tb extend mueh fUrthei* thii 
brief sketch, and We hiust, therefore, bring it to a elose;; 

Coke aiid Whatcoat, the 6ollea^aes of A&bnry in the 
episcopacy, bad ceased from their labors and entel^ into 
rest. Weslejr, too, the tener^ble fbniidet of MethodiBM 
nnd father in God of the Church, hkd <6losed his long and 
laborioii& d&reer upon earth, tod entered upon the reel 
and blessedne^ of heaven. Asbnry stood lUofte^ like n 
venerable tree left by the WOodtnaft's nt to proclaim the 
Itncient glory of the forest. Incessiant tira^^ling on horse- 
back an Average of five thoUsahd inilei n year, ek^Bod to 
all the changed of climate tod tiiriations of tetiipdWittirei 
together with the immense toliety gitoWhig Oat of the 
care of all Ihe tJhurches, itt labors Inore hbiindant, if pm* 
sible, than the tireless Wesley, preyed heavily upon hii 
cOnstilutioh. 

After he had p^ssfed his "thi*eScoire and ten," he 
transferred to the gifted M'fcendree the prihcipfel bnrdeil 
of visilibg the coiifbrentes. M it is interesting to t«M» 
'the religious ejcperieneii ci Ihie Veher^Me tiian, in hit 
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journal we find the following : " My sonl is blessed wiib 
continual consolation and peace in all my great weakness 
ci body, lalxN:, and crowds of company. I am a debtor 
to the whole continent, but more especially to the north- 
east and south-west. It is there I usually gain healthy 
and generally lose in the south and center. I have tIs- 
ited the south thirty times in thirty-cme years. I wish to 
▼isit Mississippi, but am resigned. My eyes fail. I will 
resign the stations to Bishop M'Eendree. It is the fifty- 
fifth year of my nunistry and forty-fifth year of labor in 
America. I die daily ; but my consolations are great. I 
live in God from moment to moment" This was his last 
entry in his journal. How like the sun at its setting did 
bis mind expand with holy emotions and benevolent sym- 
pathies I The mellow light of his experience and exam- 
ple shone out clearly and calmly over the goodly tents of 
Jacob as he was gently sinking into rest. 

In the sunny south, on the 21st of March, 1816, on a 
bright and beautiful Sabbath, the dying patriarch was 
seen to raise his hands when speech had failed, as a token 
of victory through the blood of the Lamb, and then, 
reclining his head upon the faithful Bond, his traveling 
companion, without a struggle he breathed his last — 

" As fidei the naanux dond ftwaj— 
Afl ginks the gale when stonas ue o*er." 

The personal appearance of Bishop Asbury presented 
nothbg remarkable. His form was slight, but erect, and 
hence dignified and graceful. He had a vigorous consti- 
tution, and hence an elastic step. His eye was stem and 
bright. His countenance was strongly marked, with fea- 
tures expressive of decision, energy, sagacity, and benig- 
nity, shaded, at times, by an expression of deep anxiety, 
if not depression. And, to conclude in the language of 
one in regard to his character, '* His parallel for practical 
Msnse and practical energy can scarcely be found. As a 
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rakr of state or a commander of annies he woidd have 
, ranked among the jrreateat men of history ; and if ever an 

impartial ecclesiastical history of this nation is written, 

Francis Asbury, as well for his personal character as for 
[ being the chief founder of its largest religious organisa" 
^ tion, will occupy a position in it above the competition of 

any other name whatMWver/* 
34 
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CHAPTER IIIV. 

8KIT0H or BISHOP m'kXNDBSB. 

I HAYV already alluded to the camp meeting which I 
attended in the summer of 1809, on the farm of the Bey. 
John Collins, on the east fork of the Little Miami. To 
this meeting the tribes of Methodism from all parts of the 
country repaired. It was the annual celebration of the 
feast of tabernacles, under the Christian dispensation. I 
had passed the Red Sea of repentance, and the wilderness 
of doubt and uncertainty, and now I was prepared to tako 
my family and tabernacle on Mount Zion with the people 
of God. The distance we had to travel was about thirty 
miles, mostly through an unbroken forest. It cost some- 
thing then to enjoy the means of grace ; not too much, 
however, for their value. When obtained, they were ap- 
preciated in proportion to their cost, and richly enjoyed. 
In good season we arrived. Just before reaching the con- 
secrated spot, our attention was arrested by the clear and 
melodious strains of the children of Zion, singing that 
memorable camp meeting song, 

'*Stop, poor sinner, stop and think, 
Before jon farther go; 
Will jon sport upon the brink 
Of eTerlastingwoe?" 

A large number of people had collected already upon 
the ground, and had pitched their neat, white canvas 
tents. The preachers' stand was filled with ministers, the 
most of whose faces were familiar to me. There was one, 
however, who was a stranger. He had a noble, digni- 
fied appearance, and seemed to be somewhat above the 
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eommoB stature. He was evidently in his prime, ibongli 
beyond the middle age -of life: His yoioe had a sweetness 
and compass that were vemarkable. There was great 
symmetry in his features. His forehead was ezpansive; 
eyes dark, but beaming with the fire of intelligence. Lux* 
uriant rolls of dark hair oovered his head, and his general 
appearance would at once impress a stranger with the idea 
of his being an extraordinary man. 

When he rose to give out the hymn, every eye was 
tamed toward and riveted upon him. Indeed, I felt as 
if some supernatural being was going to address us. Tha 
hymn being sung we kneeled down for prayer ; and such am 
address to the throne of the heavenly grace I never heard 
before. There was a simplicity and eamestoess about it 
truly surprising. It seemed as though he was talking 
face to face with Qod, as a child with its father. Every 
heart was interested in that prayer, and it seemed as if 
heaven, had come down to earth. 

When he areee he annoonoed for his text John iv» 24: 
^ God is a l^rit, and they that worship him must wort 
ahip him in spirit and in tru&." Every word that fell 
from the lips of the sainted M'Eendrc« was devoured 
by &e esger multitude. There was but one mind and ona 
heart. That one mind received all the truths that were 
uttered, and that one heart beat responsive to those trutha. 
I can not possibly describe my own feelings on the occa<> 
sion. I had taken a position in front of the speaker, so 
that I might have a full and uninterrupted view of his 
pereon. Never was I so entertained. I could see nolbi^g 
but the speaker; I could hear nothing but his voice;. 
While I listened I was unconsciously drawn, as if by some 
magic spell, toward the preacher; and when he closed, to 
toy astonishment I found myself widiin a few feet of him. 
All areund me was- the most intense excitement — loud 
idiouts of glorybod cries for mercy^^yeti I kaeir it no^ I 
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liesrd it mat, till the preBAat «eMed, and the chana whf 
krolDen. 0, it was a heavenly time 1 and it aeemed to me 
Ikat I was qnite on the aiftbiirba of gioij, drinking full 
draitgfata from thai '^riTer the streama wheneof make glad 
tile city of God.'' 

That afternoon farother iudej eame to me and Baid* 
^Bishop M-Kendrte deskea Jbo see 70a at hia tent.'' 
''Bat»'' said I, "I hxve no acquaintance with him/' 
^'^m I will introduce yon/' said Axley. So I wea^ to 
the tent and was introduoed. I felt greatly embanrasaed 
on approaching the Bishop; but the ease and cordiality 
with whieh he receiyed me at once banashed all my fearst 
and inspired me with confidence. After brother Axley 
retired, he commenced coiiTeming with me with as mach 
fiuniliarity as if he had known me all my life. He asked 
mm in regard to my family, and many other things, and 
how long I had been a professcn: of religion. He «lso 
asked me if I had not been ezerased in regard to preach- 
lag the Gospel. Though a stnager, he gamed at once my 
Mlest confidmice^ and I opened to him all my heart, spoke 
of my ezperienee, conflicts, trials, and frankly informed 
him that I eonld not think myself qualified for the wark 
of the ministry. He then conyersed with me as man 
never did before, and as man never can again. There 
was an overpowering sweetness in his manner and word% 
that filled 9oe with love and reverence for the man that 
lasted all throngh his life. I wept like a child, and telling 
him I was ignorant, and lived in the wilderness where 
there was no one to gnide me, he laid his hand gently oft 
my head and said, *<My son, be of good cheer; God will 
supply you mth fathers and mothers in the Ooqpel." 
Buch a manifestation of legard for me completely over- 
came me, and from that moment I felt that this venerabte 
man would ti«at me as a son in the Gospel; and from that 
day on till the day of his deaith, no man Kvod« except 09 



li^er, who had so strong a h<dd upon mj haaii, ^and » 
whom I oouM so impKeidj confide, or onewisom I fell 
myself so implicitly hound to obey, as this amiablo minis^ 
ter of Jesus. I never saw any &ing dnring his life whioa 
would lead me to snpposd that he did not feel for nie as n 
son in the Gospel Throughout the m eeting he tequentiy 
called me to his tent> and eonveised wHh me. in the omsI 
|pee uid unrestfained manner. 

An incident occurred at this camp meeting of a daepif* 
durtUing oharaoter, and ^ one which produoed an entire 
tiiangein my views in vegani to the qualifications neee** 
eary to partalce of the holy commnnion. I supposed thai 
only such as were converted, and Were the ohildmn'Oi 
God by fetth in Christ Jemui, were entitled to « plaee at 
the Lotd's table. Thera aecompamed us to the camp 
meeting a young lacty. To the graces of her person, Inr 
she was chanuingly heantifed* were added a biilliantmind: 
She was aniamiabio and lovely girl, the pride of the neigh* 
ikirhood. Scarcely had we avmred on the ground ere she 
was convicted. Dtoihg 8atiurday imd Sunday she seemed 
to be in the most extveme agony of mind. Her pmyen 
and tears eaccited Ale sympathy of ' att heavts^ 
• On If onday morning the saeraa^t of thei Lord's siqp^ 
far was to be adininistered. After singing, 

"Glory to God on high! 

Ottr ^Me is humU wHH'Besfea; 
XheSon «f (M>cam*.4owa to^di9». 
Tliat we might be forgiyen," 

<he ministers wwe aU< invited around ^e table to partake 
oi the holy emblems. The venerable Bbhop oflfered the 
coffsecrator^ prayer,^ <aAd- then distributed to the under 
^keptietdM tfaO'l»>^d and wine. It was a deeply ^solemn 
time. • 

A solemn slSUness- reigned around, only broken by* 
^wf si^ <Hr a half-«u{^re6sed eob^ while one after aiurfhei 
. 34* 
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ci that harge eongregstion oame to oelebrale theaeenes of 
Getiueinaiie and Oalrftry. Nearlj in front x^ the Biahopi 
beyoftd the altar, stood the weejping peaitent^ recliniag her 
head upon the shoalder of a coaverted aister, and fiobbing 
as if her heart weald lM«ak» while she gaaed upon tha 
floene^ Her appearance and manaer attraeted the atten* 
Ml of the benevolent M'Kendree, and lookiag toward hot 
he said, ''My child, come here and kneel at the foot of 
the eross, and you ahall find mercj*.'' 

«Do 70a thmk/' said she, through her tears, ''so tiIo 
a stttURr as I m^ ▼entore to approaeh the saerattental 
boards and tak^ in my unholy hands the emblfiins of the 
Sayior^B dying lot«e ?" . 

^Yos, my ehild^ it was jiiat for snch sinners as you 
die hlesnd Jesus dkid» and while writhing in his last agot 
siesy he demonstrated Ihs willingness and power to sava 
by taking the penitent malefacstor with him to hea¥en/' 

M Than I'U go to Jesus," said she ; and hurrying to the 
taUe she Ml upom her knees and cried aloud to Ood* 
With atreamtng eyes the Btshc^ admsaistered the bread; 
and just as her Mps tasted the wine of the sacrameatal 
cup, pardon waa eommunicated, and heaTen sprung up im 
her heart Instantly 1^ rose to her feet, and her face 
shining like thal^ of an angel, while» inth an eloquenaf 
that went to every heart, she told the simple stcHy of the 
cross, and the woudrooa power of Christ to save. AU 
seemed to partake of the oommon joy of that renewed 
spirit. 

The same fail I waa admitted into the trareUitg etmnee* 
tioD, and every year, till his laat visit to our e<mf6r«nc»» 
he called to see me, or I waa with him. la 181 1 he was 
at my eamp tneeting on Knox eiroutt, in oompany wifli his 
venerable companion. Bishop Asbury. From this ewnf 
meeting I accompanied him to Xenia* On tUs tour he 
fttsaaidied k QranviUis^ 9*d the GalTinMa aenihim a note 



ieqnettiiig bim to preaeb lits prineiples in full. Tbig be 
did to tbeir satisfacfticm; and, in addition tbereto, as a 
wm-k of sapererggatimi, gare an exposition of Calvinism* 
After the disoonrssy tbrieo eldeirs of the Presbyterian 
CSinrob came to bis )odgbgs» l»d attacked bim with gre9/L 
aed. In a sb^rt time» bowevor* thej were so completely 
ecmfimnded ^at tbey went awny a&bamed of the inoon* 
•isteneiea of their doctrines* The next evening he bad an 
appointment at Franklinton, near Columbus, where be 
preadKd m the old log conrt-boase. The ensaing day 
ve. started on our jonmey in the rain, and getting lost in 
Mie Davby Flainsi we wandered ^ut all day, and at 
nighty findkig a cabin, .w0 took tip lodgings. 
: No man, perhaps, ever made. more rapid advancements 
in graae and gilts iban did li'Kendree. After bis convex*' 
akm^ whieb was in the thirtieth year of bis age» be went 
on with g^ant strides, from graoe to grace. He was evi- 
dently designed by the great Head of the Church as a 
leader among the arwes of Israel; and after becoming 
most thoroughly acquainted with practical itinerancy in 
the wilds of the west, be was prepared to enter upon 
^iscopal duties and services with a heart touched with 
ftlserant trials* 

. The drcumstances ooaneoted with the election of 
M'Kendpw to the epumopaoy, were of a somewhat inter* 
eeting cbarader. When be visiled the Qeneral cpnfiarp 
bnce as a delegate firom the west, having been so los^ abr 
JMttt from the east, he was not generally known. On the 
Mbbalb' before the election for a^ bishop was tot take place, 
lie was appointed to preach in the I4ght-8treet Church, 
fialtoaore« 

*'The bouse i^as crowded with strangers hi every part^ 
above and below, eager to bear the stranger ; and among 
others, most of the members of the Generd conference 
erere pieemit,, beadea a number of colored people^ who 
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*<>eoiipied a secmtd gaUety in t&e ftrmt end of the ehiirek* 
Mr. M^Eendree entered the pulpit at the hour for com* 
meneing the services, clothed in rerj coarse and homely 
garments, which he had worn in the woods of the west^ 
imd after singing he kneeled in prayer. As was often the 
ease wilh him when he ctHiimeneed his pnyir, he seemed 
to fidter in his speech, clipjdng some of his words at the 
end, and occasionally hanging upon a syllahle as if it wen 
difficult for him t6 pronounce <fae word. I looked at him; 
hot without some feelings of 4i8trast>' Ihrnking to mjsel^ 
*I wonder what awkward hackwoodfflnan they hare put ia 
the pulpit this morning, to dt^;iiace us widli his mawkisli 
and uncouth phraseology.' This feeling of distrust did 
hot forsake me till soine minutes after he had announced 
his text, which contained the following words;^ 'For the 
hurt of Ihe daughter of the people Ma I hurt; I am blacky 
astonishment hath taken hold on- me. Jm Ihers no baim ia 
Gilead; is there no physician Uiere? Why, then, tt not 
the health of the daughter of my people reoovered?^ 
Jeremiah viii, 21, 21i. 

'^His introduction appeared tame, Ms sentences broken 
and disjointed, and his elocution very defective. He si 
length introduced his main subject, which was to show the 
lipiritual diseaise of the Jewish Ohureh, and of the human 
family generally; and then he entered upon his second 
proposition, which was to aenalyze the feeMngs which siioh 
a state of things awakened in the souls of God's faithfnl 
embassadors: but when he came to speak of the blessed 
effects upon the heart of the bahn whieh God had pro*- 
vided for the 'healing of the nations,^ he seemed to entef 
fully into the element in which his soul delighted to moire 
and have its being, and he soon canied the irhd/e co&gre* 
gation away with him into the regions of experimental 
religion. 

^<*£emafidng upon the objeetions which some wouU 
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«iah» to the expiestioa id the feelingii realised hj m pereett 
CoUy restored to health hj an applieatioQ of the 'sever 
eign balm for everj wound/ he referred to the shonts ct 
applause 90 oltett heard upon oar national jubilee, in coeip 
memoration of our emaneipation from politieal thralldonii 
and then said, 'How much more cause has an immoital 
soul to rejoice and give glory to God f<Mr its spiritual de- 
firerance from the bondage of sin I' This was spoken 
. with a soul overflowing with the most hallowed and ex* 
alted feelings, and with such an em]dkasis, that it was likie 
the sudden bursting of a eloud surcharged with water. 
The congregation was instantly overwhelmed with s 
diower of Divine grace from the vpper world. At firsl^ 
sudden shrieks, as of pecsiMis in dii^tess, were heard m 
different ports of ihe boose; then shouts of praise, and u 
every direction sobs and groans. The eyes of the pe<^ia 
overflowed with tears, while many were prostrated upon 
the floor, or lay helpless on the seats. A very large, ath- 
letic*looking preacher, who was sitting by my side, sud* 
denly fell upon his seat, as if pierced by a bullet, and I 
felt my heart melting under emotions whfch I could not 
well resist. 

" After this sudden shower, the clouds were dispersed, 
%ad the Sun of righteousness shone out most serenely and 
ielightfully, producing upon all a present consciousness 
of the Divine approbaticm ; and when the preacher, de- 
scended from the pidpit, all were filled with admiration of 
his talents, and were ready to ' magnify the grace of God 
in him,' as a chosen messenger of good tidings to the lost, 
saying in their hearts, 'This is the man whom God de- 
lights to honor.' " 

This sermon, according to the prediction of Bishop As- 
bury, secured his election. 

No man ever made more full proof of his ministry than 
did the laborious M'Kendree. For twelve years he filled 
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tbe ofEiee of a presiding elder, and for aearij twenty-seTea 
jears he filled tlie more important and responsible office 
Off bishop. In the midst of all Uie trying scenes througli 
-which he was called to pass» he manifeated the greatest 
doTotion to the Church. It may be said of him, as a pre* 
nding oi^eer, that the utmost impartiality characterized 
idl his official acts* 

When it became evident that the work of this great and 
good man was finished, his character shone out moie and 
moie dear, and, like the snn at setting, the graces o£ 
M'Eendree were more fully dereloped as he was neariiig 
the horizon of time; and, like that sun, which, on the eve 
of a calm, quiet summer day, goes g^iily down in a 
eloudless sky, so sweetly sank the dying saint. The last 
response of this faithful watchman on Zion's walls, to hia 
iMimpanion-wateters, was, **AU is w§U, oU is wM!'* 
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CHAPTEB IIT. 

ftXXTOH 07 BIT. DATID TOUHG. 

Tbb fhther and mother of the Rev. David Tonng wevtf 
botli of Scotch descent. The aneeston of his father he<» 
longed to the clan of the Campbells, and tradition says it 
was not for conTenience but for safety that the j went over 
to the' north of Ireland; and some century and a half 
mnce some of them sttfifored extremely in the celelnrated 
siege of Deny. 

His grandfather came to North America, and landed at 
Newcastle, Delaware, in 1742, his fiither then being one 
year old, and moted westward into the neighborhood of' 
Havre de Grace, perhaps on the place where Bughes'i 
Iron Works were* afterward erected, and which weve 
burned by the British in the last war. 

His father settled in Bedford county, yiiif;inia, where 
young David was bom, March 7, 17799 ^nd the nezf 
year he removed to Washington county, in the same 
state; where David Was raised, in a place and «t a tinw 
Where and when religious privilegeJi and ezperienoe wefe 
very little known or prized. His father belonged to JERg/M 
Strk, and his mother thought there was nothing like the 
Erskines and their secession. They both were fom be-* 
Kevers in the Westminster Confession of Faith and Fish-» 
er's Catechism. Tht old gentleman had a good library 
for the times, where th^ son could at least examine one 
side of the question between Churchmen and Dissenters^ 
and Calvinists and Arminiahs, and thid he was careM to 
do, as the sequel will ishow. 
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He was taught the Lord's Prayer, and the Creed, and 
Catechisms, both "shorter" and 'Monger/' and he could 
repeat them with great fluency when quite a small boy. 
This was thought too wonderful, and the way he was 
praised might inspire any thing but humility. He says in 
a communication to me, *' Among the earliest recollections 
of my life the thoughts of inyisible beings and agencies 
were the most common and important. The bdngs called 
6Qd and devils the places called heaven and hell, the 
things called death, jadgment, and eternity, were the 
•abjeets of my cjiildish meditatioBs, thousands of times 
before 1 was ftye years old." 

la the summer of 17$6 he went to meeting with some 
«f the family, and during the first prayer was so deeply 
conyicted that he had sinned against God, his King and 
8avior» that his heart wm melted, and he wept in bitter- 
son of souL But shame quenched his feeling and tears* 
and he relapsed into indifference. From this time till thQ 
hm of 1790 there was nothing very uncommon in the ez- 
eceises of lus miiid. At that time» howeyer, he was pow- 
erfully awakened by the Holy Spirit; and though there 
was nobody that )ie knew who prayed in secret, yet it was 
Ms eonstant preeticf for nearly a year. Those were dark' 
times in roligiQa* Possibly^ if he hed been blessed with 
the company .«df some one to have taken him by the hand 
and direeted him in the right way, he might have beei^ 
kept from iaSliug away. Many a child no older have I 
men happy in Qod'a love, ajad there i^ nothing to prevent 
ail yoiwg chil^krea froia being truly pious. He brokf. 
through the restraints his pareuts imposed, particularly 
by desecrating the Sabbath day, and made eontiauoun 
efforts to thnow off the influences of the Holy Spirit. H« 
did not, however, sueoeed in his rebellion* In February, 
I796» being sent one evening, with some other boys, to 
fix the boiling apparatus for milking maple sugar, they 
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fand a hmnd of Sr^ idik tbeaij and, pasan^lby im e±ceed^ 
iogly lai^e poplai*'ttee^ wbos^ roots projeeted far oc^ above 
ground, <me of fBfeitt bei^g hdllow, ihej put the fire-tomd 
to an ap^nure seven or dght fe(dft from the trunk, and dii» 
ooyered a v^ry strong df atighl ^ ahr a^eending vtp ihe h6l« 
low tree. It suddenly- eattght fire, and it a few minutes 
l^lased out silty «t setentj ftiet kif^, Where one cf tlie 
Ibrks had fUleB otf aad left fr6e v^iit to the ak. In ik 
short space of time brotbio* ToUAg lay down on thte 
ground to peep in ^e hole, and saw the lava mnnmg 
down in a stream as tfeiick fis his arm. The heafe wa^ se 
intc«|se that the light partly Minded him. At that June- 
tore tii« remakdng fork of tb« i»^, weakened by the ire, 
snapped off with a groat nois^. He sprung to his feet, 
*Bd raft Wiih aB the speed tiial fear could inspire. By 
the titn^ thi6 great brsuloii Of the tre^ struek the ground 
he was sijctythree ftet fpstti tiid stump of the poplar, 
hating providentially passed under this great half-tree 
beyoi&d where its fork fell on the ground. Nothing struck 
him eiceept the bammg bark, whi<A ftew off and cnashed 
ttm dowti to tho earth amidst its iery <soals. If be had 
lain stifi at ^e root of th^ tree no evil woald have bSM 
fallen him. The other bx^s^ however, came find fiull^ 
1dm up out of the ilte. They found him by hie groatis^ 
With his clothes somij \m*nt, and his hat cut through hi 
iwo or thi^e places, and his heiad all in a goi^ of bloody 
together with his «6lIar-1bone broken. Unprepared fo^ 
death, how narrowly did he escape ! .... 

His fMi^t Was a fannfer in easy eireuntstitnee^,' ixii 
Attended to the educMon of his children ; and so weH had 
David improved his opportunities, that When time had 
legally made hiin his owii mfaster, h^ taught a grammar 
school two years in Hawldns and SuTlitan counties, Tenn.' 

On the S7th of June, I80S, he 1^ his Isther^s, rA Yh- 
^nia, and went to what Wai then called the ''lir west;? 

35 
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now Middle TAmessee. Sunday, August 14th, ike Madi- 
odists had a quarterly meeting on Mill oreek, near Green 
Hills, where were assembled i^ strange mixture of people. 
Among the rest were what hare since been called the 
'* Cumberland Pr^byterians," who seemed to be as nu< 
merous and aa busy as the others. It: was impossible to 
tell who had the direction of the meeting; but they 
preached and prayed very Wefl. David, however, left on 
Toesday, and went to a dftnce. 

Afterward, while riding all alone, Ihinking about the late 
quarterly meeting, he meditated on some of the awkward 
expressions in the prayers of the new conveHs. His pride 
smd, or the devil told him, that he could pray better him-* 
self. So he made a form of prayer for them, and suc- 
ceeded in putting his form: into words. At that moment 
ibis query rushed into hicj mind> ''What are you dcnng?*' 
This inquiry turned a pl^sant. evening into gloomy hor< 
ror, and, in lieu of making prayers for others, he began to 
pray for himself with all the faith and earnestness in hia 
powckTi accompanied with a flood of tears. From this 
time he prayed morning and evening, with strange and 
indescribable feedings and opposition* A Granger in a 
strange land, he was afraid to pray near the people'^ 
houses, lest he should be seen ; he dare not go far off, lest 
the snakes in the cane-brake would bite him ; and when he 
"frent out into the lanes the devil made use of the horned 
cattle to drive him from his devotions. Previously the 
Lord had converted some of his relations who dwelt lA 
Western Tennessee. When he got amoc^ them he was 
encouraged. Attending their meetings, when called on 
he prayed with and for them, though his own sins were 
i^ot yet forgiven. Has poor soul was in great distress, 
and his constant cry was, ''What shall I do to be saved?" 
H^ /itrove about twenty-tseven days to ''enter in at the strait 
gate." His heart condemned hm» aqd he knew, that " God 
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iras greater than his heart/' and nfimld akd e<mdeimi hfm: 
With these yieWs and feefoge he went to another ^'htg 
meeting/^ as they were then called, Friday, September 
16th, and Snnday, 18th. There was a mighty shaking 
among the people, while he stood condemned, distressed, 
and in the agonies of indescribable anguish, not to say 
distraction. iBLe coidd nether sleep nor eat, nnder an im* 
pression, right or wrong, that unless he obtained peace 
with God before the meeting closed, he must perish eter- 
nally. Gk>d, who pities the distressed, pitied him, and en« 
aUed Um, by faith in Jesus Christ, to trust in his Hood. 
He was astonished at the effects of simple f^dth, and was 
transported with the joys of belieying. 

On the 19th of September, 1803, between nine and 
ten o'clock, A. M., the Lord spoke peace to his soul. He 
walked out in the woods, and the trees reminded him of 
this injunction, <' CQap your hands V* All nature seemed 
joyous, and, as grace had brought peace and harmony to 
his heart, so all yisible objects seemed to partake of the 
UissM change. ' OhristianiB need hot expect, however, ti 
be ezactiy alike in their experience!. ' Luther and Bunyan 
in this respect differed widdy frooi most of their followers 
who were teal Ohristians. 

Being desirous to see his parents, he returned to hli 
father's in Tirginia, on the last day of October, 1805^ 
ripped off his ruffles, and cut off his long hair, and re* 
mained in that ricinity a few weeks, an astonishment and 
ft by*word to all his formed acquaintance. He returned to 
Tennessee, and resumed his occupation, Apnl 1, 1804, 
and pursued the bunness of teaching till admitted into 
the traveling connection. But during this period his 
mental exercises were powerful, mostly with respect to 
his call to preach the Gospel. Many an anzicMs day and 
sleepless night did he pass through. These conflicts were 
mostiy like other men's, perhaps^ except that he was more 
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mjF{e^di]ig tbfua 09i»mm; for it |« fiy^t^io b^ n^vfr would 
have been ^ Mp^bpdi^t pv^aoher if he had no% beU^Ted ih^ 
his foul would be loat pBlesf he became one. His under*- 
standing fu^d Cfi^nsci^^ forbiMie him bemg faj thing else* 
His mother^ si^^rt a^d brother WiPiam were all happily 
<$onverted to Qod d^mg the summer of 1S1H» which 
eerved ^ a^ ii^eei^tive io \i^ PW^f l^ ^^s y<s^ ^b«^ 
strange d^dpr "the j§rk*" overrajpi all Western Ten? 
niess^e. It attacked ib» right(Boi^ and tb^ ^ick«d--ai^ 
inTo)iu»tai7 nmseular ^jfi^rme, which dr^ tilie subject^f 
nS^i»i jbackward a^d forward with a force and quick-^ 
lieas perhaps pr^yicniaiLj unknown to the human fapxily . 
Five hundred of thes^ a^bj^ct^ might aomejiimes be seei) 
in one fsongrpgatipn, aU tn ^anpp^ l^otfon^ fr^m l^witching 
|he head up to bendifig ^ if hol(e )H>d^-!^fir8t backwardi 
and then forward^ ^ head yearly i^upbing tlv^ groun4 
fprifard and l^cipfrard 4t^rffa^)y;. Sofne pi^ppja tihoug}^* 
it belonged t^, if ifr did ^Q%mM^Pi ^ P«^F* ^U tl^^ Christian 
lisligion, ot^fs jbbat jt wad 4^ W(w)s; pf thiei d^Tfl; ai^4 
j^oth^r ITpttng thpiigbt 4»at tba dawl jbad a hajRd %i:«ir^ 
(p bring religion lato diarepsita- 

The wildnesa whi* ^^m to ^^ar^ feeaji g^^xat^ 
about Cane Bidge, Eentncky, spread dp^ soi^^ iix. ca«^ 
papy with the jer^ having ^rst n^ade New%hta^ as 
^na and Pnryia|L6(i(, ^d ^at^era, aa Punlery »^i 
H'N^mar* At the sazaa tis^ the. AU^Hlists mi Prea^ 
byteijana bad f» ^od ^ aMimt ha^ed ot^ the opinion^ it 
wo^d aeeEH tjiat ^ary \>pdy wpnld awidenly }^ good» 
apd Diqcii4iQ98 m^ pr^ads lFoi|)d ba peeded no ?npra. 
Tha Methodists reyivad tbenr DisdpliaiB, and aa^ed naoat 
of their people. Thelfewlights andSbakers made haToc 
unth the Piresbyterians, aad what i§ now called the 
f' Cumberland PreabytfHriaii8'']WAd« a greft breach in thf 
Chureh. 
Q^th^pffd ^Qimtjr^ vbera h|9 f^8idf4f w^ a &Q«tifr act 
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tlemeiit at that time; so lie was graeiouslj almost out of 
the noise and hearing of all religions tumults. Their mis* 
fortune was, to have almost no kind of religion in their 
neighborhood; so thej tried to preach, exhort, and praj, 
James Rucker and hhnself. Gk)d owned their endeavors, 
and there were about one hundred and fifty who professed 
veHg^on on Stone's river and Smith's Fork during the 
aummer of 1806; but they were not in the Church; so 
they got one of the Nashville circuit preachers to come 
out and fonn them into classes, pledging himself to take 
them into the circuit next year. Being recommended by 
one of these classes, without quarterly meeting, circuit, 
or station, brother Young was admitted on trial in the 
travelmg connection by the following document ; namely : 

** To David Youiro, — ^You think it your duty to call 
sinners to repentance. Make fiill proof hereof, and wo 
■hall rejoice to receive you as a fellow-laborer. 

'<Lkwi8 GiABn. 

** September 7, 1806." 

This may be a literary curiosity to some of the boys 
of ike present day, who think the Methodist Episcopal 
Church can not make a traveling preacher unless they 
first looalke him. The next Western conference sat in 
Bcott county, Kentucky, October 2, 1806, at which he was 
appointed to Salt River and Shelby circuit. But Wayne 
drcuit having but one |»ieacher on it, brother Young was 
changed to Wayna circuit, in the south side of Kentucky. 
This was done by the conearrence of William Burke and 
William M'Kendree, as the case seemed absolutely to 
require it. On the last week in October, a sacramental 
meeting waa held at the Beach meeting-house, near 
William M'Oee's, Western Tennessee, where he first saw 
that great and good man, William M'Kendree, whose 
^quai in every respect haa not yet adorned the Methodist 
S6* 
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%ifiGopal CSiureli; and jet, by some} ht^ljJtf, no mail 
fttnu3be» us with his memoirs. H^ g^ve bim the plan of 
bis circuit, and on tbe first Tbursday in Kpyemb^r, 1806, 
he met his first appointment, &» a tr^yeling preacher, at 
Manoah Lassley's, on Grew river, Kentucky* 

His colleague — ^William Ellingtoi^^was a rery good^ 
natured, easy kind pf a map. Their circuit swarmad with 
l^ewligbts and Freewill Baptiata« iJUingtoii let tbem aU 
stay in class meeting, but brother You^g turuad them al} 
put ; i|nd this made Ellington popular, wd ihay rau to him 
urith ti^eir complaints, and even carried them m^ to M'Viis^^ 
drQ«, their presiding elder. On e:wninatioii o{ the circum^ 
stances, the presiding elder ordered brother Ypus^ to ^ate 
charge of the circuit, despite of all ranimitraae^' BQi^g? 
ton was delighted, but brother Young was alarmed at hav- 
ii^ the flhaige of a cinrait. Uiere were a' great number 
dioppsd and expelled on the circuit this year, but the 
Lord made up all their losses with a small increase of 
numben. Hi» health was not very good, but his appoint- 
ments were all filled, averaging thirty each and every four 
ire^s timughotti the year. 

Puriog this appointment the following persons weio 
lioansed to e^ort: Lewis Aaderaon, J. T. Williama, Wil* 
Uani Lewi^i and Isaac M'Kowan, all of whom were afitev* 
ward travellBig preaofaera. ' 

Isaac M'^Kowen'ii mother wm a widi^, and her hoaaf 
a preai^hing-plaee, at which brother Young had an appomt* 
laeM on the d^y of Om total eciipse, in 1806. Whan it 
b^an to grpw dark) the %iMmiiMk Dutch and Irish inhab^ 
itants of tbe neigbborhofMl ran to mpetiag, some lor tkc 
fir&t time, not waiting to ohanga dothea, or put on tlieiv 
aho<»; a^d before pre^hi^g dosed, the house and ibm 
ywrd were filled with the Voorst-frightened congregation 
that ^ver was seen. The preacher exhorted thsm to be 
religious^ and eaei^pe Uia'^bladoieis of darkness fosever/* 
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He Tinted bit parents in Viiginia, and returned te the 
annual conference, which assembled at £benefer Noli* 
GhncHj/a, East Tennessee, September IS. 1806. 

It was at this conference the celebrated propositionn 
Ujad services of Dr, Coke^ as bisbop of the Metbodis^ 
Episcopal Church, wer^ rejected. 

His nej^ appointment was to LeTii^ston circuity EenT 
tmskj, extending from Itoplq^syille to Tennessee river, an4 
from the Ohio river south to Clarksburg, Tennessee* i^ 
district too large for a modern presiding elder, and a dis- 
tence to reach it of seven d^greea of longitude—pat leas^ 
five hundred miles. Qraij l^te said> "The I«ord tem« 
pers the wind to the shorn Ismb;" it must be 90, foij^ 
wb^e are the men and horses now that would perform 
such jouruej^? 

Before getting once, sound bie civeuit, he was take^ 
with severe diills everj day^ alternated with violent fevenu 
The chills ceased, and the fever ii^eaeed fur two week9| 
when he. fell into a kind of stupor, partly senseless, unlei^ 
voused up J end, then he lay four weeks longer, n^itbeif 
doctor nor friends. expecting him to live* For nipe wee|»| 
he never saw the^ sun. When he begen to mend the bloo4 
bad ceased to circulate in his feet and «Miikles; aud wi^en 
it again began to circulate, such twinging, pncklu^, mi 
excessive pain he says he n^ver felt before or since. , 

This was the first tin>^ he ever had the ague, but h^ ba^ 
it more or less every one of the next nine years. 

It was a kind providence towa.rd him that he fell sick ^ 
old brotber Meanly's, It was a very kind fomily of pioufi 
people. They took care of him ae though he had been one 
of th^ipsjelv^, for whi9b may God reward them in time 
aud eternity 1 The old gentleman's ^on John was after- 
ward ft traveling preacher. While he lay at Meanly's^ 
M'Kendree, bis presiding elderj^ eame to see him* Hf 
]|sked hipA to write ^s will. Having, told him w)iat die; 
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position was io be made of bis fkrms and personal prop* 
erty, he be^an talking wild, and told him what he wished 
done with a boat-load of ingots of diver, which he imag- 
ined was coming from 8outh America by way of New 
Orleans. At the mention of this last subject M'Eendree 
threw down the pen and burst into tears, which roused 
him up. !rhe good man was not only sorry because he 
was sick, but he was exceedingly grieved at his being 
delirious. 

Kear Meanly's, and in the vicinity of the town of Do- 
ver, only across the Cumberland river, on the highest 
easterti bluff, there was a curious Indian burying-ground. 
with only six graves in it. Each of these graves was 
lined with four stones — a head and foot, and two long 
flide-stones, measuring from seven and a half to eight feet 
for each grave. The edges of these gravestones seemed 
as if they had been placed even with the surface, and sub- 
sequent winds had blown away six inches of the upper- 
soil. Each stone was cut at right angles, and was well 
dressed with some land of tools. There were no rocks of 
the same quality known to be in aH that region of coun- 
tty. Here brother Young would wander to meditate. 

He was in tolerable health through the summer, and 
had some prosperity in his own soul, and some increase 
on his circuit In that place lived the father of Pete* 
Cartwright, and the mother of E. Wilcox, his half-brother. 

In one' of the most populous settlements on this cir- 
cuit, there were two classes, and, of course, two leadeirs. 
The classes were not very religious, except when they 
Were at i]&eeting ; then they were exceedingly noisy. The 
leaders were both drunken; so when S. got drunk, he 
posted away to M'C.'s, confessed, and got forgiven; and 
when M'C. got drunk, he hastened to S., and he foigave 
him. They quoted Scripttire for all — claimed nghts sev- 
enty times seven. He could not begin to adminaster disci* 



pitne witl^p^t r^moviiyg th^e kgd^rg; aod it ir«8 lilte loivdt 
tt^, like pntipbers; 8o they did not want ne^r Jffi^erst iin4 
wo^d pot tfpr^ <Mit tb^ old o^e« for gftting drunk; b^^ 
x^fmmg tboir ^^mms to qnarteirljr planting conference, tbe; 
ippt rid of ike priiu^ipfJ inebftates, and Ibo few good inem^ 
ber» n^md W mtetmi g^^ljp not 09I7 in that sodbt 
alj, M g«pera)l]r on tb# eir^. H^ej exuded a^/er pn^ 
biuufared* f el th^j bad ft a^t ineieaso of mpm ihaa fifty* 

This fall* cKmforenfo waa appointed at Cbili(H>tbe« 
Obio* S^Mfeaibar 14« J807, On bi^ rv ^^^^ b« (^0 
mk in La«agton. Tbo preaabeia left biB)> and i^ a &¥ 
daya ba rod^ onl to bi?ol^r B*-*fT-% twalve i^tflas, wbofvi 
kia feraff inaiaaaod, till bo believed tb« family Ao^gl^t b9 
■met die. 1%^ wt^ afiraid. aa Ufol apr^ %oitgb t)^ 
naighboribiiod that bia diaeneo wa9 i9Mtag»pi|a; iwl b44 
it not been for a good old sister G., who came to see bim, 
be might bare died; but she went home and got her 
'bnsband to bring a two-borse back, with a bed in it, and 
take bim borne with him, where he was rery kindly nursed 
a whole month, till able to ride. 

Thus far my old friend and brother has furnished me 
with a sketch of his past history. His subsequent history 
is tbe history of tbe Church in the west ; for he has been 
identified with all her movements. His mature judgment 
and well-cultiTated mind enabled bim to render good 
service to the Church in all her ecclesiastical councils. 

Brother Toung is still living, although much advanced, 
and quite feeble, being in bis seventy-fifth year. The 
personal appearance of brother Young is somewhat pe- 
culiar, and would strike a stranger with a little surprise as 
he would gaze upon bis tall, slender, and perfectly-erect 
form, his sharp and expressive features, a keen and piercing 
oye, rather deeply seated in his forehead, and the luxuriant 
folds of hair of snowy whiteness, which fall down oVer his 
shoulders. As a minister he always ranked far above me*^ 
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diocrity . When in bis prime few liad greater power in the 
pulpit Bib mind possessed great vigor and reach of 
thought; and had he deroted himself to writing; his pro- 
ductions would have exhibited great terseness and power. 
For many years he filled the offiee. oi presiding elder, 
' always attending his appointments Krith the precision of 
clock-work. He has for a long time beeii me of the trus*' 
tees of ^le Ohio Universitjr, at Athens, and his wise coun- 
sels in that board have always been appiedated by his co- 
temporaries. As it regards his habits, it may be said, no 
minister ever had better, and none ever observed thea^ 
more closely. But few of the old pioneer fathers remain. 
One by one they are falling around us; and here and 
there we find them staaiding in our midst, like tiie &w an** 
ctent trees of tiie forest, to tell what was its aaeient gloryj 
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CHAPTER IIYI. 

8XXT0H 07 BXV* JOHN P. VINLXT. 

Ta^ Bet. Jobn Pattenon Fiiilej, my brotker, was bom 
on the 13th of June, 1783» in the state of North Caroliaai 
In September^ 1810, he veoetred license to preaoh in the 
Methodist Episeepal Chnrdi. HaTing veceired a olassicai 
edueation, he vaa early called to take eharge of literary^ 
institutions ; and from that time till 18Sft he labored in that 
d^artment with, great success m different parts of the 
state of Ohio. During this time, howerer^ he labond 
much in the pulpit, and strove hsird to. shov hiknself ap 
proTed of Ood, ''a irockman thai needeih not to be 
ashamed/' 

In 1822 he was appcdhted Proli^ssor of Languages in 
Augusta College, Kentucky, the oldest Methodist College 
m the west, now a heap of smoldering rains* This insti** 
tution, the first-bora child of the Church, cost much earel 
and anxiety, and, alas I regnts. I hare letters to show 
the part I took in the establishaent of the institution ; ay, 
in the earliest incipient morements conneoted with it, and, 
henee, the reader will indulge me in what remsjrks I may; 
deem it proper to make. 

Augusta College, like Ookesbury, seems to have been, 
a ddld of destiny, to hare been born under. some malign 
nant star. Patronized by the two largest eonlerences in 
the west, having a faculty, from time to time, composed 
of the Imghtest stars that shone in the galaxy of western, 
literature^ such as Durbin, Tomlinson, Bascom, Fielding, 
and othlBiB, and having for her almnm a host of talented^ 
men in every prdsssion, jcatteredi all over the country, 
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atil], like an Ul-gaided, but richly-freighted vessel in a 
stormy sea, she foundered and went down, and the waters 
closed over her unhappy fate forever. 

During the connection of my brother John with Au* 
gnsta College, he was received into the. traveling connec- 
tion, and, as far as his professional duties would allow, he 
preached the word, '^ instant in season and out of season/' 
His oosneetito #ith this ooll^ie lasted till Mmjf, ld26» 
when it was temnnated by death* 

Profesaor Banom^ the greiii pulpit onUor of ths #est# 
onm of his eotleagnes in the fao^y and wha has himself 
nnee passed sway to Ae warld of nst^ paid ^ foBowm^ 
tribute to hill memory i 

"1 have thought I eo«ld not spend an hoar mora -pnA^ 
Mf, this evemngy than in dbetebing a few imperfect no* 
tices of the kte Rev. John P« Fmky, of the Mc&odMtr 
ij^isoopal. Churoh^r I became l»qaainted with the amia^^ 
ble and worthy subject of these recollections in I81li^ 
From that time to tike p«riod of his death,* I poaoeMed his 
oonidenoe^ and tojoyed hia friendflhip; and, perhaps^ n6 
one of his numerons firienda knew his mind and heavt moiai 
iatimaftely than 1, during a tern of nearly ten years. Urn 
has freqnoitly assmred me that even his own family knew 
less f^ him than I did^ aad that I had understood hit 
wkole hearts I may, therefore, be penqitted to aay a few 
tiungs to prararve horn oblivion the name and serrioea of 
an able minister of the New Testament, and devoted friend 
of mankind. John P. Finl^ was certainly no erdinaiy 
n^sa, wheiher. wo conaider his natural parts, his litortey 
pretensions, or hia graeloua attainnents. Natoro had. 
done much for him, variona feaming had largely. ocmtrib- 
uted to improve him» and Christwaity had perfected him 
into a modisl worthy of imita&n. By nature he poaaesaed 
n strong; manly^ and ingemious mind; haa eduoation Waa 
good« and well daveeted through life; hat Christian char. 
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«eler wtts of ihe fiftt order; aad ill oonq^ired^ reofdei 
MtQ- dfarikingfy interettnig, botii m and out ci ih« palj^iu 
But ats mj rei&arks will be almofi eatirel^f confined to 
i^dleetion, I c&n onlf toiiitli uA imperfect oatliae of tbe 
ebarscter of my deoeaeed Mend. li has long becB aij im* 
pressfoir, that men of Sa^m^ukhed wcurtli ia onr CInifehfy 
wiiolmTe been remenred from tbdr 'hibor of lote' ob eartlbr 
harer not HMfetyed tboete ifisliBcti^e marbc of respect^ iB 
fte" ottcifll obitttarj BOtioea of Hie ChBreh, to which ihmf 
iaet^ beett obvioaigljf enlltied, froni tiio elevation of their 
dbaracier, and- tke' natare and ibIbc of their aerricea; aad 
t woald Wi0h> that iaf all wxch BOtiiDee^ittatoidi of a genesal 
Bad isdieeiiBiitfate eomawndatioB of piety ml BsefahieM^ 
oar Bttmei^un read«ra migiit be able (o Ibem Mne aeen-' 
3*aee idea of the pecBliat tod dtatiagBishing a«lrU>atea of 
dMHaeter in each iBdi?idi«aI» beeoomg tiio snbjeet of Wo*' 
gmpfaieMl wport. If Bien, and eepedall^ BfiaieCei*, are tot 
br 'eiitetlmdd m love for their wo^' sake/ thef ooght 
certaitily to be esteemed and held up to imitatlBn^ iB prb^r 
por^B to the nature and extent of tiheir relative ueeM* 
lieea, as well as aggregate worth of character. I mean tB 
thj^ simply, without indulging ia an(y thiag censorioBe, that 
It ie the dutf of the living among ua, to BqKirt faitfafdUjr' 
and with some particularity; the various uselabesa and 
diversified excellence of the dead. IB loddng over, ro*- 
cently, some scores of notices of the" death and character 
of our deceased ministers, I hc^re observed a generality of 
description, a sameness of i«pOrt» which, I fear, is ca^tt«^ 
rated to make an impression, wifHeucUy to the well^teoam 
fhet, tbat we have had ia ouf Cburoh a great vailoty of 
talent and usefulness: and certainly it belongs to the his- 
tory of the Church, the biogra{4iy of her distinguished^ 
individuals, to point out, and clearly develop, the divers- 
ity of talent, character, and labor, of which we are now' 
speaking. . . . But to return to oiir subject. 

36 
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" John jP. Fmley irafi ]l)oni iu Nord^ Carolina^ June 13^ 
1783. From, childhood he wa$ marked as possessing no 
eommon share of intellect He was.earty placed at school, 
and while in his abecedarian coarse, he evinced an ap1i« 
tode to leam, that induced his father, a distinguished Pres* 
byteriaii elergjmanj who is now, at the age of seventy, a 
Methodist traveling preacher, to give him a classical edil- 
eatbn» O.wing to his habits of industry and perseTer« 
anoe, he soon .acquired a. competent Imowledge oi the 
sciences, and a reputable aqquaiBttanee with th^ learned 
kngoages. Of the English liM>giiage he if as a perfect 
master, and taught its pvoper use with almost unriTaled 
success. From the Sjge of twelve or &)uxteen years, he was 
often deeply aiected with a'seitse.of sin, and the import- 
ance of repentance and lidth ;, but his mjnd was so muchr 
perplexed ^ith. the doctrines of absolute personal predesti- 
]iati<m, of whidi hifi father was then a strenuous and able 
asaerter, that he came to no decision <m. the SHl^ect of 
NhgioHfli opinions, till he reached the years of manhood. 
AlKwt the age of twenty-one he married, and sQon after 
was tHTOught to the Imowledge of salvation by the ^emission, 
of his sina. £arly aftor his conversion, he was convinced 
that a 'dispensation of the GK)6pel' had been pomxnittod 
to him« He weighed well the impressions and convictions 
of his mind and heart, in relation to the fearful and respon- 
siUe business of a Christian minister; but when finally 
and fully oonTmoed of his duty, he did not hesitate. There 
were indieed many reasoi^s why he should confer with flesh 
and blood; but, with his characteristic firmpess, be re- 
jected them all, and took. the pulpit; I think, in 18U» At 
the timis of his convernon he resided in Highland county^ 
Ohio. His mipisterial career wa^.cominen^d during a 
revdence in Union, Greene county, Ohio, whither he had 
been called to. take charge of a senuinary. At the head 
of this institution he continued abqut six years, living and 
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preaching the religion of Ghrist in its native simplicity and 
power. 

''From Union lie removed to Dajton, distant only about 
thirty miles, and conducted an academy in this place for 
•two years. It was here our acqaaintance and intimacy 
commenced, which ended only with his nsefol life. He 
left Dayton, beloved and regretted of all, and accepted a 
call to superintend a respectable seminary in fiteubenviile^ 
Ohio. In this place he continued not quite two years. In 
his ministerial exertions he was 'instant in season and o« 
of season,' and labored with more than ordinaiy success. 
His next remove was to Piqua, Ohio, where be continued 
as principal of an academy for four years. In all these 
places his pulpit efforts were highly ace^table ; his social 
intercourse seasoned with dignity and piety, and his resi* 
denee k blessbg to all about him. From tihis place he 
made his last remove to Augusta, Kentucky. Here he 
taught a classical school for some time, and was afterward 
appointed principal of Augusta College, in which relation 
he continued till the time of his deatii. In these several 
places his labors in the pulpit were considerable, and ex- 
tensively useful. All who knew him esteemed him as a 
xnaA of talents and irreproachable Christian character. 
He was, indeed, all in all, oqc of the most amiable, guile* 
less men 1 ever knew: never did I know a man more 
perfectly under the influence of moral and religious prin* 
ciple. His uniform course was one of high and unbend- 
ing rectitude. 

" One error, as reported in the 'Minutes,' respects 
ing his conversion, I must beg leave to correct. I do 
it upon his own authority, when living, and that of his 
brother, the Bev. James B. Finley, superintendent of the 
Wyandott mission. There is something rather remarkable 
in the manner in which these worthy ministers were first 
brought to reflect with more than (^dinary concern upon 
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iheir latier itnd. Joim liod Jtmeis w^re unfunng tbe^ir 
selves in the forest with their guns ; and as John was sh^ 
Ung carelesslj itppn his horse, Jaoies's gun accidentally 
vent off, and the ecNKtents eame yetj near ^temg John's 
head. The brothers weve mutvuBy aliumied, bapiblefi* 
«id th—Miilg ihey were move than ever sinick with tbr 
Aielaocholy trat^ that Ma the mjdat of life w« are in 
4ea^' Thej reflaetad open tbw fwipn^paiw^hiasd tp naset 
dieath, and appear in jndgineiit Each promised the oAcr 
1m lirottld rafonn; and the r«s«H waii, .thef were both led 
.to aetk ndigion, as tha only preparation for etemity* 
Both the brothers agree in ata4ng tha;t Ais eircumatanea 
was the means* in the hand of CM« of their awakening . 
and cenrenAon, as seidMBr of then was ia tha hfthit of 
dttendBng the preadung of the €k>spel hafone the i^qoia- 
tede ai>d ahun created by tUa p^asjoo. I have bee* 
4hns nunnte k d^faiiling the imme<tiata ^neans of his ^otk" 
versioB, at the reqnaat «f a sarriyhig brother, in whose 
MtiaiatioB Ae iq>pareitt inaonipatfiiey of tiie meaoa mag- 
ttifies the graee of Ood, in this aingiilar diqiensation of 
blended mercy and proridenoe, 

^' John P. Finley was in the mimstry about fifteen years. 
He wia ordained d^a^on by Bishop ^^bury, on tho 17th 
of September* 1816. H9 reoeived ordination as elder ail 
the hands of Biabpp Roberts, Jnly 2* l?20. At the time 
of his daatb he was a member of the Kentucky annual 
con&ren^* a^f #ly dividing his time aod eneigies between 
tb^ business of collegiate instruction and the labor of the 
pulpit. 

i '*As a man, the subject of these recollections wiis en- 
gUgingly amiabloi ingenuous, and agreeable. Equally 
Itemoved from affectation and reserve, the circle in which 
he moved felt the presence of a friend, and the influence 
of a Christian and minister. 
. ''As. a Af0ei«f« bis excellence vas acknowledged by afi 
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'^ho irete competent to d^de upon his claiait; and 
though he gloried more m being found a pupil in the 
school of Christy yet he was no stranger to the academy 
and lyceum. 

''As a kuiband, there is one liying whose tears hare 
been his eulogy, and to whom» with his oiphan children* 
friendship inscribes these fines. 

*' As a father, he was worthy of his children ; and iu 
pointing them to another and better worid» he was always 
eareful to lead the way himself. 

'< As a friend, he was warm, ardent, and confiding, and 
not less generous than constant. His intimate friendly 
howerer, were few and well sdected. 

''As a ffunwfer, in the pulpit, he was able, impressire; 
and overwhelming. The cross of his redemption was his 
theme; and in life and death it beeame to him the 'em- 
phasis of erery joy.' In all these relations I knew him 
well, and can, therefore, speak from the confidence of per* 
sonal knowledge and accredited information. 
' "The last lame I saw him, I preached a sermon, at his 
request, on the 'Inspiration of the Scriptures.' When i 
had retired to my room, he called on me,, in c<Nmpany 
with a friend, and, in his usual frank manner, embraced* 

me, and observed, 'H , I thank you for that seimon, 

and I expect to repeat my gratitude in heaven.' Little 
did I think at this interview that I was gazing on my frieild 
for the last titne, and that in eighteen mcmths his ripened 
virtues were to receive the rewards of the heavenly world I 
But so it was ; and I, less fit to die, am spared another and 
another year. 

"He died on the 8th of May, 1825, in the forty-second 
year of his age, and sixteenth of his ministry ; and at the 
same time that this ber^ved family wept upon his grave, 
the siadness of the Church told that she had lost one of 
her brightest ornaments. Just before his triumphant spirit 
36* 
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iMe to mak and sigli no mor^ be waa aakwd lu^w be |«l^ 
and what were bia ptoepeeto iqxNi entering the dark yal* 
iej and ebadow ef dealli. Be repUed, in language wortby 
of immortalitj, 'Not the shadow of a doubt; I have 
C9irist within, the hope of gloij. That eomprehenda all V 
end then, wiA the protomai^, be '|eU adeep»' 

** 8acb is a rerj imperfect fltsetob of the lift, cbaract^, 
and death of John P, flnfej^ God grant» reader, that 
ymt and I may ahai^ the glory that gilded the last honra 
of bistcHir 

I will eleee thia aketeh by inserting the BeT. Jonathan 
teaqper's dieaai. Ue was intimately acquainted with 
my brother, and the remaiicaUe dream which he had 
wai in relation to him* It wim c^mununicated to me as 
foDowa: 

'' I WHS mneh attiMdied to brother Finley and be to me« 
We hved m> habttn of the clofeat intimacy and CSiristian 
eenfidenee. Be was tat^en ill when I was at a distance, 
and the news of his sickaess and death came together to 
me. X felt thiit I bad loat mie of my beat friends, and 
mswned for him i^ a dear brother departed* and probably 
that gave rise to the dream. In my slumbers I thought I 
went to his house, where I used often to go with pleasure 
ia his lifetime. He welc<^ned me at the door with hia 
uaoal urbanity. I was glad to see him^ and he expressed 
gteat joy to see me, tbongh I knew be was dead. We 
aat down side and side by the fire, X was at once filled 
with curiosity tp learn something from him respecting th^ 
world of spirits* He looked at me earnestly, and said, 

" * Brother, you are filled with curiosity?' 

<'I replied, 'Yes, my mind has taken a Tery curious 
turn/ 

*' ' Well/ said he, ' ask me any question you see proper, 
and I will satisfy you so far as X can consistently with the 
laws of tb? countiy where X lire.' 



^'^I then prooedkd, and adrad, ^Brolhcr, are ym 
happy?* 

'' * Yes,' said kie» ' I am kappy as hearali ean make me. 

*' I then asked, ' When yoa died did you enier muaedi* 
ttlely iatohettrent' 

*< 'No/ sud he; 'but I immediately started for it, and 
I waa the spsee of three days aniying there, diough I 
flew with more than the Telocity of a snnheam* I passed 
beyond the boundaries of this system, and lost sight of 
the most distant star that iwinkles in these skies, and 
entered into thick and unintermpted darkness.' Then 
pausing, he looked at me most ezpressiTely, ssd said, 
'O, hell is a solemn reality! After diis,' said he, *1 all 
at cnee burst mto the glories oi heaven/ 

** Said I, ' The Scriptures represent heaten as a glori* 
otts city, each a one as was ne^er seen on earth, ui^ by 
other splendid and beautifal imagery. Is this entirely 
ftgnrative, or is it a literal description f 

***!% is,' said hs, 'partly fignratiire and paitly real. 
Heaven is a local residence, gloriously fitted np for the 
abode of saints and angels, where Ihe ^ry of Qod is re* 
vealed to an extent that is not known in any other part 
of bis dominion, where the glorified humanity of Jesas is 
ever seen and admired by the whole company of heaven* 
There is nothing material there, but all spiritaal, immate^ 
rial, and imperishable. All Uie beairttfnl imagery of thi 
Scriptures are there seen, though of a s]Hritnal characteri 
snch as the trees ercr green, the golden streets, etc.' 

*' I then inquired if the saints in' heaven knew eaeh 
other. 

•^•More perfectly,^ said he, *ihan they did here. I 
knew at nght all the patriarchs, prophets, and aposties.' 

** I then demred to know if the saints m heaven weie 
acquainted with the affairs of earth. 

««'Only,* said he, *as they are permitted tQ visit the 



•srth^ OB I am at this' time. Thia ikiej often do, and are 
sometimes sent as ministering angels.' 
. '^Alber- this he said, 'I desire to know how jon are 
getting on in the work of God.' 

"I replied, 'About as we were when yon used to be 
with lis/ 

- ^' He then asked, ' Do the Methodbte pay their preach«> 
ecB no better than formerly?' 

''Isud, *No.' 
. ** ' O,' said he, 'what a pity-^what a pity I The itiner- 
ant plan is the plan of God. He designs it to take the 
world, and nothing will prevent it but a want of liberality 
in our people^ Bat,' said he, 'you most never locate. 
God has called you to this work. He will support 
youl Yon will live to be a very old man, and may be 
very nseftiL' He then repeated, with a very heavy ea^ 
phasis, 'Ton most never lociufce. If I had my life to live 
again, I would travel if I begged my bread from docnr to 
door. You know I often told you I believed it was my 
duty to travel, and had I obeyed I should have shone 
mudi brighter in heaven than I now do.' He then added, 
with a most affectionate Um% and look, ' 0, brother, don't 
locate ; God will support you.' He then reached up to 
the chimney-piece, and took down a considerable roll of 
bank-notes of the most singular and beautiful appearance 
I had ever seen, and, handing them to me, he said, 'Here, 
these are for you.' 

" I said, ' Brother, I would rather you would give that 
money to your wife. You know your family are depend- 
ent.' 

" He answered, ' No ; it is for you. There is a bank in 
heaven for the support of itinerant preachers, and this is 
for you.' I then took it He then said, 'It is almost 
time for me to go ; but we must worship t<^ther before 
we part.' He sang loud and animated, and while I was 
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praying he shouted aloud, as he used often to do when we 
were together at meeting. My soul became filled. I 
never was more happy ; and even after I awoke my very 
heart sung praises to God. He then bade me an affee- 
iionate adieu, we parted, and I awoke/' 
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CHAPTER IIVII. 

SKXTCH OF THB BSV. WILLIAM B. CHRISTIE. 

I HAYB already alluded to this beloved brother, and 
propose furnishing my readers with a short sketch of his 
useful life. 

Brother Christie was bom in Williamsburg, Clermont 
county, Ohio, on the 2d of September, 1803. In early 
life he embraced religion and joined the Methodist Epis* 
copal Church. In the year 1826 he was admitted into 
the traveling connection and appointed to Union circuit. 
He was called to fill some of the most important appoint- 
ments in the gift of the Church. In the several import- 
ant fields of labor he sustained himself well as a minister, 
and by his zeal and fidelity he proved, under God, a 
great blessing to the Church. ''That his labors wero* 
those of an accredited embassador of Christ is attested 
by thousands who were blessed with his ministrations. 
Numerous witnesses of the power of Christ to save were 
raised up through his instrumentality. That he pos- 
sessed the affection and confidence of his brethren and 
companions in toil is evident from the fact that, by their 
suffrages, he was thrice honored with a seat in the Gen- 
eral conference." 

The personal appearance of brother Christie was pre- 
possessing in an eminent degree. He was somewhat 
above the medium bight His hair was black as a raven, 
his eyes dark and piercingly billiant^ and, when lighted 
up fully with the inspiration of his theme, they shot un- 
earthly fires. About his countenance there was a bland 
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•nd sometimes almost: serapbic sweetness^ dspecmEj when, 
with aofib and measured cadences^ be v'xmld labor to vin 
bis rapt and listening andiencea to tbie cross, or bear theni 
ttway osx imagination's. wing to beaven. His equal in the 
polpit for fervid oratory we never saw before ; bis like ki 
rapids impassioned eloquence we never iejq>ect to look 
»pon again. His ambitka^-rand wbo ibat e±cels bas i% 
not? — ^was oi tbat towering kind wbiob sevgbt to ivui 
iribove all others, but never stooped in ^ivious flight to 
phidc anotiber'a honors. 

I win relerto.lhe admirablj-written memoir contained 
in the Minutes of the: Ohio- confeienoe for 1843: 

-*' As a man, btotber Christie was ingenuous, guilekssy 
magnanimous, and ardelit inafieetton. Dignified in de« 
pottinait and oouriBonit in hia m'aiuiersy be w<»i the affec- 
tions of all with whom he bad intetooarse« His mental 
endowmenls were bt a high oider^ and having in you<b' 
enjoyed the advantages <^ a college life at Augusta, under 
the prakid^icyof the Rev. John P.-iFinley, he received 
Ibatthuning and acquired those elements and prinoiplea 
^whieb qualified him for the atiislnittieut of those stores ofi 
knowledge which, in after life, were so richlj developed? 
during hie- ministerial career. Hence, as a divine, it baa 
been justly remarked^ that his had few. equals,, if any*. 
superiors. Profoundly versed in the science of theology^ 
and ecclesiastical polity, in the pulpit and on the confer-' 
^oe floor; he handled his subjects with a power and skilb 
that rarely failed xtf suceess. But the pulpit, pre-enttw 
nently, was the. theater of his greatness, and the unffei^ 
ings of Christ the glory of. hia > Iheme^ Calm and col-t 
leeted ih bds introduction, cautious in the statement of his 
l^ositions, cogent in his reasonings,* aj^posiiein bisillustra'^; 
tiom, and appropriate in hisiScriptural.qwtatioBs, he:carf 
ried tonvictien to.<&e understandings of his audience, .andf 
then, rising with^^t^e utspiratiou: of this subject, with the- 
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fcnrbr nmi palhos ol kio apJMals, undss the giowiogsi^ot 
tb« Spirk of QoAy 1ml fidrecd ifae citadel of tbe heart* ol 
Ilia beams, and mad^^ them feel the power of tkcD Gospel 
of Chtist* Through him the violated hur of dad aft» 
BowEMed its thrertteikad peoalt]^ the elmma of IDivine jiur« 
tioe' were vindicated^ till the simier, sdi<eoiidemMed^ was 
earned t» Hke csees of Jesos, aad etfned abd ppeBsed Imt 
)m8 aseepfattee^ ft]r jftuth. in the Usod of atoiieiDeiit, a 
pveteitf^ free,^ and* fuU ae^fration. And, .doulMlesB^ mmmf 
through his instrumentality were saved»< aind wffi rinne aa 
stars m his erown of vejoieing foiwver and ever. Birt this 
bright lumkarf hi the maaal heatesa was destmed to be 
fueecEued eve: it had tmvekd the wlhole length ol the 
Mdinary path of human ]E&. 

''In the early part el brother Ghriatie^e ministerial^ liie 
his health failed hon^ owii^ U^ hiai abendont lid>ors end 
hfa uatinng aasidoiby in the peiauit <^ useiil lorawiedjgpev 
H^nce, ior nuhny years he suffered much ailietioH. aad 
Urn^i oontiniud: paiin, but did not intermit. hi&lalMwi till 
he was absohitdy eompeUed to ieainlt from his worio and 
repair to theboeomi el his frienda te dose hie earthiy 
eaveer. For' (his purpose he left his station at Urbana^ 
and went to the etty of CSncineeti. Bat when he reaeheA 
Sr« Wright's, in Otneinnati^ on Tuesday evening, he wae 
much prostiated, tooh hia bed,, and dediaed more rapidly 
than befone. The next morning after he arrived,, two min* 
itaterial. brethren called te see him.. Hia face was flushed 
widi fever,, and his sysCttm wasted a3m<lstl to » shadow. 
He. was muok aieefted «t the interview, and said hia 
nerves were shattered^ but; his confidence in CkkD was un* 
diakai. He knew in whom he had behevecL He had not 
preached an unknown or unfelt Savior^ and the Goapei, 
which he had long, preaehed to others wiaa then his comK><> 
Ihtion. The calls .of hia nnmevoufr fdends so taned hiar 
sarmpathy and his atrength. that his jihyfaictans found it 
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ceqakdie to lay some rettrletion cm them, or 8itfler him 
to be much hastened in his departure ; and, with all the 
oare that coald be taken by physicians and friends, he did 
not last long. 

^' Among ihe numerous incidents indicating the state 
of his mind during the last hours of his earthly existence, 
only a few will be recited. 

'* Saturday morning, a little after midnight, he re*- 
guested a brother, who was sitting hear him, to call Dr« 
Wright, who came in and found him rapidly sinking. He 
^.asked brother 0. if he felt worse. His reply was, that he 
had great difficulty of breathing. After some means of 
tempoiraty relief had been administered, he asked the 
Doctor, 'What does this mean?' In reply, the Doctor 
inqaired if he would like to see some of his fnends. 
Brother CL then said, 'Why do you ask the question? 
Do you think I am pretty near home?' On being in- 
formed that he was undoubtedly worse, he looked round 
upon his wife and friends, calm and collected, and said* 
*ljam not alanaed. I am not afriiid to die.' Extending 
and looking at hb hands, he remarked, ' Jesus, with his 
bleedkig hands, will not thrust me iiway.' Next, he took 
his. two litUe sons, embraced, and commended them to 
Qod. Soon after this, brother Sebon, having been s^t 
for, entered his room, to whom he extended his hand, 
a&d, with a countenance bright with hope, said, ' Brother 
Sehon, I am. almost home.' After exchanging a few 
words, he requested brother S. t0 pray, 'and during the 
prayer he appeared to be perfectly happy. This over, he 
beckoned brother S« to his bed, iind by him sent the fol* 
lowing message: 'Tell my brethren at tlie conference, if 
they think my name worthy of being mentioned, that I 
hare not preached an unknown and ^n unfelt Christ. 
Tell them, that though unworthy and unfaithful, that 
Oospel which I have preaiched to others now sustains me. 
37 
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Ten tko pfMohen to preach Obritt and him mneified. 
Tell them my only hope, my only fcwndation, is in the 
Uood of qpnnUiBg. Preebua bbodl O, the Mhiesa, 
die sweetness, the richness of that fountain P After 
praising GkMl for some ttme, he tamed his eyes on his 
weeping eompattion» and made some referrace to his tern* 
poralities, but instantly observed, they were small mat* 
tsrs, litUe thinga, assuring her that God wonld proidde for 
her and his little ehSdren« About tw« oHdoek ffishop 
Morris aniTed, apd fomd hkn holstered np in his bed, 
eoveved with the sweat of death, and much exhansted by. 
fte effoits he had made to qwak, n above described. 
He, however, reached ont his hand, and said distineUy, 
^ I am almost home. I fSdst that God is good to me, and 
that Jesus Christ is my salration.' No questicn was 
asked him, and, being eshanstod, he desisted from qieak* 
ing for a whUe, and ihen, looking at his distvessed wife, 
we miderstood him to sfty, 'Jesus is predoas.^ When 
unable to articulate, he often lifted his cold hand in ti^n 
of victory ; and again, as though anxious to make ua un- 
derstand his meanfaig, he raised his hand high above his 
head, and waved it in triumph. After some tone, he 
raised both hands at once, and extended them befine lum 
as if just rising on 'the wings of love and arms of &iUi ;* 
and then, in an animatiBg manner, brought hk hands 
together, triumphing ov^ dei^th, his last enemy. At tkat 
time we supposed he would speak no move ; for when his 
companion desiifed to hear his Toice once ^nore on earth, 
he could only look at her and point his finger to heaven. 
However, not long b^Mre his exit he raised bis hands 
high, and brother S. asked him if he wanted any thing* 
He shook his head. Brodier 8. then asked him if it was 
power and glory. His countenance brightened up, white 
he nodded his head affiimatiyely, and his strength return- 
ing to him, he shouted aloudi chopping his hands and gir- 
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!ng glory to Gkxl. The same peculiarity of manner, form 
of expression, and eren gesture, which marked his pulpit 
and altar performances, were strikingly exhibited in hia 
closing scene. To the last he seemed to be conscious and 
triumphant. About seven o'clock, Saturday morning, 
March 26, 1842, without a iogh or groam, his deathless 
spirit passed in peace and triumph from earth, to appear 
before the presence of God with exceeding joy. The 
oyerwhelming crowd of all classes of people that thronged 
to hk fonerihl a4 Weiilej CSiapel, and attended his remains 
ta dieir la«t resting^plaee om earth, afforded abundant eyi* 
diatibe oi the efetioMtd diey pkoed upon his oharacten 
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CHAPTEB ilVIII. 

i N D I Jk k B I 6 a B A P H T • 
. -^ XO.SQVOUX. 

TmB renowned cMeif of the Wysndottnatiba was about 
mediuto in sUture, and.^ediatrl^Uy sjitt^ in form. 

He wias one of ^ moaet ke^i^ mek I ^rer knew, qnick in 
his motions as thought, and fleet as the roe in the chase. 

As a speaker, he possessed a native eloquence which was 
truly wonderful. Few could stand before the overwhelm- 
ing torrent of his eloquence. He was a son of Thunder. 
When inspired with his theme, he could move a large 
assembly with as much ease, and rouse them to as high a 
state of excitement, as any speaker I ever heard. 

There is a peculiarity in Indian eloquence which it is 
difficult to describe. To form a correct idea of its char- 
acter, you must be in the hearing and sight of the son of 
the forest; the tones of his voice and the flash of his eye 
must fall upon you, and you must see the significant 
movements of his body. As an orator, Mononcue was 
not surpassed by any chieftain. 

I will give a specimen or two of the eloquence of this 
gifted son of nature. Imagine yourself, gentle reader, in 
the depths of the forest, surrounded by hundreds of chiefs 
and warriors, all sunk in the degradation and darkness of 
Paganism. They have been visited by the missionary, 
and several converted Indian chiefs. One after another 
the chiefs rise and address the assembly, but with no 
e£fect. The dark scowl of infidelity settles on their 
brows, and the frequent mutterings of the excited auditort 
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indicttde Hiftl thdr i^eeeheft are not acceptable, and their 
doctrinea not believed. 

At hngHh Mbnonette risea amidst eoofiisioa aad diatnib*' 
a&oe, Old orderkig akoace with a ooamanditig Toiee^ he 
addieise* tiiem aa foUowa: 

^ Whea yov BMet to worship God» and to hear from kia 
vord, sbiat «p your nQHtha, and open jour ears to hear 
idbat ii aaid. Ton hare been here aeyeral daja aiad 
nighta werafa^ing jcmr ladtian god, who has no ezistenoe^ 
only in jonr dark and beclonded minds. Yon hare been 
bimdng year doga ^md teniaon for hitn to smelL What 
kind <tf a God or Bpnt k he, thatean be delighted with 
the aaidl of a bnmt dog? Do you suppose the great God 
tikatspraad oitt the hea^rens, that hung up the saa and 
moon, and all the itmv, to make light, and spread out iluar 
l«wt world of land and water, and filled it with men and 
beasta, and every thing that swima or flies, is pleased with 
tile smell of your bnmt dogs? I tell yon to<^ay, that hia 
great eye is on your hearts, and not on yoor fires, to see 
and smeS what yotf are burning. Haa yonr wonshqang^ 
here t^ese few days made you any better? Do you feel 
Iftiai you hare gotten the vietozy orer cme evil? Not 
You haire not taken the first stq> to do better, which is to 
keep this day holy. This day was appointed by Qod 
himself a day of rest fat all m«n, and a day on which 
men are le woiehip him' with pure hearts, and to come 
before him, <^at he may examine their hearts, aad caai 
eut all their evil. This day is appointed for his miniaiera 
to preach to ua Jesus, and to teadb our: dark and cbudy 
minds, and to brbg ^m to lighf He here qpoke of 
the Sancnr, and his dying to redeem the world; that now 
life and salvation are freely offered to all that will forsake 
sin and turn to God. He adverted to the judgment day, 
and tiie awful consequeneea of bemg found in sin» and 
attaagers to God. On this suhf eot he was treaiendoildy 
S7« 
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awfol. He bunt into tears: he eaii|^t the hawlkerehiei 
friHH his head, and wiped them from his ej^es. Mai^ ia 
the house sat as if they were petrified, while otiicn wept 
ifi sile&ee. Many of the femides drew tiieir bfamheu orer 
their faces and wept. '' Awfdl, awful day to the wieked t" 
said tUs thnsdeiing minister. '< Yonr fiMss wiH look much 
falaeher with your shame and gwH, ihan they do now with 
ftmr paint." I have no donbt bat God was with M<»on- 
eae on this occa8i<m, and that many were oonTieted of m- 
and % judgment to oome. 

On the first of January, at oar missiwi in Upp^ San- 
dusky, white I hitd charge of the same, I was eaUed to. 
bury one of our little flock, au aged wonan, the.mothar of 
Jaeo, and aunt to Hcmonene. She lived at the Kg.S^ring 
veserration, fifteen miles from the nuasion house. . On tho; 
Sabbath before her death, I conTersed with her ahout her 
future hopes^ She rejoiced, and praised €kKi that be had 
ever sent his ministers to preach Jesus to her and her peo* 
pk. ''I have been trjmg,^' said she, ''to s^re G>od Amt 
years; but it was all in tbe dark, till the ministers bronj^ht 
the li|^t to my mind, and then I prayed, and fou^d my 
God precious to my poor soul. Kow I am going soon to 
see him in his house above ; and I want all my childreii» 
and granddbildren, and friends, to meet me in that good; 
world.'' She died a few days aflei; in great peace. I was 
sent foE, to go and bury her. Brother Etley and myself 
rede there in the night, and early in the morning eomr 
menced making the coffin. It was late before we oould 
finish it, and, consequentiy, late befinre the funeral was 
over* But I think I shall never foi^gei the aoene. It was 
between sundown and dark when we left with the corpse 
The lowering elouds hung heavily over us, and the virgin 
snow was falling. We entered a deep and lonely wood, 
four men carrying the bier, and the rest all fbSowing in 
Indian ^e« When we came to the burying-grouad, the 
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IndiiiM stood wrapped up in their blanketis leaning against 
the fcMrest trees, in breathless silence; and all bore the as* 
pect of death. Not one word was said while the grave 
was filling up ; but from the daughter, and some of the 
grandohildren, now and then a broken 9k^ escaped. At 
last tfoBoaeue broke out in the following strains: '*Fare» 
well* mj old and precious aunt 1 You have suffered much 
in tUs world of sin and sorrow. You set us all a good 
example, and we have often heard you speak of Jesus in 
the sweetest strains, while the falling tears have witnessed 
the smcerity of your heart. Farewell, my auntl We 
shall no more hear your tender voice, that used to lull all 
our sorrows* and drive our fears from us. Farewell, my 
aunt I That hand that fed us will feed us no more. Fare* 
well to your sorrows: all is over. There your body must 
lie till the voice of the Son of God shall eiJl you up. We 
weep not with sorrow, but with joy, that your soul is ia 
heaven." Th^ he said, ** Who of you silll will meet her ia 
heaven?'* This was a feeling and happy ^e, and we 
parted, I think, fully determined to die the death of the 
lighteous. We rode home that night, fifteen miles, and 
felt greatly comforted in talking of the goodness of GK>d 
and the power of his grace. ''Blessed are the dead thai 
£e in the Lord from henceforth." 

MoQoncue was of great service to the mission as a local 
preacher, and was always prompt in the discharge of every 
duty. He was 

**Bold to take up, firm to isstain 
Tho oonwerftted okmm.'' 

Beady for every good word and work, he engaged witb 
the utmo^ cheerfulness in every thing his brethren desired 
him to do, tiiat would advance the cause of his Master,: 
I was mest dteplj attached io him, and lived on terms oi 
tiie most warm and eonfiding friendship during his life. 
But Mononcue, my faithful Indian fisend and brother, is 
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fone. "He Ima fought tlie good figfat» h« lmi» finisheii nil 
couiw, be has kept the £aiih/' «&d now he dwelk wid» 
the Savior abovre. 



Tmi di i tiftgui ffhed diief wfaosS' Iflceness the reader will 
fisd accompaiifmg iidft htogeaphf, was bom near Xiower 
fltodmhy, about the year l^TW* ffis firther was a Semeea, 
and hie iiother a Wjandott, bebnging to Hie Bear tribe. 
When Be waa thovA eight or nine yeatB bid, 1^ father and 
ihoihesparled^-^^ thing v&ry eoanmbit aifiong the heatheo 
Indians. Aft|^ thik, he Iked with hia latiher till t^ old 
man's death, by whlch'timfe he had nearly atiived' at man- 
hood. After the doalii of his fiither, he Ured mA hta 
moilier, aonong t|ie Wyandotts;. Of the pariiciriarB of hia 
life; pr^rrkms to«^hi» time, there is butMtde known. Not 
long a^ hift.iBtum to His mother, he jc^ed Indian wai^ 
]fter% and with jthem st^fl^rod a defeat by the iutny under 
Sen. Waynfe, in t£ie deoisive battle at the Rapids 6f Man- 
mee. He thea Hredf at liower Sandtu^y. 1^ good 
sens^ perserering and enterprisihg disposition, with hn^ 
prompt obe^^ioe to the commands of ike chiefs, aad 
fidthfttl discharge of whaterer duly was assigned him, be^ 
gan tocall him into puUle notice in the nation, tind laid 
the foundation for his being promoted to the office of a 
chief; and because of his retentive memory, and ability in 
disensdon, he was cottstiitated chief-speak«r of Ihe nation. 
He soon became the intimate friend and comnelor of the 
head chief. When he was about twenty-five years old, he 
was sent to fathom the doctrines and pretensions of a cel- 
ebrated Sen^sa Prophet, whose foliaey he soon detected^ 
About two years afterward he waa sent on a l^Ee errand 
to a noted Pawnee ProphetH^-Teeumaeh's bn)ther--*witb 
whom he staid nearly a year, and then retomed, conTineed, 
and coavinohig others, tiiat the Prophet's prettnsiona were 
all dehisvfe, and destituie of ixnOau 
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Shortly after bis return from this Prophet^ the late war 
e<Hxiiiieneed. On the part of the Wyandotts, he and the 
head ehief attended a great Indian council of the northern 
nations, at Brownstown, in which he firmly rejected all 
overtures to join in the war against the Americans, 
although surrounded by warriors attached to the opposite 
interest. They left the council, and, on their return to 
Sandusky, immediately joined the American cause. When 
Gen. Harrison invaded Canada, Between-the-logs, in com- 
pany with a party of Wyandott chiefs and warriors, a^ 
tended him. But the principal object <^ the chief, at this 
tim^, was to detach that part of the Wyandotts from the 
iSritish interest, who, by the surrounding Indians, had, in 
a measure, been forced to join the English. This was 
effected. 

Alter the war, he became permanently settled in the 
neighborhood of Upper Sandusky. He now sometimea 
indulged 19 intemperance to excess, on which occasicms 
unbridled pasnon got the better of his natural g6od sense. 
In one of these drunken fits he killed his wife. As well 
as I now recollect, Between-the-logs was excited to this 
deed by a wretch who owed her some ill-will, and took 
the opportunity of his drunkenness, and insisted that sh« 
was a bad woman, a witch, etc., and that he ought to kill 
her. For some tame he maintained that she was a good 
woman, and refused; but was, at last^ overcome, and 
stabbed her. When he became sober, the horror of this 
deed made so deep an impression on his mind, that from 
that day forth he measurably abandoned all use of ardent 
spirits. Being deeply impressed with a sense of the ne*» 
eessity of a preparation for another trorld, and having 
a strong regard for his countrymen, he frequently be* 
sought them to forsake drunkenness, and pursue a right** 
eous life. 

In 1817 a new field opened for the exercise of his 
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wisdoDi and ooonge. The United Sfcafes hayiiig Made 
arrAngements to extmgiiiflh ike Indian litie to tiie landa 
elatmed hj them in Ohio, oomniisaionen were aent to teat: 
with them* The Wyandotte lefoaed to aell their land; 
b«t the Oiippewas, Potawatemiei^ and Ottowas, withont 
any right, laid daim to a great part of their kmd. Qnr 
briel Ckidfroy and Whitmore Knaggs, Indian agente for 
these nations, profkMed in open oonneO, in behidf oi tlie 
Ofaippewasp ete., to sell said knd. The eoomusdoneni 
then dselared, that if the Wjandotts wonld not sett their 
lands, thej wonld buy ihcm of the others. BMweeii«tbe<« 
logs firmly exposed aU these measwfes; hwt howeTor jvsfr 
Us cause, or manly his aignments, they were lost upoft 
men determined on their oonrse* The Wyandotte^ fining 
themselves so circumstanced, and not being able te he^ 
themselres, were thus fisroed to sell on Ihe termtf prepobed 
by the oommisnoners. They did the best they eould^ atid 
signed the treaty; but only £pom a strong hope tb«t» bgr 
xepres^ting to the Preiddent and the goreriiment tlie ttfuw 
stete of things^ before the tfea^ was ratified, they shoold 
obtain some redress firom goremmetit. In resorting t9 
this course, Betweeu'^the-logs acted a principal part Ae«* 
eordingly he, with the Wyandott chiefs* and m delegatiM 
from the Delawarea And Senecais, immediately probeededr 
te Washington^ without cousiilting the Indian agttite, oif 
iny otiier ofileer of government. When tbey were iateo* 
duced to tiie Beeiietary of War, he tfesBarhed te them that 
lie was surprised that he had received no infentiatlon of 
their coming by any of the ageirts. BetWeeft-tlte^logv 
answered with the spirit of a free man* '* Wk.f^ tip, <mmI 
cams of oiire^e»ff« We htUtned ihe^teat rood nyit fm /or 
U9.** He 80 pleaded their cause before the President 
Secretary of War, and Congress, that they obtained an 
enlargement <^ their reservations, and an increase of aa-i 
nuitieo. 
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About a jeBT aftenrftrd Uie Gospel was introcMStted 
among the Wyandotte, by a cdond aaD» named Jdin 
Stewart. Between-tlte-logv was decidedly in its fayor, and 
maftttained its oaose in tbe national eouncil; and w]ien» 
some time afterward, I formed a Ohnr^ amcng them, be 
was the first man "Wbo joined sodety, the first who turned 
bis baelc on tbeir old, beatben traditions. 

After be embraced region, and bis nndevstanding bet 
eame enMgbtened, be eazxiestly pressed upon bis people 
tbe necessity of fifutb in Ghiist» and a Ule cl rigbteona* 
Bess, fioon after t^s, be was regularly appointed an ext 
iMxrter in tbe Obnreb, in wbieb station be remained till bis 
death, a devoted friend and adrocate of tbe cause ei Qod* 
He also'watobed witb unremitting diligenoe o^r the temt 
p<Mfal interests of the nation; endiaing tbe fatigues of 
business, and of Uie longest journeys, for tbe we]£sre of 
bis people, without complaint. He was unifiMrmly an 
attendant upon tbe Ohio annual conference, at wbieb be 
made some of tbe ni6st rati<mal and eloifiient speeohes 
ever delivered by an Indian before that body. He felt, 
and always manifested a deep interest in tbe welfbre of 
the mission and school. 

The fdlowittg sddr^iM was delivered by Between^thct 
logs, at the anniversary of tbe Missionary Boeiety, in tbe 
city of New Y<H:lt, in tbe spring of liS6. Aftev giving a 
history of the introduction of the Roman CaU^e religion 
into his nation, and the influence it had on bis people, ha 
says: ''It is true, we went to Church on tbe Sabbatb day, 
and then the minister preached ; but we did not under* 
stand one word he said. We saw he kneeled down, and 
stood up, and went through moti<m» with bis greatldress 
on ; and when Church was out we all went to a place 
where they sold rum and whisky, got drank, and went 
home drunk. He would teU us we m«st not get drunk; 
but he would drink himself, and frolic and dance on the 
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fiabbatli. We counted our beadfl» and kept onr crosses 
abo«t our necks, or under o«r pillows, and would some- 
times pray to the Virgin Mary. Bat we were all as we 
were be£are. It made no change on us, and I bc^an to 
think it was not as good as the religion of our fathers; 
for ihej tanght as to be good men and women, to worship 
thb Qreai Spirit, and to abstain from all evil. Soon after, 
the Beneea Prophet came to our nation, and he told us 
that he had found the right way ; that he had a revelation 
and had seen and talked with an angel, and was directed 
to teach all the Indians ; that they mast quit drinking, and 
must take np their old Indian religion, and offer their eon- 
stent sacrifices, as their lathers had done, which had been 
neglected too much; and, on account of this, the Great 
Spirit had forsaken them* But if they would come back 
and follow him, that he would yet drive the white man 
back to his native home. We all followed him till we saw 
he went crooked, and did not do himself what he taught 
us to do. Then we followed him no more, but returned 
to our old course. Some time afterward came the Shaw- 
nee Project, the brother of Tecumseh, and he told us 
that a great many years ago there lived a prophet that had 
foretcdd the present state of the Indians, that they would 
be scattered and driven from their homes; but that the 
Great Spirit had said that he would make them stand on 
their feet agun, and would drive the white man back over 
the waters, and give them their own country; that he had 
seen an angel, and he told him that all the Indians must 
quit drinking, and all turn to their old ways that their 
grandfathers had followed, and unite and aid to drive the 
whites from our country* Many believed and followed 
him. But I had got tired, and thought it was the best for 
me to keep on in the old way, and ao we continued. Then 
the war came cm, and we all went to drinking and fighting. 
When the war was over, we were a nation of drunkards. 
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and 80 wicked that the ehiefii thoiight we must try and 
get up our old religion of feasting and dancing. We did 
oar best to get our people to quit drinking. But while 
we were trying to refoim, God sent a colored man named 
Stewart to us with the good Book. He began to talk, and 
sing, and praj; bat we thoaght it was all nothing, and 
many made fan of him becaose he was a black man. 
The white traders told ns we ooght to drive him away; 
Smt the white people would not let a black man preach for 
them. We, however, watched his walk, and found that 
he walked straight, and did as he said. At last the wocd 
took hold, and many began to listen, and beliered it was 
right, and soon we began to pray, and we found that it 
was of God. Then others came, and they told us the 
same things. The work broke out, and Gk>d has done 
great things for us. I was among the first that took hold, 
and I found it was the religion of the heart, and from 
God. It made my soul happy, and does yet. The school 
is doing welL Our children are learning to read the good 
Book, and prcmiise fair to make good and useful men. 
We thank you, our friends, for all the kindness and help 
you hare shown us, and hope you will continue to help 
us till we can stand akme and walk. We will do our best 
to spread this religion at home, and send it to all nations. 
When at home I am accustomed to hear my brothers 
talk; but since I came here I can not understand what 
is said. I wonder if the people tmderstand one another; 
lor I see but little effect from what is said;" meaning that 
the Gospel preached had but little visible effect. 

I then followed, and gave some account of the mission, 
the work of God among the Indians, the school, farm, and 
our prospects generally. 

Ber. James Gilruth, who visited Between-the-logs in 

his last illness, which was pulmonary consumption, says: 

'<0n my first visit I strove to be laithful. I asked him 

38 
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of his hope. Hoaaidiiwu'iheaMrejaf OodmChikL' 
I asked him of his eridenoe. He said h was 'Iha oomtet 
of the QpiiiL* I asked him if he was afraid to die. He 
said, * I am not' I inqnixed if he felt lesigaed to go. 
He said, *1 hare feksome desues of the worid, but thej 
am all gone. I ikow feel wiDing to die or five, as tiie 
Loid sees best.' Some dap afterward I visited him 
agWD. Ifbud his mind sifll ataidonCkid; hotheww 
ondeiitlj approaehing his diBsokrtimi. I ii^bsmed him 
that there were some evidcaees thai his wm" Riehaid 
Eeessy hie oalj child*-^ad ezpeiieBoed raligioii. He 
lejoieed, aad said, * I wish 70a to keep him at the mm* 
sion. liis the best plape for him. Keep him at s(^ool; 
keep him out of bad eompaaj.* A few days after this he 
dosed his hfe» in pease with Ood aad man, on the let of 
January, 1827, about the forty-sizth year of his age, and 
was bmied in the grsTeyavd by the meeting-honse." 

I preached his foneral sermon to a lavge, sttentiTe, aaid 
weeping company of his people, the mission fenuly, eto. 

Between-tfae-logs was rather abore tim common alat- 
ipre, broad, and thin built, bat otherwise weft-propor- 
tioned, with an open and manly eovntenanee. 

Throngh his fife he had to contend with strong paa- 
sions, which, throng^ gnee, he happily orereame in the 
end. His memory was so tenaeioos thai he retained 
every matter of iB^)ortanoe, and related it, when neeea- 
sary, with a minute eoivectniew thai was tiuly astoniidung. 
And such were his natural abilitiea otlierwise, that, had 
he received a suitable education, few would have eseeeded 
him, either as a minister of the CkM^el or as a statesman 
or politician. 

Many interesting incidents might be given of tlus f hief- 
tain.; but the li^pace allotted will not admit of a more ex- 
tended account Few men of any nation or kmgne, con- 
sideling the circumstances under which they wem plaeed. 
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pOMWflMd greater natural gifts than many of these son* 
of the forest $ and had their descendantSi as well as the 
other trihes of Indians, received that attention from the 
Church and the government to which thej were justly 
entitled as the original inheritors oi the soil, they might 
hare remained strong and powerful to this day. But» 
alas ! the doom of the entire race appears to he sealed^ 
and in a few years the Ude of Anglo-Saxon popidatioii 
win sweep them away, and nothing will he left to tell of 
^eir ezistenee hut the pag^ of history. 

BIO-TSSS. 

This remarkable Indian was a ehief of the Bear tribe« 
He Was hi almost every respect an extraordinary man. 
Above six feet in hight, symmetrical in proportions^ and 
graceful in his movements^ he at once impressed tiie eye 
of Ihe beholder with an idea that he was in the presence 
et one of nature's greatest sons. He had a Grecian cast 
of oountenanoe, broad, expaiisiVe forehead, aquiline nose^ 
and remarkably-regular features. 

When I became acquainted with him he was about 
eighty years of age. He presented a somewhat singular 
iippearance. The rims of his ears were cut, and the 
inn^ portion of them perforated, in which Were hung 
many silver ornaments, such as the Indians have, from 
time immemorial, decorated themselves with. The carti* 
lege of his nose abo Was perforated^ from which de«> 
pended a enriously-wrought silver jewel. His hair was 
eut ofif close to his head, with the exception of a small 
pOTtion on his crown^ which was long and plaited, in- 
closed in a silver tube. In other respects, he was dressed 
in &e usual Indian costume. 

Singular as was the appeara&ce of this chiipftain> no 
ene could look upon his commanding person without foel- 
ing a respect for him. Age had not bent his erects dig;- 
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miled form, or dimmed the fire of his dark, expreariTe 
eye, und his fnnk, manly, aflbble manners at onee gained 
your confidence. 

He resided on the banks of the Sandusky, near the 
mission house. The small field, which he brought under 
a high state of cultiTation, yielded him com, beans, 
squashes, and other TegetaUes sufficient to supply his 
wants. In the center of this field stood his wigwam. It 
was of angular construction. The materials out of which 
it was constructed were chiefly corn-stalks jdaeed up on 
end like a shock, but much larger. In the middle of this 
he constructed his chimney, made of baik pealed from the 
trees. The chimney was set on poles, 8U]qx)rted by fi>ur 
folks set so as to incline inward, and thus proTe a brace 
to each other. The bark was then wound around each 
of these, and extended from one to the other so as to 
keep them in their place. The blades on the inside of 
the corn-stalks, forming the interior of the Indian dwell- 
ing, were all carefully pealed off, while those on tiie out- 
side were all turned down. So regularly and exactly had 
all this been done that the whole dwelling was hnpervious 
to water and perfectiy warm in the coldest weather. The 
only arenue through which light or air could be admitted 
was the door, which was small, and closed with bark. 
His bed i^as ten inches from the ground, and was con-* 
structed as follows : Three logs of wood three feet long 
were laid crosswise, at proper distances, parallel to each 
other. On these logs were placed pieces of pealed bark, 
lengthwise, and over these were placed his riiins and 
blankets. His pillow consisted of a small bundle of 
clothes and his tobacco-pouch. The famiture of this 
rude dwelling was a brass kettle, some bark kettles, a 
wooden tray, and bark spoon. He had also a gun, toma- 
hawk, and butcher <knife. Several horses, which got theti 
liTing in the woods, belonged to him. . 
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nms lived this venerable old man. He passed, during 
bis tbreeseore years and ten, tbrongb many vietssitades 
of fortune. Wben but a bcpj be was hi Braddoek's de<* 
feat, and took a part in the soenes of war and caarnigC 
He was also in tbe war with tbe southern Indians, where 
be was taken captive by ihe Cberokees, from whom be 
narrowly escaped with his life» and, after travelmg ttore 
than three aioons, finally sifeeoeeded fat reaching his hone. 
He was IB all tlie baltles fought by Oie nation wtth the 
wbilea^ and WM frequently wounded. Ha related to ma 
several fritting aedounts of bair*bMfldth escapes* From 
tiM testimony of others his darii^ and bravery w«r« un^ 
equaled in the aauals of savage wafte«« 

But what gives to the ehaimeter of ibis iatfepid dmf 
die greatest interest to tha Qbristiaa is ttiat he Was the 
rmty tot of his aatiou io embrace tha religion of Ohrist. 
He was eaavarted alone m the' woods, and tiM history of 
that ocmvuiuioA I will leave htm io tell in his own simple, 
native manner: ** I felt so great a weight on my heart I 
thought H iroald etiish me to deaih. I feU on my knees, 
and oried out^ 'O Father, have pity on your child that 
f&6L have kepi till his legs sad arms are stiff with pafaM, 
and bis whole body is worn out. This load will throw 
me down» and 1 shall never rise again. The trees to me 
will nevef again blossom ; the oom will never again rustle 
in my eats^ utiKi I shall ao more behold the harvest O, 
ti^e this load from my heart, so that I can walk forth 
again, and/See ihe beauty of the Great Spbrit in the stars 
that, like WaAeh^iiN»», hold tiieir jrfaces on the borders of 
the huflfting'-gfolinds beyond tbe great river!* While I 
was talking ti» th# Oi«at Spirit, my load was gone, and 
I folt young i^aki. My heart was emptied of its load, 
and I felt light and happy, and eould run like a deer in 
the chase/' Tlus son of the forest was a devoted servant 
of Qod. In Ihe winter of 18t4 he was called to leave his 

38* 
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eartblj tabernacle, and from his rode hut, on ^e baakt 
of (he Sanduskj river, his freed spirit went up to that 
bright world where the saints of all ages and nations 
shidl Meet and live forever. 

THJB XT1TJBSI0U8 IVDIAX OHZSrTAZV AVD HZ8 BSIDJB. 

Ov a certain day there came to the misrion station, ao- 
companied hj his bride, a chief from some unknown tribe. 
His appearance and manners were snch as to create quite 
a stir among the Indians of the village. The questioa in 
every mouth was, "Have you seen the strangers?'* and 
many were the. conjectures about their nativity, and the 
place of their residmice. They were affisble and commu- 
nicative, at least as much so as any eiviUsed Indians, but 
to all the queries put to them by chieft and oth^s in 
regard to these points, they observed an unyielding 
rilence. They were evidently in cultivation and refine* 
ment (as above the or^sjry standard of Indian charac- 
ter in general.. 

They were invited not only to all the hoqpitalittes of 
the village, but to the festivities where young chiefs and 
dark-eyed maidens vied with each other in imitating Htm 
dress and manners. 

The arrival of a Kossuth and a Jenny Lind among the 
whites in one of our cities did not produce a greater stir 
among the inhabitants in proportion to their numbers, than 
did the aj^arance of these mysterious strangers in our 
quiet and peaceful Indian vilhige. To all the entreaties 
which were made to get them to partake of the festive 
cup, they offered a respectful but firm declinature. In- 
deed, in this respect, they presented an anomaly in the 
Indian character rarely to be found, especially where they 
are associated with the whites. This, so far from lessen- 
ing, only increased the interest which they had created in 
the minds of all. They were looked up to as superior 
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beiiigSy and stteh, in fact, they were in more respects thaii 
one. 

The chief was a perfect model of manlj heanty, and 
decidedly the handsomest man I erer saw of any race or 
nation. His form was erect, tall, and slender, but Well* 
proportioned. So graceful was his walk and so dignified 
bis mien, that the Indians called him *' the proud chief.*' 
His features, though of the Indian cast, were remarkably 
regular and ezpressire* His eyes were not large, but 
dark and penetrating, and when a smile would play OTer 
his countenance he was perfectly fascinating. 

He was dressed in Indian costume, and the style of it 
indicated taste. The Indians usually dress fantastically, 
and hang about their person a profusion of ornaments. 
Not to have some of them would be to renounce the In« 
dian stjrle, and be, so to speak, entirely out of the fashion. 
The dress of the stranger chief would, therefore, from 
the necessity of the case, not be devoid of ornament. 
His outer garments were made of the finest broadcloth. 
His cloak, or mantle, was ornamented with thirty silver 
crescents, half of which hung on his breast, and the 
remainder ornamented the back part of bis dress. His 
head-band, which was richly and curiously wrought, was 
hung all round with beautiful silver pendants or drops. 
His belt was of the richest wampum, interwoven with 
beads and porcupine quills. His leggins were decorated 
with horse-hair dyed red, most beautifully fringed, and 
filled with silver pendants. His rifle-barrel and stock 
were inlaid with silver, wrought into many curious de« 
vices. The blade, handle, and pipe of his tomahawk 
were also inlaid with silver. The very trappings of 
their horses, which were high-spirited, noble animals, 
were also in keeping with their costume. In fact, all 
their equipage, saddles, bridles, buffalo robes, and blank 
eta were highly and elaborately ornamented. 
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Notwitlisktiidiiig all tifiis exterior ontaiiietit» a t^tm^ 
observer could discover in the thoughtful countenaaee 
of the chief that his mifid was not engrossed by his dress 
and oniameuts. He was evidentlj above them as he was 
ai>ove hiB red busthren in cuUivatioo and r^neuient; and 
Could all the fi&cts be known in regard to his nysteiioua 
history, it would, doubtless, be seen that he was undet 
the influence of a purer spirit ihiia that which pervaded 
the naticn in general. His total abetineiiee from the ine* 
briating cup, and his unwillingness to engage in the wild 
and boisterous sports nnd festivities of the lBdiaiie» to* 
Ifether with hie studied silence in regard to every tUng 
bebaging to his kindred and loeality— all these» white 
they exited a Worid of curiosity and conjecture^ also 
would lead one to the conclusion that he had become n 
Obristian. This» however, it reserved for that gteat day 
when all mysteries shall be revealed, whea what k now 
unknown and deeply buried in the hnmftn hefeirt beyond 
the penetrating ken of mortals, or what the waters of 
oblivion have washed away from the records of the w<Hld 
and the memory of man, shall be revealed and restored. 

The young and beautiftil bride ci *'the proud" chief- 
tain was p^haps, if possible, still more an object of at* 
traction and wonder. 8he was courted and caressed by 
the village maidens, and many a young chief culled wild* 
flowers from the banks of the SMulusky, with which he 
made garlands to decorate her hair. As her chief was a 
model of manly beauty, so was she no less a specimen 
of beauty to the fairer sex. 

Her skin was not dark like ^e Indian ; but she was^ 
perhaps, what might be called a brdnette. No ; this does 
not desoribe her colin-, if, indeed, it can be described. It 
was clear and transparent, though tinged with browB« 
Her hahr was dark and glossy as the raven^ aa^i, when 
not incased in her silver bandi fell in xidi and mtaaj 
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rii^lets orer hmr beaatifally-roiuded shoulderB. Her 
ejes were soft and blue, with dark arches and lids, which 
gare her great beaatj of expression. Her teeth were 
white and regular, and there was a bewitching sweetness 
about her looks that caused all the maidens to love her. 
Her person was tall, a little above medium hight, and 
perfectly symmelrieaL She wore a dress richly embrmd- 
ered and decorated with jewels, which gave her a mag-* 
nificent appearance. Her morning dress, or dishabUU^ 
eonsbted of a robe of red silk, profusely ornamented with 
silver, and inclosed at the neck with n large silver clasp, 
while the waist was encircled with a sone of the same 
material. Few ladies in the most refined circks of soci^ 
ety, in our large cities, could be found who dressed more 
richly, or, perhaps, with better taste, than did the chief* 
tain's bride. In her person she was a model of neatness, 
and there was an fur of freshness and buoyancy about her 
that ladies pent up within the walls, and dust, and smoke 
of the city could scarcely hope to acquire. 

This mysterious couple did not pitch their tent with the 
other Indians, but selected a spot a short distance from 
the ^village. Their tent was composed of the finest mate^ 
risis, and furnished in a style perfectly in keejnng with 
every thing else that belonged to them. None knew 
where they came from or to what nation they belonged, 
though it was generally believed that the tribe to whieh 
they belonged had become extinct, and that they were 
the last of a nation which had been numbered with the 
forgotten dead. Rumor, also, with her attentive ear and 
ready tongue, said that the proud chieflun's wife was a 
daughter of General Butler, that she had been reared in 
affluence, and enjoyed all the advantages of a polite edu- 
cation and the refinements of a fashionable life; but that^ 
Kke a caged bird, when opportunity presented itself, she 
flaw to her beloved wiMwood, and, uniiang herself with 
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her eadj love^ Ihej eongfat together a home taiaiig the 
peaoeful andeemi^Ohristiaii WjandottK. 

In matters tonnected with the mtereits of our miasiim 
tiiey both took a lively interest) though they nerer united 
nith the Church. There may have been reasons for this 
eonrse, irhich to a highlyHcuitivJtted Indian, who» never*^ 
ihelcss, retained his Indian prejudices^ were quite sattsfae* 
tory. Certain it is thai they were governed in all their 
deportment and intereomrse wi<ih the vilii^ers by the 
strietest integrity and kindnees. 

. The same mystery which hung so impenetrable a vail 
ovw their history, as deeply and darkly shrouded their 
fote. Whither they went^ none knew^^what became of 
them, none oonid UXl. Many were the Indian surmises 
regarding them. Some of the more superstitious thought 
they were spirits sent baek from the great spirit*land, and 
that their drees and equipage^ their hiwses and dqgs were 
such as the €h:eat Spirit would beeitow upon the good 
Indian when he died* 

Another eonjecture> however, was, perlmps, the more 
plausible. I have before remarimd that they did not asso- 
ciate but little wHh their Indian nmghbors, and many 
were heard to say of the chief, '* He too proud to be wi^ 
Indian." The eonjectnre to wUch I allude was, that a 
party of thcm» filled with envy, as were the brethren of 
Joseph ia olden time, conceived the horrid idea of putting 
Aem to deadi. If this supposition be correct, so skill- 
fully did they plan and carry into execution the deed of 
darkness, that no one knows to this day the place of their 
graves. The Indians were as careful to coneeal the 
graves of thoee they hated in life as they were solicitous 
of their death. There is among them a tradition that 
messenger'-birds can be sent with the blessings of friends 
to the spiriUland. Their mode was to take unfledged 
birds and cage them till they were able to fly ; and then. 
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taking them to the grave, after kissing, caressing, and 
loading them with blessings, they set them at liberty, thai 
they might fly away with their messages to the spirit- 
land. Knowing that the young chief and his blue-eyed* 
beautiful companion were beloved by many of the nation, 
and that their graves would be dear to them, they, per- 
haps, resolved that some deep glen or water-filled cavern 
in the dark river should forever seclude them from human 
vision. 



BOTE. 

I BAm many reiniiiiioeneet oonoenung the Indiani which hATe iiflT«r 
f§k bMB pnUiahed, tnd which caa not be inierted in this Tolnmft. Aft 
■one filtue day, ahonld Frovidenoe apare my lille, I may be aUe to giv* 
IflMm to the fiablie. Till then I bid my leaders an affectionate adien. 
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